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The Rendring of the Particle . 


; 
6 
) 


* 


- HE bound her ſelf by a Vow to faſt 
twice a Meet, for two Months, 85 
her Daughter ſhould be deliver'd ol 
A Male Child (in hebdomada). _. © 
. 2. Let this be an everlaſting Statute amon 
ye, to make an Atonement for all the Sins ol 
the Mraelites, once @ Tear (in anno). 


3. There was a Law made in King Alured's 
Time, that Parliaments ſhould be held twice 4 
| Wes or oftner, if need were ( /ingulis annis). 


4. I choſe twelve Men out of you, aye out 

f a Tribe, to ſearch the Land, and bring us 
word what way we were to go. (/ingulos ex 
Angulic exilnbeg). {3 ON ets tes 
F. By reaſon of all theſe things, Corn grew - 

dear, and was already come to fifty Pence 4 
Buſbel (in fingulos modios). u 
. Having encour: his Men, he places 
his Engines upon the Walls; to the Soldiers in 
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Jugera). 
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4 oppos'd theſe 


2 The Rendring of the Particle A. 
„ When he had agreed with the Labourers. for 
a Penny's Day, he ſent them into his Vineyard 
(Paitus operariis fingulos denarios in diem). 

8. Gather of it as much as every one ſhall 
have occaſion to eat, that is, a Gomer a Man, 
an Account being taken of the Number of thoſe 
that are in every one's Tent (in fingula capita). 

9. Of the Engliſh not a Man was {lain, but 
Zobn\Cheke, a comely and courageous young 
Man, Son to the moſt learned Sir John Cheke 
(ue unus quidem). | 
10. Am not I fairly guarded 


„that have not 


& Man in my Attendance that has a Sword on? 


(ne unum ha 95 ns | 3 1 
11. Nine Bi in the ouſe ſmart- 
Peaute "FE the Temporal 
zords not a Man (Homo plant nemo). 
12. Having divided the three hundred Men 
into three Companies, he puts into every one's 
Hand a Trumpet a piece, and am empty Pitcher, 


and a Torch in the Pitcher (omnibus fingulas in 
manum tubas dat). N 
13. Other Victuals alſo are very cheap with 


them; Hens are bought for a Penny a piece (An- 


gule gallinæ fingulis comparantur denariis). © 


14. He requeſted that they might talk on 
Horſeback, and bring two a piece to the Con- 
ference (binos). . +: 

15. The Veſſel in which I was had twenty- 


four Oars; the other Veſſels had but 7wo large 
Oars a piece, STE ny e 

16. Take nothing for your Journey, neither 
Staves, nor Scrip, nor Bread, nor N 


Money; 


— a neither 


$ 


. 
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| 
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The Rendripg of the Particle Above, 3 


neither have two Coats a piece (neque binas tunicas 
habetote) wire dye Joo raves ixev. Pendet, ni 
fallor, ex illo quod præceſſit d | ferte}, ut 
ſenſus ſit, neque tantum vobiſcum ſumite ut fin 
22 bina veſtimenta habeatis. Grotius. 
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CHAP. IL 
The Rendring of the Particle Above, 


t. Fter that he was ſeen of above five 
| hundred Brethren at once; of whom 
the greater part remain unto this preſent, but 
ſome are fallen aſleep (pluſquam quingentis fra- 
if ibus). ir TmTwmxories dI\gots ipamt. indo 
mwrxoos conſtructio oft ine} | defectiva ]; 


| ficut Latinè dicimus, interfecit plus trecentos. 


Grotius. | 
*. Of Pompey's Army about fifteen thou- 

ſand were thought to have fallen, but there 

yield themſelves above twenty-four thouſand 

(amplius millia, &c.) 3 

3. The Overthrow of the Temple at Bethel, 


| by a King named Jofiah, was foretold above 


three hundred Years before the Thing came to 
pals (trecentis & amplius annis). 
4. They report, that Pythagoras of Samos 


taught Numa Pompilius his Learning; but this 


cannot be: For Pythagoras taught an hundred 
Tears after and above, in the Reign of Servius 
Tullius (centam amplius poſt annos). 


B 2 5. That 
| | Y 


4 The Rendring of the Particle Above; 


That Citadel was with great Reſolution 
aefbnded by the Spaniards for above the Space 
of three Months, tho' they wanted almoſt all 
Neceſſaries; and, which was the worſt, had no 
Proſpect of Relief (amplius). 

6. If a Man has occaſion for not above a 


Fe Pitcher, or a Glaſs of Water; I think 'tis eve- 


ry whit as well to draw it gut of a little Spring, 
as a great River. 810 | 
7. There were not above five hundred Chri- 
ſtians, unleſs, as we ſuſpected, any more lay 
in Ambuſh (zltra). | . 
8. The King himſelf was taken away by an 
ntimely Death (whether through any natural 
Diſeaſe, or. by. Poiſon, is uncertain) leaving 
behind him an incredible Want of him among 
=: People, for his fingular Virtues above his 
F 
9. Queen Elizabeth was very ſparing in con- 
ferring Honours; for in full twelve Years ſhe 


” 


had not raiſed above four Men to the Dignity 


of Barons (non:plures. quam). | 


10. Above cighteen Years ſince, William Ce- 
cil, Baron of Burghley, Lord High Treaſurer * 


of England, wiſhed me to compile an Hiſtori- 
cal Account of the firſt Beginnings of the Reign 
of Queen Elizabeth (plus 00 ann 
11. The Proteſtants complain'd that they 

were hardly dealt withal, in that they were not 
fore warn' d of the Queſtions to be controvert- 
ed, above a Day or two before (non niſi ante u- 
num & alterum diem). 


t 2. They 


The Rendring of the Particle Abobe. 5 
12. They report that one Virgin, remarkably 
fair and beautiful above the reſt, was forced a- 
way by the Crew of one Zalaſſius (ante alias.) 
13. It was an Evidence of his Prudence, 
that when he was come into that City that ex- 
cell'd all others in Antiquity, Humanity, and 
Learning, he became moſt dear unto it above 
all others (preter). 
14. Was not Ariſtides driven out of his Coun- 


try for this Reaſon, becauſe he was righteous 


above the common Level? 

If. //rael lov'd Foſeph above all the reſt of 
his Children, becauſe he was the Son of his 
old Ape (pre). | | 

16. The Loſs of our Merchants amounts 


to above ſixteen thouſand Engliſh Pounds; as 


will eaſily be made appear by Witneſſes upon 
Oath ( /upra), 

17. Grief has this Advantage above other E- 
vils, it cannot hear Age; other Diſtempers of 


the Mind Time nouriſhes, this it deſtroys. 


> i. ts. RR A. „ 
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The Rendring of the Particle About. | 


1. MARY abode with her about three 
| Months, and return'd*to her own - 


| Houſe (quaſi menſibus tribus). doi wives Tees. ' 


2. He ſaw in a Viſion evidently, about the 
winth Hour of the Day, an Angel of God coming 
t. £1 | B 3 in 


6 The Rendring of the Particle About. 


in to him, and ſaying unto him, Cornelius (bo- 
ra dici ferme nona). dc dg ird Ths nukeas. 

3. When the Fortification was finiſned, it 
was obſerved by Cæſar's Scouts, that certain 
Cohorts, that ſeemed to be about a Legion, 
were behind the Wood (uad inſtar legionis vi- 
deretur). 


4. We have a ſmall Parcel of Fables, about | 


(ad) an hundred and fifty, that Maximus Pla- 
nude collected and digeſted in Order. 


7. The Ship was laden with Salt, Oil, and 


other Merchandize, amounting to about thirty 
four thouſand of our Pounds ( plus minus). 

6. After they had skirmiſhed about four 
Hours, Africanus is beaten back into the Town 
(quaiuor plus minus, &c.) ; A 

Many of them which heard the Word 
believed; and the Number of the Men was 
about five thouſand (ad quinque millia). x ii 
| In 5 dd 7 dr, de Nds a. 

8. He had promiſed the Baſſa of Buda, that 
the Envoy he was to ſend, ſhould be in Buda, 
without fail, about the Beginning of December 


(/ub.) 


when he hears his Clients knocking at his Door 
about Cork-crowing ( ſub galli cantum). 
10. In about tbe middle of this Plain there was 
a Hillock, pretty much raiſed; which if Ceſar 
had gain'd and fortified, he verily believed he 
ſhould cut off the Enemy from the Town and 
Bridge, and all Proviſion (in hac fer? media pla- 


uitte), 
11. Such 


9. The Lawyer envies the Husbandman, - 


— > WEB. Sh. * A2 ud 33 


De Rendring of the Particle Alter. 7 


11. Such pion ons, and others more abſurd 
than theſe, do the Turks hold about Wine (circa). 

12. They determin'd that Paul and Barna- 
bas ſhould go up to Jeruſalem unto the Apo- 
ſtles and Elders about this ei ( ape). 
el Ty diner rer. 2 1 
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| CH A p. 1275 5 
be Rendring of the Pattick After: 10 
Ature would never bring into the 


World ſuch a Being, as gfter it 
endur'd all the Labours 15 Life, wald 
then fall into the eternal Evil of 2 (cum). 

2. After Alexauder, the Son, of Philip, had 
reign'd twelve Years, he died (quize). | 

2 No Man can be a Member of the State, 

an Enemy to it at the ſame time. Antbpuy 
was never look'd upon by the Romans as a Can: 
ſul, nor Nero as an Emperor, after the W 
had yoted them both Enemies (ex quo), -.. 

4. All the Multitude of the {/raelites ering 
forth from Elim, arrived at the e 
Sinai on the fifteenth Day of 2 Manth 
after they had left Egypt. 50 

. Fourteen Years after 1 went up. again e 
Jeruſalem with Barnabas, and took Titus with © 


1. 


me alſo (Po aunos quatuordecim). . Wr 


g I Wy. 
6. Concerning theſe things I ſhall begin de 


ſpeak, after I have ſaid a Word or 3919 ? Wen 


| ny, Undertaking, (/ n boe 3; \2 


B 4 : 7. de 


i 


$ The Rendring of the Particle After: - 


978 the Peſtilence, on by the Enemy, was 
left to the French, after the n had eld it 
Eleven Months ( poſts uam). 

8. She, ro require his Love, the fifth Month 
after he was come into Scotland, took him to her 
Husband, with the Aſſent of molt of the No- 
bility (quinto poſiquam in Scotiam venerat menſe). 

9. The fifth Day after he had taken that Re- 


ſolution, de gied; in the Conſulſhip of Cn. Do- 


mitius and C. Sofins. 
10. Wente told by his Scholar Poſidonius, 


that Panetibs liv'd thirty Years after his Publ. 


canis of thoſe Bvoks ( Goes quam edidiſſet). 

11. The Spann Fleet came with new Sup- 
plies of Mer within ſight of the Town, the 
next Day after it Was 2 up (poſtero die 
gadm dederetur). 

12. They were coimmanded i to depart their 
native Seats and Habitations within three Days 
after the Edict was promulg'd, upon pain of 
Death, and Forfciriite cal ben F e and 
Bftares Cris quem). 


Iz. The Day after we left Adrianople, they 5 


complain'd of. a Pain in their Heads, with a 
Dejection of their Spirits, and aLiftleſneſs both 
of Body and Mind, and deſi d my Advice (al. 
terv die quan, & 

14. The" fifth Day after our Admiral took a 
ſmall Neapolitan Veſſel, which. fell into our 
Hands by chance (Dvinto pdt die). 


157. Not only the Arverni receiy'd him, and 


oye Gallick and "Alpine Nations, one after an- 
other; 


2. The Town being more . aſſfail'd 


alone (ↄoſt hac mihi obtigerit). 


The Rendring of the Particle Alter. 9 
other; but alſo follow'd him to the War (dein- 
cepſque alie). Ss 

16. What? have you not heard of Cæſar's 
Atchievements in Spain? Two Armies beaten? 
Two Generals defeated ? Two Provinces ta- 
ken? Theſe things were done forty Days after 
Cæſar was come in view of the Enemy (qua- 


draginta diebus quibus). 


17. The Queen gave him a yearly Penſion, 
at which the Old Man being oppreſs'd, and 


overcome with Joy, died ſbortly after (Baud 


multò poſt). 
18. As he was muſtering his Army, upon a 


ſudden there aroſe a Tempeſt with great Cracks 


of Thunder, which with ſo thick and cloudy 


a Storm cover'd the King, that the Aſſembly 
loſt the Sight of him. And never after was 


Romulus ſeen upon Earch (Vec deinde). 


19. Every day after Ce/ar brought his Army 
into the Field, to ſee if Pompey would accept 
of Battel (Omnibus deinceps diebus). 

20. Some days after, when our Men were 
grown remiſs, and careleſs, the Enemies ſally 


out of the Gates, and ſet fire to our Works 


(Interjeftis aliquot diebus). 

21. Some few days after the Duke arrived 

privately in England, and came to the Queen 

unexpectedly at her Court at Greenwich, where 

they had ſome private Diſcourſe together (Poft 

los dies). . | 

22. Whatſoever, either good or bad, ſhall 

hereafter befall me, I ſhall impute it to you 


23. Tbe 


* 
** 3 
— — 


10 The Rendring of the Particle After. 


23. The Conſul fearing leſt the ſame things 
ſhould befall him afterwards, with the Loſs of 
his Goods, and Diſgrace perhaps into the Bar- 

gain, refign'd up his Conſulſhip, and remo- 
ving all he bad to Lavinium, quitted the Ciry 
(poſtmodum). 

24. We are ſaid then to repent, when thoſe 
things which we have done, begin afterwards 
to diſpleaſe us, and we change our Reſolution 
about them (p). | | 

25. The Articles agreed upon by the Com- 
miſſioners, the third Month after the Siege began, 
are theſe (poſt obſidionem inchoatam). 

26. Twice only after Numa's Reign was 
Janus his Temple ſhut: Once in the Conſul- 
ſhip of Titus Manlius, after the firſt Punick Mar 
was ended And again, after the War of Acti- 
am, when Auguſius had obtained Peace both by 

Sea and Land (poſt Punicum primum per fectum 
bellum). | | 

27. The Senate condemned Domitian after 

bis Death, and commanded his Statues to be 
pulPd down, and daſh'd in pieces (mortuum). 
28. There is no remembrance of former 
things; neither ſhall there be any remembrance 
of things that are to come, with thoſe that ſhall 
come after (apud eos qui porro futuri ſunt). _ 

29. After Supper the reviews her Will, goes 
to Bed, fleeps ſome Hours, and when ſhe 
wakes, ſpends the reſt of the Night in Prayer 
(4 cena). | a 

o. As for a Wound, that may be cured, 
nd after Revilings there is room for Reconci- 

liation 3 


\ 


The Rendring of the Particle After, 11 


liation; but he that diſcovers Secrets, is to be 
deſpaired of. 

31. In the Opinion of moſt Men he was 
held to be the next Heir after her to th King- 
dom of England ( ſecundus ab). 

32. If it had been neceſſary that this Relation 
ſhould have been made, not only truly, bur 
eloquently, it could never have been perform'd by 
me, even after all the Pains and Time that I could 
have beflow'd upon it (id verd 4 me præſtari, nullo 
tempore, nullo ſtudio potuiſſet). 

33. After thy Hardneſs, and impenitent Heart, 
thou treaſureſt up unto thy ſelf Wrath againſt 
the Day of Wrath, and Revelation of the righ- 
teous Judgment of God (ue tua eſt durities). 
x7! Þ oxanggTnTd ov. Duritiem id vocat Paulus 
quod Latini ſcriptores callum obductum animo, 
longa ſcilicet vitiorum conſuetudine. Grotius. 

34. All the Grecian Temples are built after 
the Form of this Temple (ad). 

3 y. The Trojans here build them a Town. 
AEneas, after the Name of his Wife, calls it La- 
vinium . uxoris nomine). | 
36. Rampe) 
ns they might be able ro overcome, but 
after whatmanner they ought to uſe the Victory 
(quem ad modum). 

37. Ariſtophanes Pore upon Socrates after a 
ridiculous manner, for being addicted to, and 
ſtudying Aſtrology, Geometry, Grammar, Rhe- 
torick, and practiſing all thoſe Arts and Sci- 
ences (ridiculum in modum). 


s Men confider'd not by what 


9 88 
— „„ 


38. Let 


12 The Rendring of the Particle Again. 


38. Let us after Socrates his Faſhion, con- 
ceal our own Opinion, undeceive others, and 


in every, Diſpute enquire what carries the fair- 
eſt ProMMÞbiliry of Truth. , 


Stone, after the manner of the purifying of the 


(ut ferebat Judæorum purificatio). 

40. As he was by no means able to make 
his Part good aguinſt them all together, ſo he 
thought himſelf a Match for them one afted ano- 
ber (Angulis). 


— — 


E H AP. V. 
- The Rendring of the Particle Again. 


E muſt put off our March for the 
preſent, and think of fighting: Let 
us be prepared in Mind for Battel, we ſhall 
not caſily ind the like Occaſion again (poſted 
reperio). | 
| 2. Such a Number of Locuſts aroſe and ſet- 
| - Atled upon all the Coaſts of Egypt, as had nei- 
xt her been ever before, nor will be again. 
3. God reſolved with himſelf never again to 
curſe the Earth upon the — of Man 
(deinceps). | 
4. On the other hand, There is ſomethin | 
that we again demand of you; that you will 
preferve to our Merchants their Privile A 
3 and by your Authority and 


39. There were ſer there fix Water- pots of 


Jeus, containing two or three Firkins a- piece 


n ** 


The Rendring of the Particle Again. 3 


defend and protect their Lives and Eſtates, as 
it becomes your City to do (viciſſim). 

7. Joſeph having ſpoke theſe Words, fell 
upon his Brother Benjamin's Neck with Tears, 
and Benjamin again embrac'd his Neck with 
Weeping. 

6. Since Man was made after the Image of 
God, whoever ſheds Man's Blood, his Blood 
ſhall again be ſhed by Man (invicem). | 

7. As it is not fit that I ſhguld make an In- 
ſult upon your Borders, /o again, you are un- 


. reaſonable to diſturb me in my Right (ic 


#erum). | 

8. The Buyer finds fault with the Commo- 
dity, again and again; but when he is gone, 
then he brags (etiam atque etiam). | 

g. The Danger of ſome Actions only relates 
to the Perſons that undertake em, but that of 
others to the whole Republick : And again, a 
Man's Life is endanger'd in ſome, in others 
his Reputation, and the Good-will of his Ci- 

are firſt born, 


tizens (itemgue e. 2 
Io. Little Ones, when they 
bas if they were 
rſtanding; but when they 


lie in ſüch a * man 
utterly void of U 

have got a little Addition of Strength, they 
make uſe both of their Undeiftanding and Sen- 
ſes; and ſtrive to raiſe themſelves upon their 
Feet, and to uſe their Hands; and they know * 
thoſe again that bring em up (agnoſcunt). 

11. Two are better than one; for if they 
fall, the one will lift up his Fellow. Again, 
if tuo lie together , then are they warm; hut 

2 how 


* 
OI 


14 The Rendring of the Particle Againft. 


how can one be warm alone? (Adde quod duo 
fi cubant, concaleſcunt.) 

12. With what Judgment ye judge, ye ſhall 
be judged, and with what Meaſure ye mete, 
it ſhall be meaſured to you again (remetietur). 
ernuTpnlioeTa. 

13. Which of you ſhall have an Aſs or an 
Ox fallen into a Pit, and will not ſtraight 
pull him out on the Sabbath-day ? And they 
could not anſwer him again to thoſe things 
(contra reſpondere). drremxetivas 


CH AP. VI. 


The Rendring of the Particle Agatiift. 


1. CUch is the Nature of the Man, left his 

Adverſary ſhould be unprovided, he 
himſelf furniſhes him with Weapons againſt 
himſelf (in). 


2. If thou bring thy Gift to the Altar, and 


there remembreſt that thy Brother hath ought 
againſt thee ; leave there thy Gift before the 
Altar, and go thy way, firſt be reconciled to 
thy Brother, and then come and offer thy Giſt 


(Habere quod de te queratur.) I xe n e, habet 


aliquid adverſum te. Ita locutio eadem ſumitur 
| Apoc. 2. 4. pro quo Paulus dicit youphy ess 


mu Aer. ¶ ſuerelam adverſus aliquem habere] 


Col. 3. 13. Grotias. 
14 I have ſomewhat againſt thee, becauſe thou 


left thy firſt Love (Habeo de te quod expo- 


ſtulem), 


of Battle, but the 


The Rendving of the Partick Againſt. 15 


ſtulem). "Eu N os, Habeo adverſum te. Habeo 
aliquid quod de te querar. | 
4. The moſt High hates the Wicked, and 
will puniſh the Ungodly, whom he reſerves 
againſt the Day of Vengeance (in). | | 
7. The Horſe is got ready againſt the Day 
ictory is in the Hand of 
the Lord (ad). 


6. The Water wherein their Prince has 
waſh'd his Hands, the Perſians uſe againſt ſeve- 
ral ſorts of Diſeaſes (ad). 

7. And when he had called unto him his 
twelve Diſciples, he gave them power againſt 
unclean Spirits, to caſt them out, and to heal 


all manner of Sickneſs, and all manner of Diſ- 


eaſe ( poteſtatem impurorum Spirituum, h. e. contra 
Spiritus impuros.) EREueiar mrdudmy dxgfdg mer. 

8. Go mto Hage over-againſ# you; and 
ſtraightway ye ſhall find an Ais tied, and a 
Colt with her: looſe them and bring them 
unto me (qui contra vos eſt). Bie Thy xapar The. 
daivarrs U. [qui eſt & regione veſtri |. 

g. Britain, the moſt famous Iſland of the 
whole World, divided from the Continent of 
Europe by the Ocean, lies over-againff Germany 
and France, in a triangular Form (objacer). 

10. There was a Lax amongſt the Phry- 
gians, Cyprians, Athenian}, Peloponneſians and 
Romans, againſt killing a ploughing Ox. Sahne 
degree of Goodneſs ought to be exerciſed ko- 
wards dumb Creatures, to keep Men the far- 
ther off from Cruelty to one anorheÞ (ne occi- 


dere liceret). . 0 
4.5 11. Cæſar 


U 


16 The Rendring of the Particle All. 


11. Ceſar exhorted his Soldiers not to take 
to heart thoſe things which had happen'd, and 


to ſet many fortunate Battels againſt one croſs 
one (oppono). e 


CH AP. .. 
- The Rendring of the Particle All. 


I. LL the Face of the Earth was cover'd | 


and darken'd by the Locuſts; every 
Herb of the Land, and all the Fruits of the 
Trees that the Hail had left, were conſum'd; 


nor was there any Verdure of Herb or Tree 


remaining in all Egypt (univerſus). 
2. I had rather loſe all Scotus, and twenty 
more ſuch as he, than one Cicero or Plutarch 


(integer). 


3. The Engizſh were tied by ſuch a League | 


to the Spaniards, that they were to join in War 
with them againſt àll People whatſoever (contra 
quoſcunque). $a 

4. A View being made of the Ways by Di- 
vitiacus, whom of all the Gauls he confided 
moſt in; at the fourth Watch he ſet forward 
(ex aliis Gallis ) | Hy 

7. How much better is it, never to live at 
all, than to live only to diſquiet a Man's ſelf 
with reſtleſs Sollicitude of Mind and toilſome 
Pains of Body, for that which he can neither 
keep nor part withal with any Contentment ? 


(omnino nunquam). 6. Ah 
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6. All theſe things are ſo ſubſtantially prov'd 


by the molt ſerious Teſtimony of very many, 


that there is no Place at all for Excuſe, De- 
fence, or Evaſion. 


7. When they had ſtaid here two days, and 


there appeared zo hope at all of the revoltin 
of the Portugueze, they quirted the Place (plan? 
nullus). 

8. There were in all but two ways by which 
they could poſſibly go out of their Country, 
one thro' the Seguani, narrow and difficult; 
the other thro' our Province, much eaſier and 
readier (omnino). 

9. What doth the Lord thy God require of 
thee, bur to fear the Lord thy God, zo walk in 
all his ways, and to love him, and to ſerve the 
Lord thy God with all thy Heart, and with 
all thy Soul (at omnino ejus viis gradiaris). 


10. They did not dare come out of the Port, 


tho' Cze/ar had in all but twelve Ships. 

11. Fifteen Thouſand Men were all that re- 
mained of all the Army of the Eaſtern People 
(omnino ſuperfucrant). 

12. Some few Days after her Coronation a 
Parliament is held, wherein it is firſt 5y general 
Voice of all Men enacted, that Anne is the law- 
ful, undoubted, and moſt -certain Qucen of 
England (omnibus omnium ſuffragiis). 

13. The Queen moſt bountifully entertain'd 
her Uncle in his Return thro' England with all 
kind of Courteſy (ullo non). 

14 Whereas every other Duty beſides is but 
to ſhew itſelf as Time and Opportunity re- 
C quire, 


I 
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quire, for Praycr all Times are convenient (uul- 
la non tempora). - 

If. The Citizens having notice before hand 
from Hi/paniola, convey'd away all their richeſt 
Treaſure to Places more remote ( pretio/i//im3 
queque). | t | 

16. Her Death ſhe underwent quietly and 
chriſtianly, wiſhing all Happineſs to the King, 
and forgiving her Enemies (proſpera queque). 

17. Becauſe the Townſmen offered fo little 
Money for the redeeming the Town, they 
began to fire and demoliſh all the nubleſt Build- 
ings ( ſplendidiſſima queque ædiſicia). 

18. She wiſh'd that the Engliſh might be 
more mildly uſed, and not they alone expoſed 
to all the greateſi Hazards (extremis quibuſque). 

19. Now the Engliſh Mens Powder failed 
them, their Pikes were broken, all their ſtouteſt 
Men ſlain or wounded; their Maſts and Trim- 
mers overthrown, their Cables cur, their Ship 
batter'd with eight hundred great Shot (For- 
tiſſimi quique). 5 

20. All the Time that he ſpent upon his 
Luſts and Sports (which was a great Part of 
his Time) he ftole from the State, the Govern- 
_—_ of which he had undertaken (quod tempo» 
ris). ; 
21. All the Money be has he delivers up to 
Ceſar,and ſhews him what Corn and Shipping 
he has any where (Quad habet pecuniæ). 


22. All the Money that is due to him from 
the Republick, ſhall be paid to his Father, or 


to whom he ſhall appoint to receive it. 
| FRY, 23. All 
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23. All theſe have of their Abundance caſt 
into the Treaſury, but ſhe of her Penury hath 
caſt in all the Living that ſbe had (quicquid fas 
cultatum habebat). d ] % Blov oy AN 

24. All the Time I can gain to my ſelf is that 
which I ſieal from my Sleep and my Meals; and 


becauſe that is not much, I have made bur a 


ſlow Progreſs ; yet becauſe it is ſomewhat, I 
have at laſt finith'd my Utopia, and have ſent 
it to you, Friend Peter, to read and peruſe 
(Mibi hoc ſolum temporis acquiro, quod ſono ci- 
bogue ſuſfuror). 

25. I made me Gardens and Orchards, and 
I planted Trees in them of all Kind of Fruits 
(omne genus fruttuoſas arbores). 

26. My Brethren, count it all Joy when ye 
fall into divers Temprations z knowing this, 
that the trying of your Faith worketh Patience 
(Summopere gaudendum exiſſimate). adouy yaegy 
lying) omne gaudium exiſtimaie, 1. e. materiam 
ſummi gaudii, nempe ſpiritualis; d | omnis | 
pro eo quod ſummun eſt, ut 1 Tim. i. 15. 
Grotius. 

27. Thou art all fair (tota bella) my Love; 
there is no Spet in thee. How much better 
is thy Love than Wine, and the Smell of thine 
Ointments han all Spices ! (quibuſvis) 

28. So great a Quaking and Trembling came 
upon me, that it ſhook all my Joints (quantum 
eſt artuum meorum). 
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29. All the Fiſh in Syracuſe are in this Place, 

this is their common Water (Hyracuſis quicquid 
oft piſcium). 

' - 30. In regard the Wants and Neceſſities of 
thofe deplorable People will admit of no Delay, 
we thought it requiſite to ſend before- hand 
two thouſand Exgliſh Pounds with all poſſible 
Speed, to be diſtributed amongſt ſuch as ſhall 
be judg'd to be the moſt in preſent need of 
Comfort and Succour {quanta fieri poterat ce- 
leritate). 

31. Cæſar having laid in Proviſion of Corn 
With all the Speed he could, makes large Marches 
after Arioviſius (quam celerrime potait). 

32. Underſtanding how Matters ſtood, and 
how great Danger both the Camp, and the 
Legions, and the General was in, they made 
all the Haſte they poſſibly could (mbil ad celerita- 
tem fibi reliqui fecerunt). 

33. The French urge the Aſſault, the Engliſh 
reſiſt them with all their Might (pro viribus). 

34. We paſs' d over a great Tract of Land, 
where we found the Graſs, Barley, Oats and 
Wheat parch'd, and almoſt quite kill'd with 
Drought (tantum non) 

35. The Country of Colchis abounds with 
all Sorts of Fruits, coming up almoſt of their 
own accord (modo non). 

36. For a King, and a King born, to have 
drank at the true Fountains of Learning, nay, 
to have been a Fountain of Learning himielf, 
is almoſt a Miracle (prope abeſt d). 

37. This 
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37. This is a great and difficult Work, who 


denics it? But what is there excellent which is 
not alſo hard (quid autem preclarum, non idem 
arduum?) 

38. Epicurus ſays no Man can live pleaſantly 
unleſs he live alſo honeſtly, wiſely, juſtly (2 
idem vivat ). 

39. In this Point I and Brutus are agreed, 
as alſo Ariſtotle, Zenocrates, Speuſippus, Polemo 
(item). | | 

40. The moſt ancient Attict Laws, whence 
the Roman alſo were afterwards taken, have 
their Original from the Laws of Moſes (et 
Romanæ) | 

41. Father, the Hour is come glorify thy 
Son, that thy Son alſo may glorify thee (ut et. 
Ut te tuus viciſſim). iva Y &c. 

42. If we have been planted together in the 

© Likeneſs of his Death, we ſhall be alſo in the 
Likeneſs of his Reſurrection (ſimul & | nimirum 
etiam] reſurrectionis erimus). ans H Tis dvasa- 
og £90uihe lc. 

43. Whether this Head ought to be treated 
of, or altogether to be omitted, may perhaps |} 
admit of a Diſpute (an plane). | q 

44. King Agrippa, believeſt thou the Pro- 
phers ? I. know that thou believeſt. Then 
Agrippa ſaid unto Paul, Almoſt thou perſuadeſt 
me to be a Chriſtian, And Paul ſaid, I would 
to God that not only thou, but allo all that 
hear me this Day, were both almoſt and altoge- | 
ther ſuch as | am, except theſe 7945 prope= | 


modum et plant) x & iniyp 1 u may ot in no- 
dico et in magno : et propemodum et aqmodum. 


--4 } - 45- We 
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45. We would have truly courageous Men 


to be Lovers alſo of Goodneſs and fair Deal- 


ing, of Truth and Sincerity (viros, &c. eoſ- 


dem, &c.) 


CHAP. VII. 
The Rendring of the Particle Along. 


OR reſtraining of theſe, Lentulus being 

F ſent with Men of War, took above two 

hundred Pirates, and put them in Priſons along 
the Sea-coaſt (per). 

2. This hk ſuch a Terror into the Peo- 


ple of Gaul, that as the Army was coming, 


whole Cities went out to meet them, with 
Women and Children down on their Knees 


along the Road Side , * via). 


11 al. 
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C HAP. IX. | 
The Rendring of the Particle Among. 


HEN they were come to the Hill, 
there met Saul a Company of Pro- 
hets, among whom he himſelf being divinely 
inſpir'd, began to propheſy (quos inter). 

2. The firſt Maſters of Knowledge among 
the Grecians were as well Pocts as Philotophers 


(apud). 


3. He has remain'd among us, in the Dif- 
* of his Truſt, with that Fidelity, Vigi- 


lance, . k 


by Ao — 
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lance, Prudence and Equity, that neither you 
nor we can deſire greater Virtue and Probity 


in an Ambaſſador. 
4. He that depends upon the giddy and ig- 


norant Multirude, is not to be reckon'd among 


the Men of a- great Soul (in). & ts is Y e 
Arni lust Xews. In quibus vos quogue eſiis, vo- 
cati Jeſu Chriſii, Rom. 1. 6. 

. Let us rank nothing among Evils, which 
is appointed either by God, er by Nature, the 
common Mother Gin). 

6. Bleſſed art thou among Women, and bleſſed 


is the Fruit of thy Womb (iz — 8 


vu. pe 


ht 


— 


CHAP, X. 
De Rendring of the Partich and. 


HE LSrd Deputy beides Fin to 
purſue them no Jonger, but to take 


Hoſtages, and receive them into his Protection (ob- . 


fidibus acceptis in tutelam recipere). 
2. A very few truſting to their Strengrh, 


ſwam over; all the reſt our Horſe overtook and 
ſlew. (conſecuti interfecere). 


3. Jeſus — and faid unto ther, G ; 
and ſhew Jo again thoſe things which ye do | 


hear and ſce: The Blind receive their Sight, 
he Lame walk, the Lepers arc cleanſed 
the Deaf _— the Dead are raiſed ups a 


an 


= 
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the Poor have the Goſpel preached to them 
(ite renunciatum). Thopdyivres , myyei nan. 

4. He made an obſtinate Reſiſtance, and 
fought deſperately to defend the Houſe he was 
in; but within an Hour or two he is taken and 
carried away to Priſon (captus in carcerem abdu- 
citur). 

. Behold, there was a great Earthquake; 
for the Angel of the Lord deſcended, and came 
oY rolled back the Stone from the Door, and 
at upon it (venerat avolutum). Tlesgrtadwy ams= 
XA. | 

6. Then Herod, when he ſaw that he was 
mocked of the Wile Men, was exceedin 
wroth, and ſent forth and ſlew all the Children, 
that were in Bethlehem, and in all the Coaſts 
thereof, from two Years old and under, accord- 
ing to the Time which he had diligently en- 
quired of the Wiſe Men (miſit inter fectum). A- 
nge d ver hs, eleganti brevitate pro miſſis mi- 
litibus interfecit. Grotius. 

F. She, being before INS. ( prius edocta, 

or præmonita) of her Mother, faid, Give me 

here John Baptiſt's Head in a Charger. And 
the King was ſorry: Nevertheleſs for the Oat hs? 
ſake, and them which ſat with him at Meat, | 
he commanded it to be given her. And he ſent + 
and beheaded John in the Priſon (miſitque decols ks 
latum). | | 
8. Some Days ifrer; Paul ſaid unto Barnabas, 

Let us go again and viſit our Brethren in every 

City where we have preach'd the Word of the 

Lord, and ſee how they do enn, &c. Lat 


* 
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modo ſe habeant). {moneda A ijðͤ 
Tas Axe. Hebraica locutio, pro enix yeos 
T6; ix of ddvages. Sic Actor. 16. 3. adtigar 
emyTys I mig dur im "EMuv . Sciebant 
omnes quod pater ejus erat Græcus. Grotius. 

9. Farus keeps Tubero, arriving with his 
Fleet at rica, out of the Haven and Town, 
and ſuffers him not to land his Son that was 
fick, but forces him to weigh Anchor and leave 
the Place ( /ublatis anchoris, &c.) | 

10. Herod had laid hold on John, and bound 
bim, and put him into Priſon for Herodias ſake, 
his Brother Philip's Wiſe. For Joby had ſaid 
unto him, It is not lawful for thee to have her 
(vinctumque dederat in cuſtodian). 

11. When Jeſus had finiſhed theſe Sayings, 
he departed from Galilee, and came into the 
Coaſts of Judæa, beyond Jordan: And great 
Multitudes follow'd him, and he healed them 
there (quos illic, &c.) _— 
112. There is one alone, and there is not a 

ſecond; yea, he hath neither Child nor Bro- 
ther : And yet there is no End of his Labour, nei- 
ther is his Eye ſatisfied with Riches, neither 
ſaith he, For whom do I labour, and bereave 
my Soul of Good? This is alſo Vanity, yea, 
it is a fore Evil (qui tamen nullum laborandi #- 
nem facit). 1 
13. They made light of it, and went their 
ways, one to his Farm, another to his Mer- 
chandiſe: And the Remnant toe, his Servants, 
and entreated them ſhamefully, aud ſlew them com- 


prehenſos cum ignominia peremerunt). _ 
| | 14. All 


* * 
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14. All my Care is to live happily, and hap- 
pily he cannot live, that does not live well 


(autem). 

17. Wiſdom is better than Strength: Ne- 7 
vertheleſs the poor Man's Wiſdom is deſpiſed, 
and bis Words are not heard (nec ejus verlis ab- 
temperatur). 8 

16. Is there room in thy Father's Houſe for , 

us to lodge in? And ſhe faid, We have both 
Straw and Provender enough, and room alſo 
to lodge in (nec non). 5 = 

17, Have ye not read in the Law, how that 
on the Sabbath-days, the Prieſts in the Tem- 

ple prophane the Sabbath, and are blameleſs? 
() h. e. & tamen. Y drain ei. | 

18. She gives him a flat Denial, and ſays be 

does not attempt a fair thing (neque eum ait). 

19. What is Truth? ſaid jeſting Pilate, and 
would not ſtay for an Anſwer (ner). 

20. Ariſtoxenus, Muſician and Philoſopher too, 
maintain'd that the Soul was Harmony. He I 
kept to his Art (idemgue Philoſophus). | 

21. I ſhould think it convenient for you, 
(which is a Method I have took) always to 
mingle Latin with your Greek; and that not in 

the Study of Eloquence only, but of Philoſo- 
phy alſo (negue id). 5 
22. But theſe things may ſeem boyiſh, and 
to proceed from a tifling Brain, and not be- 
coming the Gravity of an Hiſtorian (nec pro). 
23. We ought both to put an end to our 
Obſtinacy, and lay down our Arms, and no 
longer to tempt Fortune; the Inconveniences 
5 | | | on 
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on both ſides receiv'd are great —_ (neque 
amplius). 

24. He adviſed him to divide bis Army, and 
not ſuffer the whole Strength of his Kingdom 
to be expoſed to the Hazard of one ſingle Bat- 
tel (ne. 

25. What a Furtherance this will be, not 
only to your own, but to the Peace of all Eu- 
rope, and that perhaps for many Years, there is 
no body but underſtands (atque). 

26. Some have diſputed, kettle Health be 


a Pleaſure or no, becaule, ſay they, it cannot 


be felt. This I abſolutely deny: For what 
Man is in Health, that does not feel a Delight 
in it, if he be awake? And what is Delight but 
another Name for Pleaſure? (At delefatio quid 
aliud quam alio nomine voluptas et?) 

27, The Secretary," who tranſcribed theſe _ 


Papers, being commanded to caſt them into ' * 
the Fire, hid them under a Mat in the Dake's 


Chamber, and this, as it ſeemeth, by « Agreemeſt 
(S compoſt, ut videtur): De 

28. We roſe beriines in the Morning, and 
ſometimes before Day, that we might come 
the ſooner to our Inns at Night ( quidem).. . 

29. I determined nbr to know any thi 
among you, fave Jeſus Chriſt, aud him cruci- 
fied 8 quidem crucifixum). Kei Troy dFavpwuiyor, 
eum cruciſi um. — 

30. Bur here will land up „ Thnrydides ; for bs 
Foquence is by ſome admir'd; and jx//ly : But 
this is nothing toi the Orator we ſeek ; for it is 


one _ to unfold a Matter by way of Nar- 
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ration; another thing to accuſe a Man, or clear 
him, by Arguments: And in Narrations, one 


thing to ſtay the Hearer, another to {tir him 


(exorietur, &c. id quidem refte). : 

31. He never cats above once a Day, and 
that ſparingly. He is temperate in drinking 
(& quidem parct). 8 
32. Jeſus went up into a Mountain, and 
there he fat with his Diſciples. Aud the Paſſo- 
ver, a Feaſt of the Jews, was nigh (Duum qui- 
dem inſtaret). : 

33. Do not rich Men oppreſs you, and draw 
you before the Judgment cats? (& iidem vos in 

jus rapiunt ?) Rat auto; inxeny Vuts ts xerriela; 
& ipfi trahunt vos ad judicia ? durel, ut & iidem, 
videtur abundare. LS 

34. Thucydides, in the Art of ſpeaking, hath 
in my Opinion far exceeded all the Hiſtorians. 

For he is ſo full of Matter, that the Number 
of his Sentences doth almoſt reach to the Num- 
ber of his Words; and in his Hords he is ſo apt 


and ſo cloſe, that it is hard to ſay, whether his 

- Words do more illuſt rate his Sentences, or his 

'- . Sentences his Words (ita porro verbis aptus & 
 preſſu) 


35. If there ariſe a Matter too hard for thee 
to judge of, then ſhalt thou come unto the 
Prieſts the Levites, aul unto the Judge that 
ſhall be in thoſe Days, and enquire; and they 
ſhall ſhew thee the Sentence of Judgment ( ju- 
dicemgue, qui tum erit). Que pro vel, quomodo 


Virgilius, Precipitare jubent, ſubjeFi/que urere _ 


* 
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flammis. Saxum ingens voluunt alii, radiiſque ro- 
tarum, &c. 25 | 

36. After thefe things the Lord appointed 

| other Seventy alſo, and ſent them wo and two 

1 before his Face into every City, and Place, I 
| whither he himſelf would come (binos): dee Jo. 
F 37. Would ro'CGod you could bear with me 

| a little in my Folly; and indeed bear with me 

| (& vero [ [ed &] ferte me). Au x dried h, 
attamen, quæ ſo, me ferte. 

N 38. And thinteſt thou this, O Man, that 


5 judgeſt them which do ſuch things, and doeſt 
1.5 the ſame, that thou ſhalt eſen p the judgment 
17 of God? (An verd hoe putas)? Asie 9 vd, 
4 Exiſtimas autem hoc? Poteſue hoc in animum in- 
J by ducere? * | 
5 39. We give Thanks. to God, and the Father 
1 of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, praying always for 
8 you (& patri) hoc eſt, /rilicet patri. | 2 
| 45. No Man that warreth entangleth him- | 
ſelf with the Affairs of this Life; that he may 4 
pleaſe kinygwho hath choſen him to be a Sol- 4 
dier. Aud if a Man alſo firive for Maſterits, yet 
is he not crowned except he ſtrive lawfully . 
(Fam / quis in agone cer tat). *Edv N d ms. 
41. Their Sick they end (curant) with great 
Affection, and omit nothing either as to Phy- 
ſick or Diet, whereby they may reſtore them 
to their Health again. And for thoſe who labour 
under incurable Diſeaſes, they comfort them b / 
fitting by them, by talking with them, and by 


| | 


| uſing all poſſible ways to make chem caly (Qui | es 
| inſanabili morbo laborantes). AIRS 
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| . Is it not clearer than the Day, that we 
ſee and feel within our ſelve$ indelible Chara- | 
cters of Excellence? And is it not full as clear, | 
that we experience every Moment the Effects 
of deplorable Baſeneſs? (Sed * nonne wer eque 
clarum eſt). 

z. The High-Prieſt en commanded 
them that ſtood by him to {mite Paul on the 
Mouth. Then ſaid Paul unto him, God al! 
ſmite thee, thou whited Wall. Aud ſitteſt ton { 
to judge me after the Law, and commandeſt 

me to be ſmitten contrary ro the Law? (Ergo. 
tu ſedes, Cc.) x 09 u. xpivay we N rigor, 8 
ane] KEAGUES 1h M n; | 
Peter faſtening his Eyes upon bim, with 
John, ſaid, Look on us. And be gave heed unto 
them, expecting to receive ſomething of them 
(As ille nts operam dabaz. At ille ad eos animum ö 
attendit ). © 5 i A Vox eſt bene Graz» - 3 
ca, quales multæ apud Lucam. Iutentus os te- 5 
zebat. Grotius. 
7. The Multitude of the City whs divided 3 
and part held with the Jeus, and part · with the 
Apoſtles (ita ut partim a, &c. ftarent). x) oi wav 
deny guy Tis L & 5 pA! + d 
| 46. This is the Love of God, that we keep 
e Commandments: And hisCommandments are 
not grievous (que ſand eju præcepta). I di un- 
a durs gaαν,ĩ d ci. Ke} [Et | pro relativo; 
quaſi diceret, que mandata ejus gravia non ſunt, 
nempe propter opem Divinam. F; 
FE... Ni een, Chri 0 Duce & deve Chrife. [ | 
; | rotius | 


47. It 
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47- If any Man offend not in Word, the 
fame is a perfect Man, and able alſo to bridle ” 
the whole Body (qui poſſit etiam) Suva; A- 
«Wyo ou d 79 ow (eh. 2 ; 

48. Feed the Flock of God which is among 
you, taking the Overſight thereof. And when 
the chief Shepherd ſhall appear, ye ſhall receive 
a Crown of Glory that fadeth not away (/ts 
2 fiet, at, &c. accipiatis). 

* 49. The People which fat in Darkneſs faw 
great Light: And to them which ſat in the re- 
gion and ſhadow of Death (in regione & umbra). 
Regione & umbra dictum eſt per ur du Joey 
Lanum per duo] pro regione umbræ mortis. Grot. 
50. When Paul perceived that the one Part 
were Sadducees, and the other Phariſees, he cri- 
ed out in the Council, Brethren, I am a Phari- 
a ſee, the Son of a Phariſee: Of the Hope and 
ef + Reſurreftion of the Dead I am called in gueſtion 
8 ( /perate reſurreftioais mortuorum ſum vrus), efes 
tam g dada vert tys name; de ſpe 4 
& reſurrectione moſtuorum ego judicor. Iterum w | 
$14 Juv. Rectum fuerat, π i dr % ¶ e ? ͤ“ | 
ws, de ſpe reſurrectionis | 05 ſpem de reſurectione] 


in judicium vocor. Grotius. DES 

5. Unto the Woman he ſaid, I will greatly of 
multiply thy ſorrow and thy conceptions in Sor= .* MN 
row thou ſhalt bring ferth Children (eramnas | 
& conceptus tuos) Id eſt, ærumnas ex conceptu, 


>. cha 
we 


= 


prægnantium ſcilicet mala. Grotius. 
52. Some Men beſto too much Study and 
Pains upd things obſcure and difficult, and - 


thoſe nor neceſſary (eaſ/demgue). 205" 
| | | 4 | 73 No- 


* 


K. \ 


— — 
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* £3. Nothing is more creditable and magni- 


ficenr, than to cpntemn Money, if you have 


it not; and if you have, tofemploy it in Boun- 
ty and Liberality ( habeas). 

74. Can any Man be fo fottiſhly arrogant, 
as to think there is a Mind and Reaſon in himſelf, 
and that there is none in the Heavens and in the 
HYorld? Or to think, that'thoſe things are mo- 
ved without Reaſon and Underſtanding, which 
with the utmoſt Stretch of his Reaſon and Un- 
derſtanding he is ſcarce able to comprehend? 
(ut in ſe mentem & rationem putet ineſſe, in celo 
mundoque non putet ?) ILY 

557. Pompey's Lieutenant came twice into 
Cæſar's Hands, and was diſmiſſed by him, 
once at Corſinium, and a ſecond time in Spain 
(iterum). . 

Js. Experience ſhews me that there is ng- 

thing like Courteſy and good Nature : And 
this appears plainly to all that know me and my 
Brother (Id aded). _ 


CHAP. XI. 
The Rendring of the Particle Ag. 


1. IN the End of the Sabbath, as it began 15 
dawn, towards the Brſt Day of the 
Weck, came Mary Magdalene, and the other 


* 


Mary, to fee the Sepulchre (hm luceſceret). Ty 


 &inquouuoy deſk iu. iu d νναννι e apud He 
rodotum. Sic ms emions | poſiera }. Grotius. 
| . 2. I 


* 


* 
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2. If ye had Faith as a Grain of Muſtard- 
Seed, ye might fay unto this Sycamine Tree, 
Be thou plucked up by the Root, and be thou 
planted in the Sea; and it ſhould obey you (Sz 
tantum fidei haberetis, quantum eſt granum {i= 
napis). | ; 
3. As ur did not think of asking it, ſo neither 
did he of telling us, in what Part of the new- 
found World Uropis is fituated (neque nobis in 
mentem venit querere, neque ith dicere). 

4. Do as thou wouldſt be done unto, is a Sen- 
tence which all Nations under Heaven are a- 


\ greed upon. Refer this Sentence to the Love 


of God, and it extinguiſheth all heinous Crimes: 
Refer it to the Love of thy Neighbour, and 
all grievous Wrongs it baniſheth out of the 


World (Facito ficut tibi vis ſieri). 


7. 4s a Mother loveth her only Son, /o I 
loved thee, O my Brother Jonathan ( cut, ita). 
6. As the Wounds of our Body, /o the In- 
conveniences of an Army are to be concealed; 
leſt we ſhould increaſe the Enemy's Hope 


(uli, ita). , 


F. They were conſtrain'd to fetch u „ as 


their other Proviſion, ſo their Wood and Water 
from Corcyra in Ships of Burden (cuts, ita). 

- 8. Cæſar being, as weſhew!d before, in his 
Winter Quarters, Rumours were brought thick 
to him, that the Celtæ were in a Conſpiracy a- 


gainſt the People of Rome (ita uti). 


9. Cicero in his Book de Legibus, ſays, that 
the Laws ought to govern the Magiſtrates, 


as the Magiſtrates do the People (ita ut). 
; D , 10. His 


— 


— — 2 — — — — — — — 
CY 
- 

* 
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10. HisRaiment became ſhining, exceeding 
white as Snow, /o as no Fuller upon Earth can 
white them (quomodo nullus in orbe Fullo dealbare 
polſit). Oĩa tyragtus 6H The ys d qu,ẽͥ. AN. 
Qualia fullo non poteſt ſuper terram candida face- 
re. Quam candida nullus in terris fullo fecerit. 
Non diffimile loquendi genus apud Horatium, 6 
anime quales neque candidiores Terra tulit. Grot. ; 
11. They were all fill'd with the Holy Ghoſt, . | 
and began to ſpeak with other Tongues, as | 
the Spirit gave them Utterance (prout ois Spiritus © 
fart dabat). ubs n Tir ua idids dung an- 
eb. 4 1 

12. When they had paſſed — Ampbi- 
polis and Apollonia, they came to Theſſalonica, 
where was a Synagogue of the Fews. And 
Paul, as his manner was, went in unto them, 
and three Sabbath-Days together reaſon'd with 
them out of the Scriptures ( Paulus autem, mo- 
re ſuo). Kami $5 w Gade To Hax eU webs f 
aurds. - Hebraiſmus, pro © 3 abn. . . duſts. 

- ans conan, Kc. Grotius! f 

13. I fay, through the Grace given unto me, 
to every Man that is among you, not to think 
of himſelf more highly than he ought to think; 
bar ro think ſoberly, according as God hath dealt 

_ Fo every Man the meaſure of Faith ( pro ſidei mo- 
do, quem cuique Deus impertivit). uc ws 6 nds , 
$ulews wiper aims. Eft hic tranſpoſitio, ds ingry 

icut unicuique |, qualia multa apud Paulum. 

rotias. eds 7 * ; 
14. O Jeruſalem, Jeruſalem, how often 

would I have gathered thy Children together, 

ig. A 4 ad Sh 


| 
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as a Hen gathereth her Chickens under her 
Wings, and ye would not: What Majeſty, 
and yet what Sweetneſs and Condeſcenſion, is 
there in theſe Expreſſions? (quomodo). 

14. Bury me as you would do the meaneſt 
Chriſtian; nor does it concern me where you 
lay my Body, which will be to be found at the 
y; as well in one Place as another 
( quemadmodum). . | bY os 
- 16. Virtue is ſelf-ſufficient, as to ny well, 
ſo alſo happily ; which if it depend on foreign 
Helps, I do not underſtand why it either ſnould 
be thought worthy to be ſo much extoll'd in 
Words, or ſo eagerly courted in Life. 

17. Youſhould bear whatever happens chear- 
fully, as if you had wiſhed it might happen; for 
it would have been your Duty to have wiſh'd 
it, could you have known that God defign'd 
0 on you (quicquid acciderit, quaſi volueris acci- 

of Th 

18. In Terence, Youths obſerve one thing, 
and Men admire another. Thoſe are pleas d 
with the Purity and Cleanneſs of his L ez 
theſe ſee there, as in a Looking · glaſs, the Life 
and Manners of Men (velw). . 

19. I depart (ſays Cato) as out of an Inn, 
not as out of a Dwelling-houſe (zanquam). 
20. Every Quarter of the habitable World 
is a wife Man's Country. It were an Injury 
and Diſparagement to ſuppoſe him a Stranger 
any where. He looks upon all Lands, as if be 
bad a Propriety in them; and upon his own, as if 
it were in common to all Mankind (Omnes terras 
„ D 2 8 tan- 


, |; 
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tanquam ſuas videt, , & ſuas hy TN omni- 
um). 

21. The wiſe "BL, cites. * — 
himſelf to reſiſt Pain, as an Enamyz is . 
that Armour? Courage, Reſolution, and the 
private Diſcourſe he holds with himſelf. 
232. When the cold North Wind blows it 

congeals the Water into Ice, and cloaths it as 
with a Breaſt-plare. It devours the Mountains, 
burns the Woods, and conſumes the Graſs like 

Fire (quaſi). 

23. Some were of opinion chat they were 
forthwith to be received and aſſiſted; others, 
that they were to be eſteem'd as Rebels, and 
unworthy of Help (rebellium loco). 

24. Such an Eagerneſs to repair their Diſ- 
honour ſeiz'd the whole Army, that Nobody 
needed the Command of either Tribune or 
Centurion; and every one, even as 4 Puniſh- 
ment, impoſed upon himſelf Labours extraor- 
dinary (etiam pene loco). 

257. The High-Prieſt and chief of the Jews 
defired of Feſtus, as a Favour, that he would 
ſend for Paul to Jeruſalem, laying wait in ID 
way to kill him (beneficis loco poſtulabant). arc. 

S dew, & c. xdeis hic eſt beneficium, ut apud 
Græcos ſæpe, ut 


A dess 4 bend drags Men 


Gratia quę tarda 1 ingrata oft gratia. 
ed 5 Grotius. 


be . 


26, When 
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26. When God drew me away from my 
Father's Houſe, I deſir'd this of my Wife, as 
à Kindneſs, that ſhe ſhould ſay I was her Bro- 
ther (in beneficit loco). 

27. It cannot be denied that he was an Ene- 
my in the ſame Exceſs, and proſecuted thoſe 
be look'd on as his Enemies with the utmoſt Ri- 
gour and Animoſity, and was not eaſily induc'd 
to Reconciliation. And yet there were ſome 
Examples of his receding in that Particular 
(pro ſibi inimicis ducebat). 

28. Thy Lips, O my Spouſe, drop as the 
Heney-comb z Honey and Milk are under thy 
Tongue, and the Smell of thy Garments is 
like the Smell of Lebanon (Favo manant tua 
labella). 

29. The Turks © count all Madmen and Fools 
to be certainly deſign'd for Heaven, and there- 
fore they look upon them as Demi-gods here 
on Earth (pro. inſtar). Toz nuileors. | 


Toy you * 087 La fer- colon; 
Quem nunc ſuſpiciunt Ithacenſes Numinis inſtar. 


30. Be as a Father to the Fatherleſs, and 4s 
a Husband to their Mother; ſo ſhalt thou be 
as a Son to the moſt High, who will love thee 
more than thine own Mother. 
31. Several Things are was; 5 ortable if they 
are but indifferent; as Poet uſick, Paint- 
ing, and Pres Speeches tanned: 


Da. 32. . Cer- 
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32. Certainly Kings that have able Men of 
their Nobility, will find their Bufineſs flide 
more eaſily if they employ em; for the Pco- 
ple naturally bend to ſuch Nobles, as born in 
ſome fort to command (utpote natos quodammodd). 

33. It would not be amiſs for a Politician 
to read the Lives of thoſe that have been 
thought to excel in civil Wiſdom; as that of 
Pericles, of Cato, of Demoſthenes „ and Cicero 
(puta Periclis). 

34. All living Creatures decline what they 
think will hurt them, and ſearch after and 
procure all things neceſſary for Life,. as Food, 
as Lurking-places, as other things of the ſame 
Kind (ut ). 44 4 ; 

35. The moſt ancient Laws chat are. know i 
to us, were formerly aſcrib'd to God,” as their .. 
Auther (Deo Authors ). "2. 

36. Many other things there be which they 
have received to hold, as the waſhing of Cups 
and Pots,- brazen Veſſels, and of Tables (Pocu- 
lorum lotiones). ſubintellige, /cilicet, uidelicet. 

7. Tho' I ſpeak with the Tongues of Men 
of Angels, and have not Charity, I am be- 
come as Nad Braſs, or a tinkling Cymbal 
( faftus ſum #5 reſonans) h. e. velut æs reſonans. 
D xanmds nor. Ruſticus expettat dum defluit 
amnis,: h. velut, ficut ruſticus. Hor. 

38. The Harlot's Heart is Snares and Nets, 
and her Hands as Bands; whoſo pleaſeth God 
ſhall eſcape from her, but the Sinner ſhall be 
taken by her ſer mant vintila ). 
ik _ 39. And 
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39. And thus t Man died, leaving his 
Death as an - peers of a noble Courage, and 
þ a Memorial of Virtue to all his Connery (ex- 
 — emplum).. 
40. His Neck being ſtretched forth upon 
the Block, in an Inſtant, at one Stroke, is his 
Head cut off, and as a nournful Spectacle ſhew'd 
by the Executioner to the ſorrowing and weep- 
ly ing People (luctuoſum ſpectaculum). | 
| 41. I commend unto you Phebe our Siſter, 
that ye receive her in the Lord, as becometh 
2 ( ficut ſanctos decet) excipi ſcilicet efius 
Prilor. Sic — adverbium los, dign?, regit 


„ genitivum regeret adjtctivum. Grotius. 
we Wehe "al moves — nothing moves 
Si appearagce, 40, Heſſel i Sail. When 


nin by/Conlent into Vice, none 5e to 
* o ( Acuti fit currente nauigio). 

43: 4s this muſt be das by all who think 
to enter upon a virtuous and creditable Life, 
- fo, for ought 1 know, by no one rather. than 
your ſelf (cam, tum). 


44. Thoſe Men-are agmnir'd who are tho br 
ro go beyond others in — and to be free, 
rom every thing that's baſe and unbecom- 


— ſa:eſpecially from thoſe Vices which Men 
do not eaſily withſtand (cum, tum vero). . 
47. Our Republick is full of Examples of 


7 this nature, as at other times, ſo eſpecially in the | 


ſecond Punick War (cum, tum maxim). 

46. As they went through the Cities, they de- 
livered them the Decrecs to keep, that were 
ordained by the Apoſtles and Elders which 
51 , D 4 were 


VWs 
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were at Jeruſalem (Obeundis urbibus). ds dem- 
pivorro mas r. 91. | 
7. The one (Herodotus) without rub gent- } 
ly glideth like a {till River; the other (Thucy- 
aides) runs ſtronglier, and in matter of War, as 
it were, bloweth a Trumpet of War : And theſe 
were the firſt, in whom (as faith Theophraſtus) 
Hiſtory rouz'd herſelf, and adventur'd to ſpeak 
both more copiouſly, and with more Ornament 
than in thoſe that went before them (de bellicis 
rebus canit etiam quodammodo bellicum). ä . 
48. As certain as the Lord, as certain as you 
live, ſo certain is it that Iam ſcarce the diſtance 
of one Pace from Death (quam certum eſt). 
49 Samſon broke the Ropes from his Arms 
as eaſily as Threads are broke (tam facild, quam 
acid). | = 
fo. The Enemies fought as ſmartly as ſtout 
Men ſhould fight,whole entire Hope of Safety 
conſiſted in Bravery alone (ita acriter, ut). 
5. Recall yourſelf to your innate Mildneſs, 
and as you are @ Prince ſoften your Spirit, and 
diſpoſe it to lay aſide all Diſpleaſure towards 
me a Princeſs (Princepſque cum 5). 
F. This, as you flouriſh no leſs in Juſtice, 
Moderation and Prudence, than in military 
Fame and victorious Succeſs, we are confident 
you will ſee done (quandoquidem). E 
5; ;. What? do you judge ſo many brave 
Perſons, that in our State laid down their Lives d 
for the Commonwealth, thought that their 
Names would be confin'd within the ſame | 
Compaſs as their Lives? (gui). 


54. Of 
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F. Of all the Labours of Mens Wit and 
Induſtry, I ſcarce know any that can be more 
uſeful to the World than Civil Hiſtory, if it 
were written with that Sincerity and Majeſty 
as it ought to be. | 

ff. We requeſt you to give the ſame Credit 
to him in all things which he ſhall propoſe or 
negotiate, as to ourſelves, if we were perſo- 
nally preſent (atque). 

76. Words are nothing elſe but rhe Images 
of Things, ſo that unleſs they be animated 
with the Spirit of Reaſon, to fall in love with 
them, is all one as to fall in love with a Picture 
(idem eſt ac). = : 
. He always as much regarded the Love 

of his People as his own Authority, and as 
Princes uſe to do, made it his chief Care to pre- 
ſerve his Reputation (quodgue Principes ſolent). 

78. The next Day comes Chremes to me 
open-mouth'd with a lamentable Story, viz. 
that he had faund out for certain that Pamphi- 

lus and this Stranger were as Man and Wife. 
I peremprorily deny it. He as peremptorily 
affirms it. In ſhort, I take Leave of him then, 
as of one reſolv'd not to give his Daughter (ut qui 
fe filiam neget daturum). bos 

5. My Education has preſerved me from 
grand Diſorders, that bring along with them 
entire Ruin; ſmall Faults I have, and ſuch 4s 
one would be inclin'd to excuſe (gf bz. 

so. Surely (ſays Plutarch) I had rather a 
great deal Men ſhould ſay there was no ſuch 
Man at all as Plutarch, than that they _ 

oy 
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fay that there was one Plutarch that would cat 
his Children as ſoon as they were born; as the 

Poets ſpeat of Saturn (quod memorant). 
6561. As the Cold of Snow in the Time of 
Harveſt, /o is a faithful Meſſenger to him that 
ſends him z fo much does he refreſh the Heart 
of his Maſter (qualis, talis), 

62, As cold Water to a thirſty Soul, /o is 
good News from a far Country (quod, id): | 

63. 4s an Aſcent full of Pebbles is to the 
Feet of the Aged, /o is a Wife full of Words 
to a quiet Man. - | 

64. As the cracklin of Thorns under a Por, 
ſo is the Laughter of Fools; that is, the Mirth * 
of the wicked Man; it may be loud, but it 
laſts not. 

65. Curio miſliking both the one and the 
other Counſel, ſaid, that there was as much © 
want of Conrage i in ove Opinion, as too much in 
the other (tantum alteri e dreſſe virtutis, 
quantum, &c.) 

66. The Winds, as fick!e as they are, whirling 
with a marvellous Swiftneſs round the Earth, 
return at laſt ro the ſame Quarter from whence 
they ſhifted, to fetch the ſame Compaſs and 
run the ſame Round they did before (quamlibet 
tevss). 

67. Man, as greed as he is, derives his Body 
from no higher Original than the Duſt, the 
very ſame Duſt of which the Beaſts are made, 
into which' they, both Man and Beaft, muſt 
2 n at laſt e 5 2 — 

* = 
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68. The laſt Boon that the Wife Beſtow'd on 
her dead Husband was a purple Bonnet, /uch 
as noble Virgins us'd to wear in that Country 
(cujuſinodi). 

69. Who knoweth what is good for Man 
in this Life, all the Days of his vain Life, which 
he ſpendeth | as a Shadow? (umbre ritu tranßg it). 

70. Sin is like the little Book St. John cc 
out of the Angel's Hand and eat up, which in 
his Mouth was ſweet as Honey, but as ſoon as 
he had eaten it his Belly was bitter (qui illi in 
ore quidem tam dulcis fuit, quam eft mel). 

71. In whom there are the ſame Humours 
and the fame Inclinations, in theſe it hap 
that every one is as much delighted with the 
other as with himſelf (ut eque quiſque, ac). 

72. He received him honourably, recom- 
mended him to all his Friends, and made him 

many Preſents, and commanded his Soldiers to 
be as obedient to him as to himſelf (ut ei en 
ac ſibimetipſi obedient). - 

73. In great Grief it is to no purpoſe to ad- 
miniſter Comfort till the Paſſion be a little over, 
and then Diſcourſe will be as ſeaſonable as St- 


lence was before (que 4 
| 74. Whatever he * with your Hi gh- 
- nels, you may aſſure yourſelf we ſhall —— 


full as firm and irrevocable as if ourſelves had | 


been preſent in the Negotiation (pereque, ac). 
75. Muſical Harmony, whether by Inftru- 
ment or by Voice, is a thing as /ea/onable in 
Grief-as. in Joy; as decent being added unto 
Actions of greateſt Weight and Solemnity, as 


being 
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being uſed when / Mer moſt ſequeſter them- 
ſelves from Action (& egritudini & gaudio pe- 
reque opportuna). 


76. He was eſteem' d as good a Father of a 


Family as a Citizen; for tho' he was a great 

money'd-Man, no one was leſs a Buyer or leſs 

a Builder (non minus, quam). 15 
77. The covetous Man wants what he has 


( 


as much as what he has not. Many things are / 


wanting to Luxury, all things to Covetouſneſs. 
(Tam weft). | | 
78. Fhe Alban Leader ſent an Ambaſſador 
before him to tell Tullus, that before they join'd 
Battel a Parſęey was convenient, and that if he 


. 
\ 
*. © 


0 


T's 
* 
A 


would qanfer with him, he knew very well he. © 


' ſhould tell him ſuch things as concern'd rhe 


Roman State every; whit as much as the Alban 


(que nibilo minus ad rem Romanam, quam &c:) 


79. Tſe who contend with one another 5 


about which ſhould be Chief in» the Manage- 
ment of the State, do jaſt as iche Ship's Crew 


ſhould go together by the Ears about Who 


ſhould be Pilot ( /militer faciunt, ut fi). > 
80. Marcus Aurelius, the beſt of Emperors; 


carried himſelf towards the People juſt as if 


Rome had been a Commonwealth ſtill (un ſe- 
cus 4c fi. i 3 


81. It is as natural to die as to be born, and 
as painful as the 


to an Infant perhaps the one 
other (7am, &c. quam. peril 
vi. BS: The Ethiopians ade 72 
as they were a ſort of O qu. 
1 re, {4 3s 37'S F, 59 83. Thoſe 


eir Kings, even 
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83. Thoſe that do Injury to ſome that they 
may be liberal to others, are guilty of the ſame 


Hthjuſftice, as if they ſhould convert what is ano- 
ther's to their own Ule (in eadem ſunt injuſtitia, 


ut ſi). 42 | 

MM They did not conſider that the Fewneſs 
of our Men and Diſadvantage of the Ground 
had been the Cauſe. of their Victory; but as 


_ though they had overcome by Prowels, and no 


Alteration” of Things could poſhbly happen, 
they magnified that Day's Victory by Report 
and Letters throughout the whole World (pe- 


rindi ac fi). | 


85. Cæſar put into their former State again 


thoſe who in the beginning of the Civil War 
had offered themſelves to him, if he pleaſed to 
make uſe of their Service in the War, judging 


it the ſame thing as if he had made uſe of it, 
ſince they had made a Tender of themſelves 
(perinde æſtimuns, ac ff). — © | 
86. The Sebi dreaded the Cruelty of 
Arioviſtus abſent, az if he were preſent before 
their Face (velut i). * f 
87. The Ground ſunk, and an Hill with a 


- huge bellowing Noiſe, at if it had riſen out of 


a long Sleep, raiſed itſelf up (tanguam fi). 

- 88. As for the Treaty, it was made in the 
King my Husband's Life-rime, whom I was ro 
obey in all things, as in Duty I ought (pro eo ac 


debui). 


89. They reproach'd Drake, as if thro' his 
Cowardice they had fail'd of their expected 
Victory, in regard he fallow'd not with the 
Fleet, as he had promiſed (Juxta ac). 45 
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- 00. As ſame ſpake of the Temple, . it 
was adorned with goodly Stones and Gifts, 
he ſaid, 45 for theſe things which ye behold, the 
Days will come, in the which there ſhall not 
be left one Stone upon another, that ſhall not 
be thrown down (Her gue videtis). ¶ Taim d 
Segen]. Id el TuTwy & Sewage! Te horum que vi- 
detis, ut ſæpe in his hbris. Sed & Latini ita lo- 
quuntur; ut, . 


 Urbem 740g fatu EW eſs. 7 
Item, quod propius accedir, apud Pflutum : 


A hs quos videtis fare hic captivos duos 
yd. 4 1/4 gui af aw, ii fas ambo non, ſedent, » 


— | 


Nr. '4 fir the Senſe* of Death, in the In- 


ſtant of the Soul's leaving the —— I 1 
we feel ng more than when we 

cauſe 2 "i it comes to "A 4 
lays aſleep and, ſtupifies all the . N 


(Quod 3 
ent to no 


92. 4s fot be 

other Intent, tha o fancy . German Sol- 
diers that mutinied for their Pay (Quod ad il - 

lam pecuniam). 

93. Fam afraid, leſt he ſhould be too re- 
miſs oy careleſs as 17 the ern of Money 
ab re ; 
04. We are wiſerabl)] unprovided. both as. 
to Soldiers and Money (cum d, tum 8). 
of. As to the Mater. itſelf, uſe your own 


Judgment, for [ am bot at all en itz but 


doubt- 1 


-- 
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dauou by reading my Writings, you will | 
render your Latin Tongue more copious (de). Fo 

06. The Senate decreed, - that whoſoever 

hould have the Province Gaul, ſhould, as far 4 

as be could do it with the — of the Res *© 4 
publick, defend the Edui, and the reſt of the _} 

Friends of the People of Rome (quod commodo + -- 

a —. ed | 

naked as to Friends and 

. that I cannot believe they will 

; be choſe Conſuls; but no one thinks fo beſides 

my ſelf (ab). X 
88. Tis not agreeable, that he, who has 
ſhewn himſelf invincible "as 10 Labour, ſhould 


P * % 


. de maſter'd by Pleaſure (/ US A). © 
99. As for that w me pretend; that be- 
. | eauſe they do not ſes God, therefore they can= . | 
"F - not believe there is one; this is unworthy TE 
Man n (25 uod obtendunt). | 'S 7 
| he neglected not Muſick, as far ' 


' wight become a Princeſs, 
ſweetly, and play b 
antum). | 
101. All Men were prohibited upon the pe- 4 
nalty of Cenſure, /o much 4s to ſpeak of a Pave © I 


able to ſing 
on the. Lute 


liament (vel). 
102. Though I and there I have found a 
truly honeſt Man, among thoſe Multitudes that 


attend upon me in my Court, yet Lcannot ſay 
that among all my Acquaintance of the other 
Sex (and I have a great many) I have met wit 
ſo much as one, that is what a Woman ſnould bez 
FT ANPG, nay noi, fincerely vir- - 
N 7 es. ; 


= by by P 
. 44 
£4 
Is" 


25 
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tuous, without Guile, Hypocriſy and Dilfimus 


lation (vel unam, dignam nomine fæminæ; ſeili= * 


cet, &c.) 
103. What the French King imparted to me, 


I ingenuouſly imparted to you, and asked your 


Advice in it; but I have. not heard ſo much as & 


5. ord from you (ſed à te ne verbum quidem).” 
104. The Tide returning ſo overwhelm'd the 


Chariots and Cavalry of all Pharaob's- Army, 
5 not ſo much as one eſcaped (nec unus). 


toy. Fortitude will preſent itſelf to you, and 


oblige you to take ſuch Courage as to contemn 


and count as inconſiderable all the Chances of | 


human Life (uf contemnas). YT. 
106. Who is ſuch a Stranger (tam hoſpes) i in 

the Writings of the Ancjents, as to be ignorant 

that the Greciam and Latins call all things ada- 
ntine that 400 very hard and firm? (cui la- 


107. No igks himſelf oblig'd to make 
fo much ha h in the handling but of 
any ordinar ag not to ule ſome Intro- 
duction at leaſt, rding 1 the Nature of his 
Subject requires (uin). 


108. He has no os Perſots ; -xinſtthe 
Poor, /o as not to 
whom Wrong is done (uin). 
Io. I am the ſo ſenſeleſg . 

Dangers that are before me; indiſcreet, 


as to ſharpen a Sword to cut my own Throat: 


= nor ſo ſupinely careleſs,” as not to provide for 


£ the ann 1 my own Life * non). 


of Fe To 


the Prayers of him to 


to ſee the 
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to. To be ſure there is ſome Phyſick for 


Souls; nor has Nature been ſo much an Enemy 


to Mankind, as to have provided ſo many Means 


of Reco for m— and. none for Souls 
= 
„111. The Soul bath not ee: Power 45 10 
ſee itſelf; but the Soul, as the Eye, though 
it ſee nat itſelf, beholds other th . 

112 2ͤ —— With what 5 
Endued with regal V irtues as thou art, * 005 
Appearing, and beginning noble Deeds, 

Might ſt chou expel chis Monſter from his 

B 
Now made a Stye, and » his Place aſcending 
A Victor, People free fram {exvile Yoke? 
And with my Help thou may'ſt (regiis 
ut es præditus virtutibus). An __ Ole of Fas 
be 9; ff 
judge not What i is beſt . 
eaſure, thoꝰ to Nature:ſceming meets” 


— oe as thou art to nobler 
ES me, Conformiey divine. 


e ay the Hopes oy — 


nd x > von be fs fenſelg as to lius in per- 


oib and Hazard? (qui viveret) 
Fo al Who is ſo ſenſeleſs as 10 be moved with 


headed Maſtiff, the howling River, . 
2 ferrying over Acheron, and the Incxorable. | 


2 nne 
116. Beſtow u the 
„ell l, 5 A e 


„ 


— 


* 4; mach =... 
u will be able to 
beten 


a 


15 
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ro his Life, Bit find a Sum of Monoy 
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beſtow as much as you pleaſe (temporis quantum 


feris). * 40 


117. F be das becped up as much Silver as 


theve is Earth, what he has prepared the Juſt 


ſhall enjoy, and the Innocent ſhall divide his 


Riches (Si argenti tongeſorit quanta hamus r,). 


118. They came with their Cattle and 
Tents, the Number of which wit: great as 
is that of Locuſi, and with an- inne. Multi- 
tude of Men and Camels went over the Land 


and waſted it (ranras rrut. gauntus eſt ſocuſtarum 
numevus). ten ans ir gon Bf; 18 · 4 
119. Upon his Trial, he was acquitted as 


Penalty was ſer ar:fifty Talents; 'which.2vas as 
murh. as was end in equipping the Fleet. Be- 
cauſe he wus not able ro pay this Sum, he was 
thrown into Priſon, and there ended his Days 
(quaiitus in claſſem fumptus fattns erat). 
120. Xerzer invaded Europe, 
and Land, with ſuch mighty ' Fortes, as no one 
either before or ſince bas had: For hit Fleet was 
twelve hundred Men of War, attended by two 
thouſand Victualling Ships ; and his Land 
Forces ſeven hund 
Hundred thouſand Horſe (cum tantis Europam 
copiis, quantas neque ante neque poſtea habit quife 
quam). lo on 3870 ul fed 
121. He beſtow'd as much of his Time up- 
on his Family Affairs, as became a careful Ma- 


ſter of a Family, and allow'd all the feſt of his 
Time, either to Learning, or the Buſineſs of 
te Aibenian Commonwealth (quantum). 


2 122. The 


R 


« - 
-4% - 
; 2 ; 
£x% 2 — * — 


* 


The 


both by Sea 


thouſand Foot, and. four 
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| 122. The Greeks, after the winning of Troy, 
exercis'd their Cruelty upon the reſt of the Tu- 
jans; but upon Aneas and Antenor, as well in 
regard of their old Acquaintance by the Law 
d Hoſpitality, as becauſe-they had been ever 
Promoters of Peace, and of che wane nm, xe 
Helena, hey forbore to uſe any martial Right 
, & quia), | 3 
. 123. He loy'd him as much as if he had been 
his own Son, and train'd'him-up in thoſe Prin- 
ciples of Virtue and Knowledge, that might 
moſt probably; r him great, and happy 
er Foto lBt ade Ae 
I24. N no where ſays directly, 
that a Man ups 1 the Wheel cagnor be happy, 
but what he * to as much (tamundem 
valet). - » wo $ID WW 35 2 4 a 1057 75 . 4 | 
""'r25; They think none of the Pleafures' be- 
longing to the Body ate to be.valued,” hut as 
they are neceſſary (niſi quatenus exigit neceſſitat). . 
126. He order & them to gather bn the ſix 
Day twice as much at they 'uſed to do on t 
other Days (duplo amplius, quam quantum).  . * 
127. How much Good ſoever you do a 
wicked Man, you ſhall receive ¼πu as much 
Evil for it (bis tantum). © Oo 
12 The Fexch brought into the Pield an 
hundred thouſand Men; the Spaniards as mas 
ny (alterum tantum). ). 
129. Our Requeſt is, that cate be taken of 
his Safety and Honour, as hug as he reſides a 
publick Miniſter with your Majeſty (, nl. 


E 2 - 130. 7;- 


" . Hs 


1 * 1 W. 
= 


[ 


* 
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will be praiſed as long as there ſhall remain any 
Memorial of the Roman Atobreyements (tam- 
diu laudabitur, dum). 

131. As ſoon as Hortus fell immediately the 
Roman Army, gives Ground, and flies routed 

do che old Gate of Palatium (Us). 
ſie. 32. As ſoon a as Anthony rerurn'd into Italy, 
Man thought Atticus was in great Dan- 


* - oe 4 
- . 
—— a4 ; 9 
" 
__ _—— — . _ 
——__ - - - 
* 


gero 0 5 fut. ; +1 


atque). * . 
* The 5 le of TE as 4 
_'.. - P 122 open d their Gates, ho 
I cane out to meer and welcome Anthony (mul 
t 
J 4. Ls ſoon as he enter'd he Senate, he fel 
foul upon Cicero (mul). 


Storm hung over his Head, he fled to France 
De Faye atque). 

„ 138. 4s ſoon. as we were inform'd of the 
Condition of your Affairs, we advis'd with 
ſome ſincere and honeſt Perſons, about ſending 
to your Aſſiſtance ſuch Succour as the preſent 
n 21 Poſture 


130. Tiberius Gracchus, the Son of Publius, 


=> y reaſon of his intimate Famjliariry: with 


14 : P le hiſs me, bur I pla 
| | ay lee = as ſoon as 1 ſurvey * 
ry | 62 YL | ; 
; [ j 13. : confident, that, as "ſow as your 
1 Maje y ſhall rightly inform d of the whole 
| 0 | Matter, you will not only . ne of theſe 
1 e 725 Miniſt but e Com- 


137. 4s ſoon 85. he underſtood le ſo dreadful a. 


4 080 
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Poſture of our Affairs would permit (Cr pri- 
mum). 5 
139. He himſelf, as ſoon as there began to 


be plenty of Forage came to the Army (quum 


primum). 

140. Whereas twas my former Cuſtom to 
appear much abroad, — the Eye of my 
Citizens; I now hide my {af from them, as 
much as I can, and am oftery alone (quantum 
licet). #6 | 

141. I will lay down the Original and Pro- 
greſs of the Conſpiracy, as briefly as I can, out 
of the voluntary Confeſſions of the Conſpira- 
tors themſelves (quam potero pauciſſimis). 

142. A valiant and wiſe Marr never ſo much 
as groans, unleſs it be in ſtraining to put forth 
greater Strength, as Runners for a Prize ſhout 
as loud as ever they can in the Race. Wreſtlers 
do the ſame thing, whilſt they are in the Ex- 
ercile (exclamant quam maxim? poſſunt). * 

143. Joſeph orders his Steward to fill their 
Sacks with Corn, as full as poſſibly they could 
bold, and to put each Man's Piece of Money 
in the Mouth of his Sack (quantum poſſent ca- 
pere plurimum). ; | 

144. He that's running a Race, ought to 
ſtrive, 'and endeavour, as much as he is able, to 
get before his Antagoniſt ; but he ought by no 
means to trip him up, or thruſt him aſide with 
his Hand (quam maxim? poſſit). 7 

145. If Neceſſity at any time drives us to 
thoſe things which we have not a Talent for, 
we ought to uſe all manner of Care and Dilię 


E 3 F gence 


4 
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gence to do them, though not decently, yet 
as little indecently as may be (quam minimum iu- 
decore). - | 

146. He had ſcarce march'd a Mile ; 
the Town, when Letters came that he ſhould 
abſolutely deſiſt from War, and as honourably 
as he coutd make aPeace (quam poſſet honoriſicè). 

147. Having $orrow'd as much Mongy as 
poſſibly they could, as though they intended to 
make Satisfaction, and reſtore the Soldiers 
Pay which they had kept back, they went o- 
ver to Pompey with thoſe that were privy to 
their Deſign (quam maximas potuerunt pecunias). 


148. Cæſar having placed Gariſons upon 


the Mountains, and cut off all Paſſages to He- 
rus, encamps as near as poſſibly be can to the E- 
nemy's Camp (quam froxime poteſt). 
149. If it pleaſe God that I enter into ano- 
ther Courſe of Life, I promiſe to take ſuch a 
Husband, as near as may be, as will have as 
great a Care of the Commonwealth as my ſelf 
(quoad ejus ſieri poſſit). g 
150. Let us imagine a Perſon to be afflicted 
with as great Agonies and Tortures both of 


Mind and Body, as can poſſibly be incident to a 


Man. Can any thing be devis'd more miſerable 
than ſuch a Creature (rantis, &c. qyanti in ho- 
minem maximi cadere poſſunt ? ) 2 

151. Another ſort of Slaves they have, whe 
ſome poor Drudge of a neighbouring Country 

offers of his free Will to come and ſerve amon 
them. Theſe they treat handſomely (bone ſtè); 
and, except that they impoſe ſomewhat more 2 

X $ 
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bour upon them, as thereto accuſtumed, (niſi quod 
laboris, utpote conſuetis, imponitur pluſculum) they 
do not uſe them with much leſs Tenderneſs 
than their own Citizens. F any ſuch be diſ- 


poſed to leave them, which falls out bur ſeldom, 


as they do not force them to ſtay, ſo they do not 
ſend them away empty-handed (volentem diſcedere 
neque retinent invitum, neque inanem dimittunt). 
152. He was totally ignorant of the true 
Conſtitution of the Church of Engand, and the 


State and Intereſt of the Clergy; as ſufficiently 


appear*d throughout the whole Courſe of his 
Life afterward (id quod). 

153. Men fear Death, as Children fear to 
be in the Dark. And as that natural Fear in 
Children is increaſed with Tales, ſo is the o- 
_ (Duemadmodum autem). 

154. The Meditation of Death, as Death 
is the Wages of Sin, and Paſſage to another 
World, is holy and religions: But the Fear 


of it, as a Tribute due unto Nature, is weak 


(prout). 
* Ify. Envy is the vileſt of Affections, and 


the moſt deprav'd: For which Cauſe it is the 
proper Acribite of the Devil, who is call'd 
the envious Man, that owerh Tares amongſt 
the Wheat by Night: As it akvayseomes to paſs, 
that Envy worketh ſubtly, and in the Dark, 
and to the Prejudice of good Things, ſuch as 


is the Wheat ( ARA pry etiam ſemper wſ 


venit ))... 
156. He was receiv'd with as great Civility 
as he could hope for, and there were no Demon- 


E 4 2 ſtrations 
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trations of Honour and Affection, which the 
Queen did not ſhew him to the full (bumani- 
tate quam ſperare poterat max ima). 

157. When Cæſar had News of this, that 
they intended to paſs through our Province, he 
haſtens from the City, and by as great Marches 
as poſſibly be can, poſts into Further Gaul, and 
—_ at Geneva (quam maximis itineribus pox 
feſt). 1 a 
158. The King, on the other ſide, that he 
might not be taken unprovided, prepares, with 
ſingular Diligence, as ſtrong a Fleet as he could, 

and all things neceſſary for War (claſſem quan- 
tum poſſet maximam). | | 

159. Theſe things A&franius delivers as ſub- 
miſſively as poſſibly be can (quam poteſt demiſiſi- | 


me). 9 2 
* po * 7 ; | a + 
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Have done nothing to my deareſt Siſter, 
hich I would not have done unto my 
od forgive them, if any there be, that 

iſſenſions betwixt us (/ qui ſunt). | 
demanded for Hoſtages the Children 
of eßery one of the beſt, Quality, and put them 
to all manner of Torture, if any thing was not 
done at his Beck and Pleaſure (/i qua res). 
3. Cæſar thought it a Matter of great Con- 
ſequence, to get to be Maſter of the Town as 


5 ſoon 


ww 
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je ſoon as might be, leſt any Change of Mind 
i- might be wrought, either by Ai or falſe 
Reports (ne qua). 

it 4. The next Day Moſes ſparks to the Peo- 
E ples fc us them the Greatneſs of the Impiety 
4 they committed, and tells them that he 
d will g to the Lord, to ſee 5f by any means 
„ - he may obtain Pardon of their Sin (/i quà). 

a. 5. He ſhall give his Angels Charge concern- 
- ing thee, and in their Hands they ſhall bear 
Wy? þ thee, left at any Hime thou daſh thy Foot againſt 
1% 2 Stone (ue quando). pie. 

"= | " 36 Senſual — becomes not the Excel- 
7 ne 6f Man, and ought to be ſcorned and 

= \ | G But if there be any one that ſets any 

= \ | Value upon Pleaſure, he ought carefully to ob- 

14 ſe 7 a Mean i in the Enjoyment. of it (/n gui 

am). | 
' 1% 7: There died this Ye! Man of any great 
| Note in e² m gt , the moſt no- 
Janes amilton nobilioris vote). 

Some Plants are low, and cannot ad- 
. © yance themſelves to any Height from the Earth 
| wy 
7 hat Ships any where by Error or Tem- 
p - elt fell off their Courſe, they uſed to plunder 


ike 3 que ubique na ves). 

| The Ancients ſo much honour'd Hercu- 
7 prin to make him appear the more illuſtri- 

 Jous, they were wont, as Tacitus obſerves, to 

report of him whatſoever magnificent thing 

8 any way heard of bel, * c. ) 


| . 11. Have 
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11. Have I taken away an Ox or an Aſs 
from any one? Have I defrauded or oppreſſed 
any one? From whom have I receiv'd a Bribe 
to connive at his Crime? (Eccut) 

12. If there were taken out of Men's Minds 
vain Opinions, flattering Hopes, falſe Eſtima- 
tions of Things, Imaginations at Pleaſure, and 
the like; does any Man doubt, but that the 
Minds of abundance of People would be left 

oor ſhrunken things, full of Melancholy and 
ndiſpoſition, and unpleaſing to themſelves (ec- 
quis dubitat ? ) | 

13. Cæſar ſends Letters and Meſſengers to 
the Tulingi, not to ſuccour them with Corn, 
nor any thing elſe : If they did ſuccour them, 
that he would make the ſame account of them 
as of the Helvetians (neve alia re). 

14. Some were of Opinion, that*for the 
eſtabliſhing of the Catholick Religion, any thing 
was to be adventur'd on, any thing to be omit- 
ted, right or wrong (nibil non). 

15. This Year died the Earl of Southampton, 
a Man devoted to the Romiſh Religion, as 
much as any (ſiquis alias ). s 5 of 

16. God warn'd Laban in a Dream, not 
to offend Jacob in any the leaſt thing (ulla mi- 
nima re). W | 

17. Let them which among you are able, 
go down with me, and accuſe this Man, if 


_ there be any Crime in him (fi quid in eo criminis 
* eſt). dn N ty me) dvdpl Tera, fi quid eſt in hoc 


viro, nempe quod accuſare velint. Sic Latine 


18. 1 
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18. J fear leſt by any means, as the Serpent 
beguiled Eve thro? his Subtilty, ſo your Minds 
ſhould be corrupted from the Simplicity that 
is in Chriſt (Yereor ne forte). oecd pms. 
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I. T Dice to throw Yenus's Caſt ſometimes 
may be Chance, but if a Man throw 
the ſame an hundred times, there will be no 
one but will ſay that this proceeds from ſome 
Art (In alea). 
2. Thou ſhalt have Joy and Gladneſs, and 
many ſhall rejoyce at bis Birth (ex ejus nativi- 
tate) vi yuvigon dury NαεẽDe v. | 
3. At. the point of Death, openly profeſſing 
(as he had done before) the Proteſtant Reli- 
gion, he confuted the Malice of thoſe who 
had falſly defamed him for a Papiſt (In mortis 


— — —W  .- 
© 3 
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4. A certain Centurion's Servant, whom his 
Maſter very much valued, was ſick, and at the 
point of Death (jam jamq; moriturus videbatur). 
nuns Trdrey. Wh 

5. He was taken up before he was aware, 
at the very Moment when he was ready for his 
Journey to France (in ipſo temporis articulo). 

6. Whilſt Peace was concluding with them, 
another War broke out much nearer, and al- 
moſt at their very Gates (in ipfis prope portis). 

| SED 7. Abraham 
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7. Abraham at the Birth of his Son 1/hmael 
was in the fourſcore and ſixth Year of his Age 
(in nativitate). 

8. I heard him boaſt at the Funeral of his 
Mother, whom he buried at Ninety Vears of 
Age, himſelf being Sixty- ſeven, that he never 
had any occaſion to be reconciled to her, and 
that he never was at difference with his Siſter, 
who was almoſt of the ſame Age with himſelf. 

9. Socrates, at a Show, when a great Quan- 
tity of Gold and Silver was carrying by, ſaid, 
How many things are there that I do not lack? 


10. It by chance fo fell out that the Potitiz 


were ready at the time, and had the Entrails ſer 
before them, which being eaten up, the Pina- 
ri came to the reſt of the good Cheer. Here- 
upon it became a Rule, and held as long as the 
Race of the Pinarii continu'd, that they ſhould 
not feed of the Entrails of the Sacrifices (ad 
tempus prefid eſſent). | 

11. I'll endeavour to get the Money of him 
from whom I intended af firſt (a primo) bh. e. 
4 principio. - | 

12. To feel out a Man's Diſpoſition, to the 
end to know how to. work him, wind him, and 
turn him about at pleaſure, is not the Part of 
an ingenuous Nature, but rather of a Heart 
double and cloven (ad libitum. Pro arbitrio). 

13. When Vibullius was dead the chief Com- 
mand came to no Man, but every one ſeparate- 
ly managed his own Fleet at bis own pleaſure 
(ad arbitrium ſuum). 


\ 


14. The 
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14. The Suſtenance Nature requires is al- 
ways ready, and any where to be had; wha? 
is ſufficient is at hand, as Seneca obſerves (ad 
manum eſt quod ſat ef). 


15. At the Seaſon he ſent to the Husband- . 


men a Servant, that he might receive from 
them of the Fruit of the Vineyard (Suo tem- 
pore). Tg mig, Sc. 78, fe, ut addit Mat- 
thæus. Grotius. 

16. Such of the Enemy's Soldiers as were 
come into the Camp at the time of Treaty, 
Cæſar orders to be very carefully enquir'd after, 
and ſent back (per tempus). 

17. A while after comes the Bread, which 

the Gueſts may chip at /eiſare, while the Por- 
ridge are boilinj ** there they ſit wann 
perhaps ſome ha Fan Hour per otium). 
18. Upon theſe Veſtal Virgins he ſettled a 
Stipend at the Publick Charge, — by perpetual 
Virginity, and other Ceremonies, made them 
— and ſacred ( fipendium de publico er 
tuit . 


fighing and thinking at Supper? Pray ye, let's 
have no more Queſtions, for the Thing does 
not at all concern you (inter). 

20. He ſtood mute at the Bar, but at the 
Gallows, to excuſe the reſt, confeſſed himſelf 
ines (307 Author and Perſuader of the Bu- 

(pro tribunal). | 
. Thoſe — were at the Door the 4. 
gel firuck with ſuch a CY _— — 
ca 


19. What was the matter with you to fe 


—— 
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leaſt ro the greateſt, that they in vain endea- 
vour'd to find the Entrance to the Houſe (pro). 

22, He ſends an Edict before to ſignify at 
what Day he would have the Magiſtrates and 

rincipal Men of all the States appear before 

kim at Corduba, upon Publication of which 
Edict all over the Province, there was no State 
but ſent Part of their Senate to Corduba at that 
time, and no Roman Citizen of any Note but 
met at the Day (ad). | | 

23. At the Blaſt of thy Noſtrils the Waters 
were gather'd together, the Waves ſtood as an 
Heap, and the Floods were congeal'd in the 
Heart of the Sea. Th 

24. They fell down at the Step of the Altar, 
and beſought the Lord to be merciful to them, 
and to be an Enemy to their Enemies, and an 
Adverſary to their Adverſaries (ad). | 
25. Hannibal's three Victories at Trebia, at 
Thraſymene, and at Canne, are to me at leaſt - 
preferable to all the Exploits of Alexander. For 
why? The one conquer'd Romans, the other 
Aſiatichs (ad). fe of 
26. Lucian ſays, that at Hierapolis in Syria 
there was extant a moſt ancient Hiſtory, both 
of Noab's Ark, and thoſe that were ſaved by 
it, _ Men and Beaſts (apud Hierapolin 
* . 27. Upon u Diſcourſe flarted at Supper at 

Lepidus's Houſe, about what Death was the 
beſt, Cæſar was for a ſudden unexpected one. 
And there is no doubt but the ENTRY of 

\ cat 
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Death is more painful than the thing itſelf. 
(Sermone nato ſuper cenam apud Lepidum). 

18. He drove out the Man, and placed at 

the Eaſt- ſide of the Garden Cherubims, and a 
Sword co guard CY to the Tree 
of 4 25 (al. 2. 

29. The Gauls, when they ſaw from the 
Town Cæſar's Men building u Vine, at firſt 
laugh d at it, and with taunting Words ask d 
to what purpoſe ſo great an Engine was raiſed 
at ſo great a diſtance (ab tanto ſpatio), © 

30. Having routed the Wing of the Fide- 
nates, he returns to the Veientians. They nei- 
ther ſuſtaind the Brunt 5 but the River Hing 
behind them at their Backs; hinder'd them trom 
" ing (objectum à tergo). - 

431. Ur laß Aucus bending his whole Power 
. — them, firſt gave them an Overthrow in 
a ſet Bartel'y and fy having * Booty, re- 
rdrn'd to Nome (Ad ultimum). 

2. Being at length wholly, or in 

eas'd of che Tol o — gabe 
J have turn'd my T SPAR: to Philoſophy 
eee 

33. Once at laft, ſays 7 ee bore congh 
you at leiſure; now then I muſt hear why yo 
diſſent from Epicurus 8 Doing: * =: 
ti ſumus). 

34. There is naturally. in the, Souls of all 


Men ſomething pit, z mean, emaſculate, 
languid and fegte; were! here nothing elſe, 
nothing woul 


more deform'd. than Man; 


' 
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but Reaſon, the Lady and Empreſs of all things, 
is at hand to help (præſtò eſs): 

35. He ſhews how much it imports theRe- 
publick, and common Safety, that the Enemy's 
Forces be kept aſunder, that they may not be 
forced to encounter ſo great a Multitude af 
once (uno tempore). | 

36. Turnus, : Ning of. the Rutilians, to whom 
Lavinia, before Aineas's Arrival, had been pro- 


miſed in Marriage, taking it to Heart that a 


Stranger was preferr'd before him, made War 


upon Eneas and Larinus at one: * ee 
Latinoque, &c.) 


7. He was a Man u motoſe Manners, | 


and a very ſowre Aſpect; which, 0 that ine, 
was call'd Gravity (e rempeſtate).” 

38. He was born of honeſt Parents, who 
were well able to provide for his. Education in 
the Schools of Learning, from whence they 
ſent him to St. John's College in Oxford, the 
worſt endow id ar that time, of any in that fa- 
mous Univerſity: (tumc telnporis ). 

39. Not only the Murther of this Tyrant, 
whom the City oppreſſed with Arms was forc'd 
to bear, and aubich obeys him at this very time, 
tho taken out of the'World but the like un- 
timely Ends of other Tyrants, who have gebe - 


rally been attended by the ſame · ill. Fate, is a 


plain Proof of what Power a/ general Hatred 
15:9 ruin the moſt abſolute Authority (paret 
que cum maxime murtuo). Seneca de Benefic. iii. 
3. Nemo noſtrum novit id Jempus, quod cum ma» 


vine  tranjit, . præterita rari animum retor- 


quent, 
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quent. Cic. de haruſp. reſponſis: Antiqua negli- 
gimus, etiamne ea negligemus que fiunt cum maxi- 
me? Sometimes unc is added as ſynonymous. 

40. C. My Father's gone into the Country 
ſay you? &. Long ago. C. Prithee tell me 
true. S. He's at his Grange. He's doing, I 
believe, ſome Country-Work at this very time 
(nunc cum maxime). 

41. Uſe revives the obſoleteſt Words, and 
baniſhes thoſe that are moſt in Vogue; the 
Law and Rule of Speaking is at the diſpoſal of 
Uſe (penes). ? 

42. Very early in the Morning, the firſt 
Day of the Week, they came unto the Sepul- 
chre, at the riſing of the Sun, (orto jam ſole). 
eraT#Acr1O- 7% mais, Aoriſtus hie non exactum 
tempus ſignificat, fed adhuc durans. Grotius. 

43. Word was falſely brought that Cæſar 
was coming, and that his Cavalty was juſt at 
band (jam jamque adeſſe). . 


CHAP. XIV. 
The Rendring of the Pavtigle Becauſe. 


1. TT was no Scandal to Cimon to live in 
Matrimony withmhis Siſter, becauſe his 
Countrymen uſed the ſame Practice. But this 

is reckon'd irreligious with us (quippe cum). 
2. When we had lanch'd from thence, we 
ſail'd under Cyprus, becauſe the, Winds were con- 
ar | trary 
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trary ( propterea quod eſſent). d T7 703 dviues 79 


£0 av71's. 

3. On the thirteenth of January nothing 
was determin'd in the Senate, becauſe the 
greateſt part of that Day was ſpent in Con- 
troverſies between Lentulus the Conſul, and 
Caninius, Tribune of the People (vroprerea 


90a). 
. He was exceedingly belov'd in the Court, 


becauſe he never defir'd to get that for himſelf 


which others labour'd for, but was ſtill ready 
to promote the Pretences of worthy Men (prop- 
terea quia). 

7. Why do we fear any Man? Becauſe he 
may do us fome Prejudice, or fome way ob- 
ſtruct our Advantage (9uia enim). 

6. After theſe things, Paul departed from 
Athens, and came to Corinth, ard found a cer- 
rain Jew named Aquila, born in Pontus, lately 
come from Italy, with his Wife Priſcilla, (be- 
cauſe that Claudius had commanded all Jews to 
depart from Rome) and came unto them (ed guod 
precepiſſet Claudius, Se. ) d 7 Mamma gras 
Kaautov, KC. 


7. Behold, thou ſhalt Vedomb. a able 


to ſpeak, unto the Day that theſe think ſhall 
be performed, becauſe thou believedſt not my 
Mords, which ſhall be fulfilled in their Seaſon 
(ed quod dictis meis non credideris) ar} oy un i- 
| Sdong mils Abgors wh. 


8. I hated all my Labour which I had taken 


under the Sun, becanſe I ſhould leave it unto me 


Man that fhall come after me. And who know- 
eth 


. 
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* eth whether. he ſhall be a wiſe Man or a Fool? 
1 Vet ſhall he have Rule over all my Labour, 
wherein I have labour'd, and wherein I have 
ſhew'd my ſelf wiſe under the Sun (omnia que 
ſab ſole elaboravi, que ſim ſucceſſori meo relictu- 
rus). A Reaſon is.often included in a Relative 
with a Subjunctive Verb. 

9. Ir ſhall not be well with the Wicked, 
neither ſhall he prolong his Days, which are as 
a Shadow; becauſe he feareth not before God 
(ui Deum non revereatur). | 

10. I have Compaſſion on the Multitude, be- 
cauſe they have now been with me three Days, 
and have nothing to cat ( iquidem jam me comi- 
tantur). "Adv iuięas res awexoutvec! U. 

11. When Paul had gather'd a Bundle of 

Sticks, and laid them on the Fire, there came 
3- our a Viper becauſe of the Heat, and faſten'd on 
1 his Hand ( propter calorem). m Ts Hewns (ut in 

Manuſcripto eſt) 4 calore. Sic am q bs, amd hs 
aums, A veneno, à mœrore, in cauſæ ſignificatu 
{zpe apud Græcos. | 


* 1 199 
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. AE Mayor of the City, for refuſing 
do receive in an Engliſh Giriſon, he 


commands to be hang'd before his own Door, 
and puts a Gariſon into the Town (pro). . 


F 2 2. They - 
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2. They pitch'd their Camp before Bethſura, 

and aſſaulted it for many Days, and made En- 
gines, which the People of Bethſura ſallying 
out, burnt, and foughr bravely (ad). 

3. He deſir'd the Standers by to admoniſh 
his Son, who was then ſcarce ten Years old, * 
to have always before his Eyes the fix and thir- 

tieth Year of his Age, as the uttermoſt Term ; 
of his Life, which neither he nor his Father 
had paſs'd ( {bi ob oculos). : | | 
4. The, Shepherds ſtirred up wick hopes. of 
Liberty, were carneſt to approve their Service 
before the Eyes of their Maſters (/b). be 
F. Their Progeny is eſtabliſh'd before their 
own Faces, and their Poſterity in their own 
Sight (coram apud ipſos). Wt 
6. About the Chariot of Darius there lay 
many noble Captains, that died gloriouſly Je- 
fare the Eyes of their King (in oculis). 
7. When Herod's Birth-day was kept, the 
Daughter of Herodias danced before them, and 
; pleaſed Herod (in medio). & 28 ping. | 
8. I do not remember that I. was miſerable 3 
was born.” If you have a better Me- 
mory, I would fain know whether you re- | 
membhær any ſuch thing of your ſelf (anteguam. 
H iuſquam). I | 2. + 
9. He that affiifts himſelf before he needs, is ; 
--{ure. to be afflicted more than he needs. Beaſts ; 
are ſecure from ſuch Wrerchedneſs and Folly 1 
(Qs ante dolet quam necelſe. e). 
10. It has ever been the Cuſtom of Here- 
ticks, to perſuade before they teach, to creep up- 


. 
* 
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on the Affections of Men, and get footing 
there, before ever they would adventure the 


Entertainment of their falle Doctrines (prizs 


perſuadere quam docere). 

11. Some Days before, Pompey had ſaid in 
Council, that Cæſar's Army would be routed, 
before the Troops join'd Battel (prius quam concur- 
rerent acie,). | 

12. The Fidenates, ſtruck with a manifold 
Dread, before almoſt Romulus, and the Cavalry 
that went with him, could turn about their 
Horſes, betake themſelves to flight (ↄprius pen? 
quam). | 

13. A Chriſtian, that intends to live with 
the Tarks, muſt open his Purſe-ſtrings as ſoon 
as he enters their Borders, and not ſhut them 
again before he go out of their Country (nec 


prius, quam). 


14. The Day beſore the Ambaſſadors were to 
take leave, and return to the Tarquins, they 


happen'd to ſup with the Vitellii (Pridie 
quam). a 
157. Then Jeſus, i Days before the Paſſover, 
came to Bethany, where Lazarus was which 
had been dead, whom he Yaiſed from the dead 
(ante ſex dies Paſche). we 45 vusgoy 58 mage. 
Omnino eadem eſt locutio quæ reperitur in 
Græco, Amos i. 1. 2 Vo ir, cru, ante 


duos annos terræ- motus, id eſt, duobus annis ante 


terre-motum. Sic. 2 Corinth. xii. 2. i ςi— 


Trey, ante annos quatuordecim, id eſt, annis 
guatuordecim ante bunc diem. Grotius. 


F 3 | I6. l 
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— 16. I was brought forth (ſays Wisdom) be- 


fore there were Deeps, before there were Springs 
big with Water #gquum non). 

17. Before he had done ſpeaking, Rebecca came 
out with her Pitcher upon her Shoulder: She 
went down to the Well, and having fill'd her 
» 3 came up again (Nondum loqui defierat, 

uum). ö 
N 18. Lucumo ſutviv'd his Father, and became 


Heir of all his Eſtate: Aruns dies before his Ta- 


then (prior quam pater moritur). 2 

19. This Diſcipline we by degrees ſlacken'd 
a good while before, but after the Victory of 
$zlla we quite loſt it (jam antea). 

20. One of the Slaves, who had ſome time 
before perceiv'd that that Buſineſs was carrying 
on, over-heard their Diſcourſe, as they were 
conferring in private ¶ am antea ſenſerat). 

21. From thence he held on his Courſe to 
the Cape-of Good Hope, which'the Engliſh Ma- 
riners, who had never ſeen it before, commend- 
ed for the faireſt Promontory they ever ſaw 
(qui tum primum conſpexerant). 

22. Long before Conſtantine's time, the Ge- 
nerality of Chriſtians had loſt much of the Pri- 


mitive Sanctity and Integrity, both of their 


Doctrine and Manner (ante Conftantinum). 
23. Poetry came late among the Romans; 
for about three hundred and ten Vears after 
the Building of Rome, Livy put out the firſt 
Play, in the Conſulſhip of C. Claudius, and 
M. Tuditanus, the Year before Ennius was _ 
| a who 
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' who was elder than Plautus and Nevius (ante 
natum Enmun). 


24. *Twill not be long before you will have for- 
gotten all the World, nor before all the World 
will have forgotten thee ( Prope adeſt, cum). 


* 


GMA 
The. Rendring of the Particle Being- 


HE Eduans not being able to defend 

themſelves and theirs from the Helve- 
tians, tend Ambaſſadors to Cæſar to beg Aid 
(quum non poſſent). 

2. He was noted for the wiſeſt Perſon that 
had ever been; there being no fort of Know- 
ledge wherewith his Mind was not ſtored wa 
great abundance (cum ef/et). - 

3. Muſick lays us aſleep, when we would 
go to Reſt; recreates our Spirits, when we are 
tir d with Buſineſs z baniſhes Melanchaly, When 
we are opprels'd with Sorrow; and augments 
our Pleaſure, when we would be merry; being 
no leſs fit to wait upon Featts, chan they that 
attend at the Table (cum fit). 

4. Saul talb'd with Jonathan his Son, and 
all his Servants, about killing of David. Bur 
Jonathan being fond of David, diſcover'd the 


EN to him (qui eſſet). 
. He was as much vatued and eſteem'd, 


by the whole Party, as any Man; and he de- 


F 4 ſerv'd 
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ſerv'd it, being of more accompliſh'd Parts than 
any of em (quippe qui eſſet). 

6. Remember them that are in Bonds, as 
bound with them; and them which ſuffer Ad- 
verſity, as being your ſelves alſo in the Body (ut 
qui ſitis ipſi quogue in corpore) as dun ores © 
ow Han. \ : | 

7. You muſt know your ſelf before you can 
mend your. ſelf; he firſt Step to Health is the be- 


ing ſenſible that you need a Cure (initium ſani- 


tatis ſentire, &c.) 
8. We, for our parts, are of yeſterday, and 
know nothing, our Days upon Earth being a 
Shadow (quippe quam it). | 

9. A Fear of the Gods ſitting perpetually 
over them, as being perſuaded that a heavenly 
Power was preſent at the Management of hu- 
man Affairs, had tinctur'd all their Minds with 
ſuch Piety, that Faith and Oath govern'd the 
City (quum perſuaſum efſet). 
10. This we moſt earneſtly requeſt of you, 
as being a thing ſo agreeable to Equity, that we 
think we cannot demand # more cquirable* one 
(«tpote rem). | | 

11. I hate Life, ſo diſpleaſing to me are 
the things that are done under the Sun, all be- 
ing vain and vexatious to the Spirit (atpote cum 
int omnia). | 

12. I have entruſted to his Fidelity certain 
other Matters to be communicated to your 
Eminency. In reference to which Affairs, 
J intreat your Eminency to give him entire 
Credits being a Perſon in whom I have qt 
| 8 | pos' 
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pos'd a more than ordinary Confidence (utpote 
in fav): 

13. We deſire Your Majeſty to credit. him 
in all things which he ſhall impart to Your 
Majeſty in our Name; as being a, Perſon in 
whoſe Fidelity and Prudence we: Very much 
confide (cum is ft). 

14. They give their Horſes WE little Hay, 
and no great Quantity of Barley. For they 
delight in lean Horſes, as being fitter for Racing 
and any Drudgery (ut). 

17. You ſeem to me to be of the Opinion 
of Epicharmys, an acute Man, and not with- 
out Wit, as being a Sicilian. 

16. All the Males of the Prieſts ſhall eat 
thereof, as being a thing molt holy (ut quod fit). 

17. Theſe things, as being Matters of great 
Importance, are put off to another time, to be 
exactly and warily conſider'd of ( atigue [7] 
magni momenti). | 

18. It was carried, that ſhe ſhould be pro- 
cecded againſt by that Law, as being made for 
this purpoſe, and therefore to be applied (li- 
que in hanc rem nata). 

19. Many of the Colonels and Captains 
of the Horſe were very much oblig'd- ro him, 
as being Perſons whom he had Promoted (utigue 

40s). . 
: 20. The States of the Realm aſſembled 
themſclves in great Numbers, on the firſt of 
November, being the Day appointed by Sum- 
mons (die Aeg 


8 3 * 21. De- 
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21. Peter and John went up together into * 
the Temple at the Hour of Prayer, being tbe 1 
ninth Hour (ad, &c. videlicet nonam) em Thy wegy 
Tis ago ys i, = 

22. Cæſars Army was ſo diſmay'd at the 
ebbing of the Sea from their Fleer, believing it 
to be a Stratagem of their Enemies, that ſcarce 
the Courage and Conduct of Cz/ar come Hin- 

der them from being terrified to their own Over- 


throw (quin terrerenzur ). | | 
8 | . HS 
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| CHAP. XVIL 
Ee Rendring of the Particle Beſides. 


1. LL their Towns, in number twelve, 
| A together with four hundred Villages, 
and other private Houſes, they ſer on Fire; all 
the Corn, bez/ides what they were to carry with 
them, they burn, to the end that all Hope of 
returning home being taken away, they might 
be the * to undergo all Hazards (preter 


2. Tis the Duty of Strangers and Sojourners 
in a Place, to mind nothing beſides their own Bu- 
ſineſi, not to intermeddle in any body's elle, 
and by no means to be curious in prying into 
the Secrets of a State, which they have nothing 
to do with (zibil præter ſuum negotium agere). 
Beſides his Readineſs of Parts, the Lad 
had an extraordinary Sweetneſs of Elocution 
and Speech; ſo that he did not only W 
Mont | ks carn 
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learn what was taught him, but did alſo excel- 
lently pronounce it: By which means, even in 
his Childhood, he became eminent among his 
Equals, and ſhone forth with greater Luſtre, 
than his generous Fellow-Scholars could bear 
with an equal Mind. 

4. There march'd out with him all, be/ides 
Women and Children, that were not "able to 
bear the Toil of ſo long a Journey (extra). 

5. Our Bodies, Poſſeſſions, Reputations, 
Preferments, and Places of Honour and Autho- 
rity, and, in ſliort, every thing beſides our own 
Actions, are things out of our own Power ( 
cxcipias). 

6. A great part of our Life runs off in doing 
, What we ſhould not; much the greateſt in do- 
ing nothing at all; and almoſt the whole of it 
in doing things beſides the purpoſe (clabitur, &c. 
aliud agentibus). 

7. It, any one beſides Plato had ſaid this, I 

* ſhould have begg'd leave not to believe him 
(alius Platone). 
8. Beſides, I am afraid of this, leſt your 
Wife ſhould not know you again. Why ſo? 
Your Scars have made you quite another Man 
(Quin). 

9. Beſides, they were Men of a Converſation, 
that not even their Adverſaries blamed, and to 
whom nothing is objected but Simplicity, the 
Nature of which is the fartheſt off from for- 
ging a Lye ( Accedit 9 


— 
1 1 


10. Be- 
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10. Beſides this, they were vex'd that their 
Children were dragged from them, upon the 
Account of Hoſtages (Accedebat gud). 


11. He was proud, covetous to the laſt de- 


gree: Beſides, be was -{o,paſhonate, that no 

one could endure his Company (Ad hoc). 
112. Perſons of noble Blood are leſs envied 
in their Riſing; for it ſeemeth but Right done 

to their Birth. Befides, there ſeems but little 


added to their Fortune; and Envy is as the. 
Sun - beams, that bear hotter upon a Bank, or 


iſing Ground, than upon a Flat (Ad hæc). 
The meek Man is more happy than o- 
bccauſe he is always at Eaſe and Peace 
rn iind And beſides, the Founda- 
tion of his Happineſs is within himſelf; fo that 
it is g in any Man's Power to rob him of it 
© (Porro autem). 


ep 


14. Why did you tell the Man that you had 


another Brother befides ? And they ſaid, the 
Man enquired of us and our Kindred (aliam 
inſuper). | | Es 

15. Such a Tempeſt aroſe, that it was plain 
greater Waters had never been in thoſe Parts: 


Aud beſides, the Snow came down from all the | 


Mountains, and overflow'd the higheſt Ban 
of the River (Tum autem). \ 

16. Ceſar's Army was in e; 
Health, and had very great plenty of Water; 
and befides, abounded in all kind of Proviſions, 
but Corn (tum). ! i 

17. Many People flock'd to ſee the Shew; 


their next Neighbours, eſpecially of Cenina, 


Cruſtu- 


of the diſtance of Time between the Crime com- 


& judicium interceſſit). 


inter fuere 


| Diſcharge of ſome toillome Work or Officez 17-4 
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Cruſtuminum, and Antemne. Beſides, the whole. 
Multitude of the Sabines came with their Wives 
and Children (Jam Sabinorum omnis multitudo). 


CHAP. XVIII. 


he Rendring of the Particle Between. 


Hoſe of them that would be thought 

leſs fearful, ſaid they did not fear the 

Enemy, bur the Narrowneſs of the Way, and 

Greatneſs of the Woods that were between 
them and Arioviſius (intercederent inter). 

2. He imagin'd he ſhould eſcape, by feaſon 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
: 


mitted and his Trial (quod inter crimen admiſſum 


3. Between the Building of Levininm and Long 
Alba, which was a Colony drawn from thence, 
were almoſt thirty Years (inter Lavinium, &c. 


4. There is ſome Differenc between Labour and 
Pain: They border very much one upon the 
other, but yet there is{ome Difference Labour 
is an Employment of Body or Mind, in the 


but Pain is a rough Motion of the Body, un- 
grateful to the Senſes ( Intereſt aliquid ier. 
5. Let your young Charge abſtain from Vice, 
not out of Fear or Ignorance, bur of Inclina- 
tion and Choice. Tere i 15 a great deal of Di. 
fas 


" r 
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ference between refuſing to be wicked, or not know- 
ing how to be ſo (Multum intereſt, utrum peccare 
quis nolit, aut neſciat). | 

6. There was a River between, which when 
he obſerv'd his Soldiers ſcrupled to pals, he 
went over fir{t himſelf, and then his Men ſee- 
ing him, went over after him (Interjacebat). 


CHAP. AZXX: 
The Rendring of the Particle Beyond, 


1. TIN the midſt of his Courſe of Victory, he 

is again, Beyond his Expectation, com- 
manded to reſign his Authority, and as an or- 
dinary Captain is ſet over three hundred Men 


 (preter opinionem). 


2. The Country People began to ply their 
y lt 


Husbandry more diligently than before, and 
broke up Grounds which had Beyond all Memo- 
ry of Man lain untilled (ex omni memoria). 


- : 
: 
1 a 0 þ 4 * * —_— 1 
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®P CHAP. AE. 
The Rendring of the Particle Both. 


r. A D not the cunning practices of his 


malicious Adverſaries, and his own 


falic Hopes diverted him from his firſt Courſe 
» of Life, he might have been 50 a great Stay 


and 


. 
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and Ornament. to his Country (firmamento pa- 


riter, &). 
2. Both by extolling his own Merit, and de- 


preſſing that of his Collegue, he got one Part 


of the Army put into his Hands ( Quum ſimul). 

3. The Ambaſſage was no where kindly re 
ceiv'd: So much did they both deſpiſe and 2 
in regard of themſelves and their Poſterity, ſo 
great a Power growing up under their Noſes 
(adeo /imul ſpernebant, ſimul). 

4. Orpheus in his Hymns, calls the Law the 
King of both Men and Gods, and he gives the 
Reaſon why it is ſo : Beeaule, ſays he, 'tis 
that that firs at the Helm of all human Affairs 
(cum, tum). 

7. The beſt Men of that Age ki kill'd Ceſar the 
Tyrant i in the very Senate. Which Action of 
theirs Tully, both elſewhere, and particularly 
in his fecond L extols wonderfully * 
(cum, &). h 

6. The Tarks 2 very great Advantages 
of their Slaves, both publickly and privately (us 
publicè qua). 

7. Theſe Victories obtain'd both by Land 


and Sea, and that in a very ſhort ſpace of Time, 


have made him famous all tLe * over (am, 


quam ). 

8. To both Places Colonies were font, but the 
greater Number were deſirous to enter their 
Names, and to plant themſelves at Craſtumi- 
num, for the F erk of the 8 il 9 colo- 
nie miſe 9 


CHAP. - . 


- 
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CH A P: XXI. 
The Rendring of the Particle But. 


I. Hough there ſeem unto us Confuſion 
and Diſorder in the Affairs of this pre- 
ſent World, yet let no Man doubt but that eve- 
ry thing is well done, becauſe the World is rul'd 
by ſo good a Guide, as tranſgreſſeth not his own ' 
Law, than which nothing can be more abſo- 
Jute, perfect, and juſt (ref? fieri cundta ne du- 
bites). | | 
2. There is a Time, when the richeſt Wo- 
men ought to my They ſeldom let flip an 
Opportunity at firſt, hut it coſts them a long 
Repentance (quin). h 
3. By this means he got a very conſiderable 
Stock of Learning; ſo that nothing almoſt could 
be talk'd of, but he had ſome Knowledge of it 
(Lat. of which he had got ſome, Knowledge). 
4. There was one Lucius Balbus of Lanuvi- 
am, who lived in ſuch a manner, that 'rhere - 
could be no Pleaſure found out ſo choice, but 
be abounded with it (qua non abundaret). 
F. Therè is. no Man but approves and com- 
mends this Diſpoſition of Mind, by which 
Men not only aim at no Advantage, but even 
contrary to their Advantage, preſerve their In- 
tegrity inviolable (qui non). | ' 
6. Among the Epicureañc, there is nothing 
A _ a Crowd of Atoms can perform (quod 
non). 


* 
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7. Cæ- 
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7. Cæſar's Tranſlation of Eſtates from the | 
rightful Owners to Strangers, ought not to 
be accounted liberal. For nothing is liberal, 

But what is at the ſame time juſt (quod non idem 
juſtum). 

5 He was wonderfully affable and ob 

ſo that no one was ſo mean, but be = 
Acceſs to him (cui non pateret ). 

9. I can hardly perſuade my ſelf, but you 
think Zeno's 4 right (ut ea, que ſenſe- 
rit, &c. non, &c.) 

10. There ſhall no Evil happen to him that 
fears the Lord; | but on the __ fide, he ſhall 
be defended from Dangers (zuin, cum Indica 

ivo). 

11. When theſe things were related to us, 
we cduld not but be touch'd with extreme a 
and Compaſſion for the TN nt 
mities of this moſt afflicted People (non 2 
mus non). 

12. Can that Man that raves. after all 
things with inſatiable Concupiſcence, and the 

more plentifully he ſwallows down Pleaſures 
on every hand, the more eagerly, and with 
the greater Ardor thirfts after them z can that 
Man, I ſay, chuſe but be moſt miſerable (poteſs 
eſſe non miſerrimus * ) 

13. The Day that Ceſar overthrew Pompey -' 
at Pergamus, in the ſecret and remote Parts of; 
the Temple, into which it is not — for any 
but the Prieſts to go, — Bells 2 of themſelves. 

The fame thingꝭ happened tolemais (gad, 
| præter fame adive non lice). 3 
3 — G 1 14. | = \ 


E * 


— * 
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14. Tis no ſmall Commendation, to be con- 
ſtantly the fame Man; none but the wiſe Man 
is all of a piece; we are of a thouſand different 
Forms and Shapes (præter ſapientem nemo unum 
agit). 

: 15. If any Buſineſs happen of more than or- 
dinary Moment, we #u/e not to commit the 
Management thereof 2 any but Men of Expe- 
rience and Skill (now /olemus niſi). 

16. She did nothing but lament her moſt. 

uafflicted Condition, and complain of the de- 
>, Teitful: Praftices of her Enemies (nibil niſi). 

H. What is it to recolle& one's ſelf, but to 
rally the fcatter'd and diſorder'd parts, 'of the. 1 
Soul into their proper Place? (aii d ß. 
189 Fhey are more patient under Slavery, 
who are” fit-for nothing but to be Slaves (quos non 
decet niſi ofſe ſerves). 

W ben Riches take their Flight and for- 
fake us, we ſhould conſider they deprive us of- 
nothing which was properly and truly our own. 

If they give us the ſip, they'll take nothing away 
| but themſelves (Si * non e mh 
_ foipſas). 
jo 20. When Romulus was ſnarch's up i into 
- 2 „the Senators rul'd by turns. UF | 
ä this the Commohs murmur'd, that their Sta- 
very was multiplied, that a hundred Lords wergy . 4 
put ypon them for one: Nor did they any lons | * 
ger ſerm likely to endure any other but a King, and. d 
re 
0 
ri 


him too of their own making (nec ultra niſi e 
ir ab 25 , videbamur paſſuri). 


21. Sbe 


ir 


. eee 


4 


s 


religious Omens, and affrighted at the 
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21. She was perſuaded that her whole Title 
to the Crown was upheld and ſtrengthen'd by 


no other mednsbut by the Power of the Biſhop 


of Rome (non aliunde quam). 

22. Whereas he uſed to eat out of Silver 
Dithes, this old Sihl perſuaded him to uſe 
none but Earthep Platters (n0n alias quam). 

23. Nothing elſe remains, but quietly to 


prepare our ſelves for Death, and with blinded 
Eyes to receive the Blow (quam ut). 


24. By their Colour and Cry one might have 


taken choſe Birds for Pyes; but that wy were 
ſixteen times as big (niſi quod). 

27. No body but the 25 Man is pleaſed with 
his own Condition.. All Folly is ſick of itſelf. 
No Man is happy who doeg not think himſelf 
ſo (Ni ſapienti ſua non-placent). © 

26. Romulus creates an hundred Se 
either becauſe that Number was ſufficient, or 
becauſe there were but an hundred that could be 
created Fathers. Without queſtion they were 
call'd Patres, and gheir Deſcendents — 
out of Honour (oli centum erant ). -\ | 

27. In this Battel Darius loſt an hundred 
thouſand Men, Alexander but five buadred 85 
four (omnino). 

28. He undertook only tuo es, one = 
Alexandria, and one to Arbnia 10 e he Dey he wa 
that to Alexandria upon the very Was 
to have ſet forward, being ry 


of it. For ag down at the Pane of a ; 


toe, after he had yy _ 3 
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he went ty riſe up, firſt the Skirts of his Gar- 
ment ſtuck faſt to the Seat; after, a Dimneſs 
came acroſs him, which took away his Sight 
(Peregrinationes duas omnino ſuſcepit). 

29. Becauſe there were but two Days to the 
Time when he was to meaſure out to the Army 
their Corn; and becauſe he was no more than 
eighteen Miles from Bibrafe, by far the great- 
eſt and moſt plentiful Town of the Edui, he 
thought fir to regard the Buſineſs of Corn, and 
turned off from the Helvetians, and made to 
Bibracte (omnino biduum ſupererat, quum). 

30. They reſolved, That but one Religion 
was to be tolerated, leſt Diverſity of Religi- 
ons amongſt the Engliſh (a ſtout and warlike 
Natidh (might miryſter continual Eirebrands to 
Seditions (non ni unam). = By 
Leg. I would have the Diſcourſe of a wiſe 
Man ſmooth, and flowing, like a River; nor 
impetuous, like a Torrent; not but that I would 


| + have him, in ſome caſes, to raiſe himſelf and 


mend his Pace (non quod eum, &c. nolim). - | 
32. I have thought expedient to illuſtrate 
Philo in Latin; not but that ph mary 24 
might be learnt from Greek Treatiſes: But 
I have always been of Opinion, that our 
Country- men improve what they receive from 
the Greets; whatever, I mean, they count 
worth the beſtowing their Pains upon ( 
quia non). | >= 
33. He did no ſooner appear, but he made his 
Innocence ſo manifeſt, that Labymetus, in e- 
treme Diſpleaſure and Indignation, 2 | 
| | 0 
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the falſe Accuſers to be put to Death with moſt 
exquiſite Torments (Ur, &c. ftatim). 

4. No ſooner was the Marriage ſolemnized, 
but a bloody Tempeſt diſperſed the fair Wea- 
ther that was hoped for ( Nuptiis celebratis, 
illico). 

357. In the Time of Moſes the Egyptians paid 
divine Worſhip to all Creatures, but the Hog 
(dempto porco). ; | 
36. He was not gone far, but he was ſent 
for back again. The Prince had not ſeen him, 
for that reaſon he was order'd to return (cum). 


Sometimes cum is underſtood; as, 


37. I was no ſooner return'd from Paris, but 
the good old Man my Father preſs'd me earneſt- 
ly to enter into ſome Courſe of Life that might 
probably advance my Fortune; and after long 
Conſultation, it was concluded I ſhould be a 
Merchant (vix dum). 

38. Piſo was ſcarce gone out, but a flying 
Rumour was ſpread, that Otho was ſlain in the 
Camp; anon, às in great Lyes it falls out, 
ſome affirm'd they were preſent, and ſaw it. 

39. He had ſcarce made an End, but be begs 
his Father's Chariot, and the Command and 
Government of the wing-foored Steeds for a 
Day (rogat ihe). 


Note, Commodum may be uſed in the Senſe of © 
vix dum, with cum. * | 
40. I had ſcarce wrote this Letter, hut in 


came young Aldus _ * Maſter. — 
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is more pleaſant than that Child, nothing more 
ingenious (commodum, cum). 


41. They are very ceremonious and attentive 


in their Worſhip. If they ſcratch their Head 
with but a- Finger, they think the Fruit of their 
Prayer is loſt (vel digito). 

42. What Man living is there, that has but 
any Acquaintance with the Muſes, that is, 
with Humanity and Learning, who had not ra- 


ther be Archimedes than Dionyſius? (qui modo). 


43. The Conditions of Peace were ſevere 


and hard, but ſuch as theſe miſerable and in- 


+ digent Creatures would have been contented 


with, had they been but flood to (iis modo fta- 


retur ). | N 

44. If you are defenceleſs, offer your Throat; 
but if you are defended with Armour of Yul- 
can's making, that is, with Fortitude, make 
Reſiſtance (/n). | 

45. An ordinary Slave is rated ar forty or 
fifty Crowns; but if he be young, beautiful, 
ory have Skill in ſome Trade into the Bargain, 
the Price is as much again (quod ſi). 

46. The ſhorteſt Way to Glory is, for a 
Man really to be what he deſires to be ac- 
counted; but if any think of obtaining a ſolid 
Reputation by Hypocriſy, they are mightily 
cout of the way (quod / qui). 

47. And yet for all this, the Age was not 


ſo utterly barren of all Virtues, but that it yield- 


ed ſome good Examples (ut non). 
48. I ſhould in this placedeplore the Down- 
fal of Eloquence, but that / fear, leſt I ſhould 
ſeem 


* as | CD. 
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ſeem to complain for my own ſake only (ui 
verear). | 
9. A raw, unpraftis'd Soldier, at never 
ſo ſlight a Wound, makes moſt lamentable 
Moans; but the experienced and veteran one 


omly calls for the Surgeon to dreſs him (at 


vero). 2 

fo. Democritus, having loſt his Eyes, could 
not, I grant, diſtinguiſh between White and 
Black; but Good and Evil, Juſt and Unjuſt, 
Honourable and Baſe, Profitable and Unpro- 
fitable, Great and Small, he could. 

f1. You have liv'd long enough for your 
felt, I own; but, which is the chiefeſt thing, 
too little a while for yout Country at leaſt (at, &c. 


patrie cert, &c.) | 
72. S. If you go away and leave Bacchis at 


our Houſe, my old Maſter will immediately 


take herto be his Son's Miſtreſs. C. Ab, but Sy- 
rus, nothing makes more againſt my Wedding 
than this (At enim, &c.) 88 
z. Hear what he has to ſay. S. Hear him? 
What ſhould I hear him for? But let him 
ſpeak however (at tamen). | 

#4. Whether is eaſier to ſay, Thy Sins be 
forgiven thee ? or to ſay, Arile and walk? 
But that ye may know that the Son of Manhath 
Power on Earth to forgive Sins, (then faith he 
to the Sick of the Palſy) Ariſe, take up thy 
Bed, and go unto thine Houſe (Atqui ut ſcia- 
tis). ive N «im. 

y. Moſt Men thought the Engliſh to have 


gotten Honour enough; yet others there were 
L G 4 who 
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who thought theſe things had not recompen- 
ced the en they ſuſtained. But in truth 
England * this Benefit from the Expedi- 
tion, that from that time forward it feared 
Spain leſs (ver um enimvero). 

76. The Trees having once upon a time met 
to anoint themſelves a King, deſir'd the Fig- 
tree to undertake the Government; but the Fig- 


tree verily ſaid ſne would not leave her Sweet- 
neſs, and take in hand the Affairs of the Trees 


(Ficus enimverò). Ps 
57. S. I do not think Virtue ſufficient to 
Happineſs. M. But truly my Friend Brutus 


does; whoſe Judgment, without Offence to 


N it ſpoken, I prefer before yours (At 
Hercle). A 

78. It is not my Duty to tell you whatever 
is profitable for you to know. Nay, but it is 
your Duty (immo verd). Tear 

579. If you ſee any Man free from all Paſſi- 
ons, will you make any queſtion of calli 
him happy? But the wiſe Man is always ſo diſ- 
pos d; therefore the wife Man is always hap- 


Py (Atqui). | 


60. Cato, and thoſe who in Africt ſurrender'd. 


themſelves to Cæſar, were all under the ſame 
Condition; but yet the reſt might perhaps have 
been blamed, if they had killed themſelyes, as 
Cato did (Atgui). | 
61. If it be miſerable to beabſent from one's 
Country, all the Provinces are full of miſcrable 
Perſons, out of which very few return into 
their own Land. 4, but the Baniſh'd * 
20 r their 
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their Eſtates. What then? Has not enough 
been ſaid of bearing Poverty with Patience? 
(At). Eodem modo A apud Græcos objecti- 
onibus convenit. | 

62. When you find an Unwillingneſs to riſe 
carly in the Morning, make this ſhort Speech 
to your ſelf: I'm getting up now to do the 
Buſineſs of a Man. Am I then out of Humour 
that I am going about that I was made for, 
and for the ſake of which I was ſent into the 
World? Or was I made only to lay me down, 
and doze and batten beneath the Counterpane? 


Well! but in this, you'll ſay, there is more Plea- 


fare. Wert thou created then for Pleaſure? I 
thought Action had been the End of your Be- 
ing (At hoc magis oblectat). A Tim A ur. 

63. But deaf People do not hear the Voice 
oͤf the Harper; no nor the Screaking of the 
Saw, when it is whetting; nor the Crying of 
the Swine, when its Throat is cutting; nor 
8 Roaring of the Sea, when they deſire to 
reſt. 

64. Epicurus has divided our Defires into 
thoſe that are both natural and negeſſary; thoſe 
that are natural, but not neceſſary; and thoſe 
that are neither natural nor negeſſary (ner ta- 
men neceſſariæ). 

65. Antiachus hath written in many places, 
that Virtue of itſelf can effect a happy Life, 
but yet not the moſt happy (neque tamen). 

66. The looking upon Fencers playing a 
Prize, is wont to be accounted by ſome cru- 


* 
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el and inhuman, and I know not but it may be 
ſo, as it is now uſed (haud ſcio an). | 

67. By this time the State of Rome was fo 
ſtrong, that it was a Match in War for any of 
the neighbour States; but for default of Wo- 
men, its Grandeur was /ike to continue but the 
Age of a Man (hominis etatem duratura). 

68. Lucilius ſays of M. Craſſus, that he 
laugh'd but once all his Life- time ( /emel). 


69. When it is Evening, ye ſay, It will be 


fair Weather; for the Sky is red. And in the 
Morning, It will be foul Weather to- day; for 
the Sky is red and lowring. O ye Hypocrites, 
ye can diſcern the Face of the Sky, but can ye 
not diſcern. the Signs of the Times? (temporum 
Higna non poteſtis). Particulam eleganter omit- 
tunt. an | 1 
Fo. To write the ſame things to you, 7 
we indeed is u grievous, but for you it is ſafe 
(negue me piget, & vobis, &c.). ine ny 8x sur- 
Sr, dul 5 dea . 


* 


— — 


CH AP. XXII. 
The Rendring of the Particle By. 


1. D Eſolv'd, that Cæſar disband his Army by 
the ſixth of January; if not, that he 

be look d upon to act againſt the Common- 

wealth (auch. | \ 


2. The 


f 


2 


VW 


for you will 
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2. The Waterman ſpoke to me to be at the 
Boat by three a Clock, unleſs I intended to 
loſe my Paſſage. 

They came to Elim, where the were 

twelve Springs of Water, and Palm- 
trees: There they encamp'd g 
(ad) h. e. juxta. El. 
4. The ſame Day went Jet 
Houſe, and fat by the Sea-fis 
TIzes Thy fdagcuny. 

. Behold, a Sower went 


when he ſowed, ſome fell by the Way: Ade, and 


the Fowls came and deyourc them up (ad vi- 
am). Tlaca Tv ddr. 

6. It was Epicurus's Advice to make choice 
of ſome good Man, and to 0 aud ac 
as if he were preſent. The gh is 


need of ſome one tg /quareth ö 
There is no ſtreightni at which is crook- 
ed, but by a 2 mores noſtri ſe 
of exigant). E 

7. Diogenes order d himſelf to be flung out 
unburied. Then ſaid his Friends, What, to the 


Birds and wild Beaſts? By no means ſure, ſaid 


he; but lay mx Stick by me, that I may drive 
them away. . will you be able, ſay they, 
be ſenfible? What harm then 
will the tearing of the Beaſts do me, if I am 
ſenſible of nothing? (propter). 

8. Entring into a Ship of — 
lanched, meaning to ſail by the Coaſts of Aſia, 
one Ariftarchus a Macedonian of Theſſalonica 
being with us (/ecundum Aſiæ loca navigaturi). 

/ oh 
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lee u 760 x97) 7 *Aoiay weng. Had dv, 
navigare loca, quomodo Virgilius; 
Tyrrhenum navigat æquor. 


— — 


Sic i F faraozy, navigo mare, dixit De- 


moſt henes. mes, loca, id eſt, wign, partes, maris 
nempe. Grotius. 

9. The Daughter of Pharaoh, as ſhe was 
bathing, ſaw the Cheſt among the Flags, and 
ſent one of her waiting Maids that were 


walking by the River fide to fetch it (ſecundum - 


Aumen). 
10. In what Condition your Affairs are, 
which is not the beſt, we are abundantly in- 


form'd by your Letters, bearing Date the 275 


of December (ex). 

11. Life is to meaſured by Action, not by 
Time; a Man may die old at thirty, and young 
at fourſcore. Nay, the one lives after Death, 
and the other periſh'd before he died. 

12. You judge of the Strength of Virtue by 
the Softneſs of others, and perhaps by your 
own, not by Virtue itſelf. 

13. Ambition is the great Diſturber of Peace, 
and Violator of Leagues and Treaties. Princes 
generally meaſure the Greatneſs of their Glory by 
the Extent of their Empire (maximam gloriam in 
maximo imperio putant). | 

14. After forty Days, or thereabouts, being 
almoſt ſtarv'd, they came out of their lurking 
Holes, ſcarce knowing one another by their 

Faces (de facie). i 
17. Tis a reverend thing to ſee an ancient 


Caſtle or Building not in decay; or to ſee 5 
Old 
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old tall Timber-Tree ſound and perfect: How 
much more to behold an ancient noble Family 
aninjur d by the Waves and Storms of Time 
(2 Flufibus, &c. illæſam). 

16. Scipio, by reaſon of his Alliance to Pom- 
pey, thinks he ſhall ſhare the Armies with him 
( 0). # . \ 

"mn The Son of the former Africanus, by 
reaſon of the Weakneſs and Indiſpoſition of bis 
Body, could not ſo well tread in the Steps of 
his Father, as his Father had done in thoſe of 
his Grandfather ( propter infirmitatem valetudi- 
nis). ; 

18. Men, whoſe Anceſtors are not noble, if 
they take a Courſe to attain to true Nobility 
by their own Induſtry and Virtue, are not in- 
ferior to Men of the nobleſt Deſcent (per). 

19. I was in the City of Foppa praying, and 
in a Trance I ſaw a Viſion, a certain Veſſel | 
deſcend, as it had been a great Sheet let down 
from Heaven by four Corners, and it came even 
to me (quatuor capitibus demiſſum). Thkaegny dg- 
xa xah 2perny. | 

20. When Eſchines, by way of Reproach, ob- 
jected to Demoſthenes that his Orations ſmelt 
of the Lamp. Indeed (fays Demoſthenes) there 
is a great difference between the Things you 
and I do by Lamplight (per contumeliam). 

21. The beſt thing you can do is to ſubmit 
to whar you cannot cure, and to attend and 
follow God, by whoſe Appointment all things 
come to paſs, without murmuring. He is wh 

| | Soldier 
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Soldier who follows his General grumbling. 


(Quo auctore cuncta proveniunt). 


* 


CHAP. XXIII. 


The Rendring of the Particle Either. 


1. Nose of them imitate the Gravity eitber 


of his Words or Sentences; but when 
they have utter'd a Parcel of good-for-nothing, 
lame, disjointed Stuff, they preſently think 
themſelves the true genuine Sons of Thucydides 
(Hujus nemo neque verborum, neque, &c.) 

2. Many turbulent and exaſperated Perſons 
made no end, either at Home or Abroad, of act- 
ing perfdiouſly, and raiſing new Diſturbances 
(neque domi, neque). _ 

3. I am verily perſuaded of this, that there 
is not in the whole World either a better People 
or a happier Government (auſquam neque pre- 
ſtantiorem &c. neque &c.) 27 

4. He ſaid that he had many times been a 
Revenger of his own juſt Grief, whereof he 
repented ; but of another Man's he would ne- 
ver be, either by Intreaty or Reward (nec prece, 
nec). | 1 4 
7. Cities could not have been either built or 
frequented without a Community and Society 
of Men. | 
the City, or better or more eaſily paid, | 

> —_— 73 


6. There never were either room Debts in 
ly 


1 — 


R 
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7. If yu cannot either plead Cauſes, or ha- 
rangue the People, or lead an Army, yet you 
can be juſt, faithful, and temperate (aon poteris 


five). 


C HAP. XXIV. 
The Rendring of the Particle Elſe, 


I. Hat is Fortitude ee but 91 Some on 
of Mind, both firm in confronting 

Danger, and free from all Fear (aliud). 
- 2. What elſe are Acts of Piety but Acts of Ju- 
ſtice towards God? For thereby we do but ren- 
der unto God that which is his Due from us as 
we are his Creatures (Qgid aliud eſe pietas ni 


juſtitia ad verſus Deum?) 


3. Mhat elfe is Harmony but a due propor- 
tionable Diſpoſition of bigh and low in Sounds? 

4. In truth it is very properly call'd a Bed- 
chamber, for there is only a Bed in it, and no- 
thing el/e (præterea). | 

F. If no one elſe follows, yet I wil! go with 
the Tenth Legion only, of whoſe Fidelity I 
doubt not (præterea nemo). | | 

6. Since Life is ſo ſhort, what ſhould we do © 
elſe but live (quid aliud quam?) ane mn i; 

7. No War is undertaken by a righteous 
and Good Government, except either Breach 
of Covenant, or the Proſpect of their own 
Danger provoke it. That is a juſt War which 
cannot be avoided; and thoſe are righteous Arms 

2 which 


—— — 
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which are taken up by Men who have nothing elſe 
to truſt to ( Juſtum Bellum quod neceſſarium; pia 
Arma, quibus nulla niſi in armis relinguitur ſpes). 


CH AP. XXV. 
The Rendring of the Particle Eben. 


1. TTE ſhall be great in the Sight of the 
Lord, and ſhall drink neither Wine 


nor Strong-drink z and he ſhall be filled with 
the Holy Ghoſt even from his Mother's Womb 
(jam ab utero matris) in % xainias witegs Aud. 
Ex nag pro ems was, id eſt, ab eo tempore 
uo erit in utero. En aut myiaxe: [abundat], ut 
æpe apud Gracos Scriptores; aut idem valet 
quod Latina vox, quæ ex Græca derivari vide- 
tur, etiam. Grotius. | 

2. Many times the remembrance even of paſt 
Delights is accompanied either with Shame or 
with Trouble of Conſcience (). 

3. It is not our Bufineſs to ſnatch Death, 
but to receive it willingly when inflicted by 
others; and for this reaſon even the Caſe of Per- 
ſecution will not warrant a Man's dying by his 
own Hand. God receives no Souls who come 
without his Orders (unde & in perſecutionibus 
non licet propria perire manu). | 

. The Force of Conſcience, not even the 
worſt of Tyrants have been able to extinguiſh 
within themſelves, when they moſt of —_ 
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fired it, as appears by divers Examples (nec 


mi Tyranni). 
"7 The Power of Juſtice is ſo t, that 
not even thoſe who are fed by Villanies and 
Wickedneſs, can live without ſome Part of it 
(ut nec illi quidem). 

6. Let Complaints, that are not even then 
likely to be acceptable, when perhaps they ſhall 
be even needful, be baniſh'd from 2 
ning at leaſt of ſo great an Enterprize (us tum 
— ne grate future). 

7. There was a bloody Battel upon this 
Plain, where the Roman Army were ſuperior by 
the Strength even of their Foot; but with their 


| Cavalry, which was lately increas'd, had ex- 


ceedingly the better (ubi & peditum quidem robore, 
cæterum equitatu plurimum valuit). | 
8. What can be more da to the Ho» 
nour of any Man, than to ſet his Value at ſuch 
a rate, — to extol him ſo extra tly, that 
he can hever be able to bear the Trial even of 


impartial Judges? (vel). 


g. We ſee all the World flatter themſelves 
in their Strength, Beauty, nay, even (as ſome 
have noted) in their very Statures, the loweſt 
Men —— believing but that they are tall 
enough. 

— Tben ſaid the King unto her, What 
wilt thou, Queen Eſther? And what is thy 


. Requeſt? For it ſball be granted thee, even to 


the Half of the Kingdom (id enim vel uſque ad 
5 41 dium impetrabit) bas nuiees Tis Banat. 


H 2 11. It 


— — 
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11. Ir rained even from Morning to Night 
without the leaſt Intermiſſion (abu/que mand). 

12. For this Entertainment he ſent for Fiſh 
even from the Ocean (Oceano abuſque) 10 Aar 
tivo poſtponitur abuſque. 

13. This is the Will of God, even your Ser- 
ciſicarion, that ye ſhould abſtain from Forni- 
cation ( ſandtiſicatio veſtra) ſubauditur ſeiliert, 

„ nimirum, & da, vain. 
14. This is the Victory that overcometh the 


World, even your Faith ( fides veſtra). 


_ 


HA TVI. 
The Rendring of the Particle Ever. 


Hatſoever Pains and Study i is ſpent up- 
on Things worth knowing, is deſer- 
vedly commended (quod opere cureq;). 

2. From that Time ever ſince it is incredible 
how much the Trade of Merchants hath flou- 
riſhed amongſt the Engliſh (jam inde). 

3. Preſs me not to leave you, for whither/a- 
2 o I will go; where you lodge I will 

Sr . People ſhall be my y People, — thy 

my 2 z we will have the {ame People 
in cotnmon, and the ſame God in common (quo 
tu cunque) 

4. M. I muſt require of you a Diſpoſition 
of Mind nor reſolv' — Conviction. S. 
* be —＋ to hare. For as I did 
yeſterday, 


Lear fir — lead me (quo en me cu 
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yeſterday, ſo now will I follow Reaſon whither- 


). 
Quantity of Knowledge, bow great 


ſoever, wels the Mind, ker — can fill 


the Soul but God (quanta quanta ft). 
6. This, whatever it be, is the very thi 
which is meant by the word Deity or Gel 
(qualecunque tandem fit). © 
7. He believ'd Innocence of Heart and In- 


tegrity of Manners was a Guard ſtrong enough 


to ſecure any Man in his Voyage through this 
World, in what Company ſoever he travell'd, 
and through what Ways ſoever he was to paſs 
(qualki/tungue. qualis qualis). 
8. Theſe, Ley ſuch like Things, howſoever 
2 may hereafter be cenſur'd or judg d of, I 
not for my part greatly regard (ut cungue). 
g. Whatever Epicureans think otherwiſe, as 
I know there are a great many ſuperficial ones 
that do, muſt needs loſe their uſe ( . qui 


to. Mhoſoever will not receive you Wen ye 

out of that City, ſhake off _ very Duſt 
your Feet for a | Teſtimony a inſt N them. 

I 1. Beloved, thou doſt well, w © foover thow 


doſt to the Brethren and to Strangers ( „ quid, 


[quicquid]] facis) d ids ien 
12. An Angel went down at a certain Seas 


ſon into the Pool and troubled the Water, who+ 
ſoever then firſt after the B of the Wa⸗ 
ter ſtept in, was made whole of whazſdever Diſs 


eaſe he bad ( Fw * 4 * detineretur 
morbo 


Epicurei). 


. 


«a * 


Il? 
* . 
. 
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mor bo. Sanus evadebat quocunque tandem tenere- 
tur morbo) 6 Jim xge 14m hm 
13. They reſolved" that Amity was to be 
held with the Spaniard by any Means what/o- 
ever, and the ancient League with the Houſe 
of Burgundy confirm'd (quoguo modo). 
14. Becauſe certain publick Sacrifices had 
been uſually executed by the Kings themſelves 
in their own Perſons, that they might not find 
the want of Kings in any reſpect whatever, they 
create a King - Prieſt (us ullibi Regum deſiderium 
0. | | 
7. Offer Righteouſneſs, this is the greateſt 
Gift, this the acceptable Sacrifice to God, not 
to {lay Sheep, but to do what is juſt; where- 
2 thou art thou mayſt offer this, thyſelf 
ing the Prieſt, the Altar, the Knife, and the 
Sacrifice (ubi demum cunque fueris) du my is. 
16. As ſoon as the King had Intelligence of 
theſe Things, now, if ever, being filled with 
Anger, he took it in high Diſdain that the Scots, 
that owed their Liberty and Tranquillity to 
him and the Engli/h, had broke the Peace and 
invaded the Exgliſb in England (ſi unquam alias). 
17. Nothing whatſoever declares ſo much the 
divine Preſence as his Thunder. God thun- 
dereth © marvellouſly with his Voice great 
things:doth he which we cannot comprehend 
(nibil quicquam tam &c.) | 
18. If you intend to oblige my Maſter by 
this Kindneſs, tell me; but if not, tell me 
bowever, that I may go ſome other way (nibilo 


ſecius). 
Fe 19. Had 


[© 
= 
. 
75 
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19. Had a truly wife Man Gyges his Ring, 
Be would not think himſelf ever the more privileg d 
to do an ill thing than if he had it not (mint 
plus fibi licere putet ). j 
20. M. Does the Fear of Death ever give 
you anxious Thoughts? S. No more than the 
Day of my Nativity (aum quando). 
21. We ſee that bluſhing and the caſting 
down of the Eyes are more frequent when we 
come before many. And likewiſe when we come 


before (/i conveniend;) great or reverend Perſons. 


Whar could be ſofter than the Face of Pompey? 


He ever bluſh'd before many (nunquam non co- 


* 


ram pluribus erubuit.) | 
22. A ſingle Life has ever had the Face to 
contend with a married State for Happineſs. 


— 


9 


C HAP. XXVII. 
The Rendring of the Particle Every: 


I. Hey ſay tis obſerv'd in the Low Coun- 

tries, that every five and thirty Tears 
the tame ſort of Weather conſtantly returns; 
for inſtance, great Froſts, great Inundations, 
great Droughts, and the like (/ingulis ſeptenis 
luſtris ). 

2. As we have many Members in one Body, 
ſo we being many are one Body in Chriſt, and 
every one Members one of another ( ſinguli autem 
alter alterius membra. Et invicem alii aliorum 
membra); 65 ugh} ds, aviiner itn, Kab de con- 

H 3 ſtruitur 
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firuitur hic cum plurali u | per conſtructi- 
onem res non voces ſpectantem]. Grotius. 


3. The State of Rome never felt more or 


greater Changes than in the Life of Atticus; 
and yet in ſteering his Life by the Rules of 
Virtue and true Wiſdom, he liv'd untouch'd 
in all the Turns and ſtrange Alterations of ſo 
long a Life as his; which were ſuch, and fo 
many, that the Biographer has obſerv'd, that 


they who were one Day in the height of Pow-- 


er and Honour, were the next in the Gulf of 
Danger and Deſpair ; fo that his Remark is 

enerally very true: Every Man's Manners fa- 
Bien and ſhape his Fortune ( ſui cuique mores fins 
gunt fortunam). 

4. To every Thing there is a Seaſon, and a 
Time for every Purpoſe under ghe Sun ( /us 
eutque rei-tempeſtivitas eſt). © 

4 When this was noiſed abroad the Multi- 
tude came together and were confounded, be- 
cauſe that every Man heard them ſpeak in his 
own Language (quod eos ſua quiſq; vernacula,&c). 

6. Take ye up every Man a Stone upon his 
Shoulder, according to the Number of the 
Tribes of the 1/raelites ( ingulos lapides in, &c). 
7. Samſon caught three hundred Foxes, and 


turning them Tail to Tail, puts a Torch between. 


every two Tails, and when he had ſet them on 
fire, lets the Foxes looſe into the ſtanding Corn 
of the Philiſtines ( fugulas faces binis caudis in- 


- . 


{er ponit). | ry 


* 
8 * * 
9. 


. 4 » * N * — 2 * 8. Cæſar 


As for me, my Pleaſure lies im wiſe thinks 


* 
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8. Ceſar ſer a Legate over every Legion, that 
every one might have them, as Witneſſes of his 
Manhood (ingulis legionibus ſingulos legatos). 

g. Then he brought me forth into the outer 
Court, and cauſed me to paſs by the four Cor- 
ners of the Court, and behold, in every Corner 
of the Court there was a Court (erant in fingulis 
atriorum angulis ſingula atriola). =, 

10. Chios is full of Partridges, where they 
lodge with the Inhabitants under the ſame 
Roof. Almoſt every Country- man breeds more 


or leſs of them (Aereſftes pen? inguli). © © * 


11. The Names of the Sons of {ae} that 
with Jacob came into Egypt, with every Man 
his Family, are theſe (cam fingulis familiis).. 

12. The Strength of all Sciences, like the 
Old Man's Kaggot, conſiſts not in every /ingle 
Stick, but in all them united in the Band (i 
ſimgulis bacillis). | | 

13. A running Oration, like a rapid Stream, 
carries many things of every Kind betore it, but 
with ſuch Violence, that there is no laying hold 
of any thing (multa cujuſquemodi).  * 

14. Who remembers not how turbulent a 
Time it was, and what frightful Rumours 
were ſpread in every Place (ubique locoru 
15. Death is every where at hand; kind 
Heaven, has taken good' Care of that: Every 
one can rob a Man of Life, but no Mortal can 
rob him of Death. There are a thouſand. Ave- 
nues to the Grave (Eripere vitam nemo non &cc). 

16. Every Man bas bis particular Deligbt. 


H 4 - 
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and reaſonable Deſires: Give me a ſound and a 
ſober Underſtanding, a Temper that never falls 
out with Men or Accidents ; that takes all 
things with good Humour, computes rightly 
up —— Value, and puts them to the Uſes 
they are fit for (Alia cken alios). *Evpegive 


f = Ir came to paſs afterwards, that he went 
through every City and Village, preachi 25 and 


ſnewing the glad Tidings of the Kingdom of 
God: And the Twelve were with him (ut va- 


= oppidatins & pagatim). x7! mar - 


1 I thank my God upon every remembrance 
of you, always in every Prayer ot mine for you 


all making requeſt with Joy mh Mr veſtri 
want in mentem). 


— 


— — — * — .__—__ 


CH AP. XXVII. 
The Rendring of the Particle Far. 


— __—__. 


Heſe Words were ſo far from moving any 

one at all, that the Ambaſſadors had 

like to have been violated; and an Army was 

immediately ſent againſt the Romans (adeo ni - 
bil moverunt quenquam). 

2. He was /o. far from being greedy of Mo- 

ney, that he made no other uſe of it, than to 

free his Friends from and Inconyeni- 


ences with it ¶( Adeo non). 54A 
ik 1 1 3. He 


Er 
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3. He was ſo far from being ſuperſtitious, that 
he deſpis'd thoſe many Sacrifices and Temples 
in his own Country; /o far from being fearful 
with reſpe& to Death, that he was ſlain in 
Battel in the Service of the Publick (ita non). 

4. Do nor, O King, do any thing againſt 
thy Servant David, who is ſo far from having 
done any ching againſt thee, that he has even 
done thee great Service, as having to the ex- 
treme Hazard of his own Life conquer'd the 
Philiſtines, and got ſo ſignal a Victory for all 
the 1ſraelites (tantum abeſt ut). 

. Queen Elizabeth was ſo far from giving 
way to any Suſpicion againſt her do th t hat 
ſhe was many times uſed to ſay, That the could 
believe nothing of her People, which Parents 
would not believe of their Children (tantum 
aberat, ut). | 

6. Had there not been continual Wars be- 
tween Englandand Spain, you would have been 
fo far from poſſeſſing thoſe Towns, that you 
would hardly be ſafe at Paris itſelf. 

7. I'll make out, if I am able, that Death is 
fo far from being an Evil, that it is a Good 
(uon modo non, ſed etiam). | 

8. Atticus his fitting ſtill, and being of nei- 
ther Side, was ſo acceptable ro Cz/ar, that 
when he was Victor, and commanded Money 
from private Perſons by Letter, he was /o far 
from moleſting him, that he deliver'd him up 
his Siſter's Son out of Pompey's Camp (now ſo- 
lum non, verum etiam). F 


9. They 
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9. They are fo far from being aſham'd of 
the Meanneſs of their Original, hat they even 
glory in it, and: value them elves the more, the 
leſs they are indebted to their Anceſtors (eo el 
am gloriantur). 

10. We ſhall, I hope, maintain our Antho- 
rity in the Senate, as far as is poſſille, in this 
fo perfidious, unjuſt an Age (ut poteft)., © 

11. Happineſs is that Eſtate whereby we at- 
rain, /o far as poſſibly may be attain'd, "he full 
Poſſeſſion of that which ſimply for itſelf is to 
be deſir d, containeth in it after an eminent ſort 
the Contentation of our Deſires (quatenus fur | 
dem eft aſſequs). 

12. Sometimes (Eft ubi) in my Contemplati- 
ons I die, and {trip my ſelf of all, and bid a- 
dieu to my deareſt Friends; and my Fancy 
wraps my Body in its Winding-Sheer, and 
wafts my Soil to God; and I enter as far as 7 
can into Heaven, and I dwell there: And fo 
the Sight of another World, like the eating of 
Manna, makes my Palate too nice to reliſh the 
Garlick- arid Onions of Egypt (qua licet. * 
ad finem datur). 

13.:Do' you think that we negle& your 
Safety and Security, or have a mind to infringe 
your Ligerty? Be it far from us (Abſit). 

14: "That be far from thee, that thou ſhouldſt 
flay the Good with the Evil, and make no 
Difference between the Righteous and Un- 
righteous (Abit). 

15. Of all the Virtues of the Mind, Good- 
nels is far the moſt excellent, it being the ob a- 

| racter 


* 7 
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rater of the Deity : And without it, Man is 
a buſy, miſchievous, wretched thing ( facild | 
primas obtinet). \ | 

16. He was not unlearned in bb 25 
fion of the Law, as far as Learning is ac. 
quir'd by the mere reading of Books 6 


). 

7. If Governors be ſuch:gs do by no means 
* their Character, nor tak che Care 
becomes them; though we art gt 


vindicate their Errors, or thetic 


yet even in ſuch Cafes we are ahi A 
them all that is due to the Dig 

Poſt; we muſt ſhew them all 
and Reſpect, and comply ch 
mands, as far as may be 2 with a 


Conſcience As cum, & Are 


_ 1 — 


CHA P. XXIX 
The Rendring of the Particle for. 


HIS Eagle I hive, both living, for | 

many Years together, with great Care 
defended, and now dying with the ſame Fide - 
lity reſtore 3 it to Ceſar (multos per aunes). 

2. He has all along ſo manag'd Affairs, that 
he has for many Years been able to enjoy a 
profound Peace, in the midſt of Wars thun · 
dering on wy Side — ab amis). 


3. The 
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3. The Lord being offended by the HMrae- 
lites, put em under the Power of the Midia- 
wites for ſeven Tears ( ſeptennio ſubjunxit). | 

4. It was decreed, that there ſhould be a 
—— for frve Days, and that a hundred 


(quinque dies). h. e. per quinque dies. Sic unum 
diem ſupplicatio apud Livium. 
5. Maſs, which had not been permitted in 


Scotland for theſe ninety Tears paſt, he command- 7, 


ed to be celebrated (jam nonaginta annos). 

6. From my Grandfather's Death I had 
reaſon to apprehend the Stone, and from my 
Father's Life the Gout, who has been for theſe 
many Years, and ſtill continaes much affiifted with 
it (qui multos jam annos graviter eo laborat). 

7. Even the very Men, whoſe Villanies 
ſeem to be winked ar for @ time, are wont at 
hft ro pay for them, and that with Uſe (ad 
tempus). , 

8. Cæſar ſends for the Man to him; tells him 
what he finds fault with in him; lays before 
him what he himſelf underſtands, and what 
the State complains of; adviſes him for the 
time to come to avoid all Suſpicions. What's 

ſt he ſorgives, he ſays, upon account of his 

rother (ut in religuum tempus). 

9. Tamed with this Defeat, they ſend Ora- 
tors to Rome to ſue for Peace. They are amerc'd 
Part of their Country, and a Truce is granted 
them for an hundred Years (in). 


10. We defire you would take care that the 


ſaid Money may be diſtributed equally to the 
| moſt 


twenty large Victims ſhould be facrific'd 


I 
t 
I 
« 
1 
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moſt neceſſitous; to the end that, tho' the um 
be but ſmall, yet they may have 1 

refreſh and revive them for the preſent, till we . 
can afford them a more plentiful Supply (in 
preſenti. In preſentia). + 

11. Ormond lays all waſte, far and near, 
drives away the Enemy's Cattle, and gives em 
for Booty to his Soldiers (in predam). 

12. Cæſar, taking the ſame Men for Guides 
that came with the Meſſage, ſets out at Mid- 
night to the Relief of the Town (iiſdem duci- 
bus uſus ). | 
13. Brutus, by a Decree of the Senate, pro- 
pos'd to the People that all the Race of the 
Tarquins ſhould be exil'd : He created P. Vale- 
rius for his Collegue, by whoſe Aſſiſtance he 
had driven out the King (Collegam ſibi). 

14. To the Informer was = for his Re- 
ward a Piece of Money out of the Treaſury, his 
Liberty, and the Freedom of the City (Premi- 
um indici).. . | £ 

15. In thoſe Days Darius, the * King, 
reſolving upon a War with the Scythians, built 
a Bridge upon the River I er, for the paſſing 
over bis Army (qu copias traduceret). | 

16. Becauſe there had been an Alarm the 
Night before in Cæſar's Camp, they tooł it for 
an Argument that there could be no ſtealing 
out, without being perceived (arguments ſume- 
bant loco). RE 

17. The Queen of England orariceM.therry | 
to the Engliſh, to hold all Frenchmen for Ene- 
mies as long as they ſhould detain Calais = 
um loco). 18. The 
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18. The Ship ſticking upon a Rock, which 
was hid under Water, ſtuck there for the ſpace 
of ſeven and twenty Hours, being given for loſt 
by all (pro deplorata ab omnibus habita). 

19. A Prince's Counſellors ſhould be wiſe 
and diſcreet, moderately quick, not too ſpright- 
ly and ſharp ; for ſuch Men will be alwayspro- 
jecting. Your Men of Fire are fitter for imo- 
vating than managing (Novandis quam gerendis 
rebus aptiora ingenia illa ignea). 


20. The Greeks are not only tobe commend- | 


ed, for ſtriting out of themſelves the nobleſt 
Arts; but alſo for preſerving and retaining them 
long. Inſomuch that when Greece was utterly 
ſubdued in all other Reſpects, the Empire how- 
ever of Letters ſtill continued with her, and 
the Romans were forced to return thither for 


Inſtruction, from whence they had departed 


Conquerors (quod extuderint). 


21. No Man does a Wrong for the Wrong's 
ſake, but thereby to purchaſe himſelf. Profit, 


or Pleaſure, or Honour, or the like. There- 
fore why ſhould I be angry with a Mari for 
loving himſelf better than me (quod ſe potius, &c. 
diligat?). N | £3 . 8 4 

22. Our Lord ſhews how it is impoſſible for 
the ſame Man to ſerve two Maſters. ecauſe, 
ſays he, he will either hate the one, whilft he 
loves the other; or (aut etiam) though he love 


both, yet, whilſt he'is intent (intentior) in exe- 


cuting the Will of the one, he may behave 
careleſly towards the other (quf fieri nequeat, ut 
duobus dominis idem ſerviat).  _ 


23. 1 
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8 23. I ſee 'tis both an old and an uſual thing, 

| for new Writers ftill to fancy that they ſhall ei- | 
7 ther in Matter bring ſomething more certain, . 
or in the Art of Penning out-go rude —_ | 


ty (dum novi ſemper ſcriptores credum). - | 
: 24- Were fon ſatisſied in the Point at laſt? 
So fully, that I was aſham'd of my ſelf for h. = 
ving in the leaft doubted of it, the — Mat · | 
ter was ſo plainly laid betore my Eyes 6 ads 
dubitaſſem). © | 
 25- They rated — blamed- the Bel ge, for | 
Baving ſurrender d themſelves to the Peop le of 
Rome, and abandon'd the Bravery 22 ceir Pro» ' 
genitors (qui dedidifſent). * 
286. Antiochus was ſeiz'd with an incurable | 
Pain of the Bowels, and ſore Torments of the 
inner Parts, for having tormented other Men's 
Bowels with ſo many and fuch unhcatd-of 
Torments (qui cruciaverit). 

27. Let him beburnt with Fire, forvielating 
the Covenant of God, and committing Wicked- 
neſs amongſt the 1/raelites (qui Jehovæ fedus vi- 

olaverit). — 

28. Certainly he is with reaſon call'd Jacob, 
for he has ſupplanted me now twice : Firſt he took 
away my Birthright, and now he has inter- 
cepted my Bleſſing (qui ſupplantaveritꝛꝰ. 

29. A certain Lacedemonian, whoſe Name is 
not ſo much as deliver'd down to us, made ſo 
ſlight of Death, that when he was going to 
Execution, and upon his looking pleafantly, an 
Enemy of his faid to him, Doſt thou deſpiſe 
the Laws of Lycurgus? He anſwer'd, Nay, I 

| am 


— _— — 
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am mightily oblig'd to him, for putting ſuch a 
Fine upon me, as I am able to diſcharge, with- 
| | out borrowing or ſhifting Creditors. |; 
[| 30. So thick are the Tidings brought us of 
the Succeſs of your Arms againſt the Turks, 
| that there is nothing wherein we have more 
| frequent Occaſion to employ our Pens, than 
| | in — OI you for ſome ſignal Victo- 
I 74 31. They were moſt diſtreſſed for Corn; where 
| fore ſending Ambaſſadors to Ceſar, they defir'd 

— of him (maxime à re frumentaria labora- 
= 910111 | 0 | 

32. The Winds were not one jot the kinder 
| for the Preſents we had made them, but tore our 
Cordage and threw down our Sails (muneribus). 
| Some Men love Buſineſs for the Profit, 
as Hirelings the Work for the Wages ; others 
for Honour; for while they are in Action, they 
live in the Eyes of Men, and refreſh their Re- 


noris ergo). Sic apud Virgilium, 


Venimus, & magnos Erebi tranavimus amnes. 


AJ 34. Death is ſo far from being an Evil, that 

TY nothing is a greater Good; for we ſhall be ei- 

ther Gods, or with the Gods ( fiquidem), * 

37. Twas obſervable, that one who was ſo 

eat a Lover of Peace, ſhould be fo happy in 

ar. For his Arms, cither in foreign or civil 
| Wars, 


putation, which otherwiſe, would wear off (bo- 
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Wars, were never unfortunate; neither did h 
know what a Diſaſter meant. | 
36. Behold, thy Couſin Elizabeth, ſhe hath 
alſo conceived a Son in her old Age; and this 
is the ſixth Month with her who was called 
barren: For with God nothing is impoſſible ( Aded 
nulla res eſt, quam Deus facere non poſſit). 

37. Now the Birth of Jeſus Chriſt was on 
this wiſe : For whereas his Mother Mary was 
eſpouſed ro Joſeph, before they came together 

e was found with Child of the Holy Ghoſt 
(Cum enim eſſet deſponſa). Mrnsdbeions 8, &c. 
Illud 38 [enim] hic abundat, ut Luce xii. 78. 
& alibi. Donatus ad prologum Andriæ: Nam 
incipiendi vim habet modo. Ubi illud Virgilii ad- 


fert, ! , , 7 
| Nam quis te juvenum tonfidentiſſime noſiras 
Juſſit adire domos? Grotius:' 


38. A Biſhop muſt be one that ruleth well 
his own Houſe, having his Children in Subje- 
&ion with all Gravity; For if a Man know not 
how to rule his own Houſe, how ſhall he take 


care of the Church of God? (OQuod ſi quisneſcit) 


ET Mn vx Tidy, &c. i 
39. The Images you took care to buy me, 
are landed at Cajeta. I have not ſeen them, 


for J have not been at liberty to leave Rome (ue- 


* 


que enim). IT 
40. I am chiefly concern'd for this, that they 
ſhould ſo deſpitefully combat one againſt ano- 
ther, and with ſo much Danger to the Intereſts 
of the Proteſtants (id doleo). 
I 41. Be 
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41. Be careful for nothing : But in every thing 
by Prayer and Supplication, with Thankſgi- 
ving, let your Requeſts be made known unto 
God (Nihil efte ſolliciti). un weerureamn. 

42. When he had looked round about on 
them with Anger, being grieved for the Hardneſs 
of their Hearts, he ſaith unto the Man, Stretch 
forth thine Hand: And he ſtretched it out; 
and his Hand was reſtored whole as the other 
(eorum animi callum dolen ). 
23. Niobe is feigned to have been turn'd 
into Stone; I ſuppoſe for her eternal Silence 
in Sorrow. Hecuba on the other fide, for the 
Bitterneſs of her Spirit, and ſnarling Rage, 
they feign to have been transform'd into a 
Bitch (propter). | RD, 

44. Let us look unto Fe/as the Author and 


Finiſher of our Faith, who for the Joy that was 


ſet before him, endured the Croſs, deſpiſing the 
Shame, -and is fer down at the Right Hand 
of the Throne of God (pro poſito ſibi gaudio). 
an nt rreν duty A, drm pro irars. SIC 
quod Matth. xix. . eſt ireur Tire, propter hoc, 
id ipſum eſt an 7&7, pro hoc, Epheſ. iii. 31, 
Grotius. | n , 

45. He ſolight to ſee Feſus who he was, 
and could not for the Preſs, becauſe he was 
little of Stature (pre hominum turba). Kai e 
ich ul v am d & NAv. 

46. A certain Lacedæmonian, upon a Perſian's 
ſaying at a Conference in a vapouring manner, 
Ye ſliall not be able to ſee the Sun for = 

: Ut” 


YI 


225 


22 
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Multitude of our Darts and Arrows; anſwer'd, 
Then we will fight in the Shade. 
The Oxen that were driving awa 
low'd for want of their Fellows that were left 
behind (ad defiderium) h. e. pre, propter. 

48. 4 wiſe Man ſtands well er for Oc» 
currences of any kind; the good he manages, the 
bad he vanquiſhes. In Proſperity he betrays 
no Preſumption, in — bs he feels no De- 
ſpondency. He neither courts Danger, nor runs 


away from it (Ad quo/cunque caſus ſapiens ap- 


tus eſt); 


49. Cato was of a Diſpoſition ſo dextrous 


and eaſy, · that nothing ever came amiſs to him. 


He was ſo perfectly adapted to every thing, 
that whatever he was engaged in, you would ima- 
gine this the very thing which Nature had cut him 
out for (ut natum ad id unum diceres, quodcungque 
ageret). 

fo. Mourning, and the other Diſeaſes of 
the Soul, are from Conceit, and voluntary, and 
taken up for this Reaſon, becauſe it ſcems fitting 
ſo to do (ea reque ſuſcipiuntur). 

71. Zenocrates was the moſt rigid andſevere 
of all the Philoſophers; and for that very reaſon 
noted and eminent (ob eamque rem ipſam): | 

52. Tho' there is no Nation under Heaven 
that needs Phyſick ſo little as they do, yet there 
is not any where it is held in greater Honour, 
and for this only reaſon, — they recton the 
Knowledge of it zo be one of the pleaſanteſt and 

rofitableſt Parts of Philoſophy (vel eo ipſo quod, 

- numerant inter). 


12 73. Wey 
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73. They puniſh Fornication /o ſeverely for 
this 4 becauſe they foreſee that but 
would engage in a married State, wherein they 
find they are to paſs their whole Life with one 
Perſon, and to bear the Inconveniences that do 
accompany it into the Bargain; if they were 
not ſtrictly reſtrain'd from vagrant Embraces 
(Ideo tam ſever? en, quo futarum proſpi- 
ciunt, ut, &c.) 

74. For this Cauſe ſhall A Man leave Father 
and Mother, and cleave to his Wife: And 
they twain ſhall be one Fleſh (Propterea). "Ere- 
X47 Tu. 

7. Afranius and Petreins, to hinder the 
Work, bring their Forces to the Foot of the 
Hill, and provoke Cz/ar to Battel ; nor for all 
that does he break off the Work (neque idcirco). 

56. The Women, and ſuch as fen ſcem'd 
unfit for the Field, they lodg'd in a Place that 
was unacceſſible to the Roman Army, becauſe 
of Bogs and Fens (per). 

. Theſe things being ſpeedily diſpatch'd, 
he himſelf, as ſoon as he could for the time of 
; ns Year, goes to the Army. | 

58. Let the Academicks and Prripatetick; ght 
it out for me, who a 2 farther oblig'd, than 
to enquire where t 
Truth lies (per me e licet). 

9. Curio is not wanting to the Buſineſs; 
bor 40d even the Soldiers, for Men tired, nor 


the Horſe, for ſo few, want Inclination and 


a to fight (ut defeſſis ut tam panes). 
e =o 60. The 


teſt Ap ppearance of 


r mm oof co mc oo oa. ” © 0 


I nw 
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60. The Town, for thoſe Countries, is a decent | : 
one, and pretty well inhabited (is gentibus) = 
hey 61. He had a diligent and induſtrious Fa- | 
one ther, and, for thoſe Times, rich, and a great 
t do Lover of Learning (ut tum erant "tempora). 
vere 62. Zemocrates, when Ambaſſadors from A- 
aces lexander had brought him fifty Talents, which 4 
ſÞi= was a very great Sum for thoſe times, eſpecially | 
Of! at Athens z carried their Excellencies along 
ther with him into the Academy to Supper; fer 
And before them no more than what was juſt e- 
Ers- nough, without providing any thing extraor- 
dinary. The next Day, when they asked him 
the whom he would have the Money paid to; 
the I bat, ſays he, did you not underſtand by yefter- 
yr all day's ſhort Meal, that I need no Money; (tempu- 
co). ribus illis). 
m'd 63. Go not to Law with a Jud e; for Judg- 
hat ment will be given for him (Kanes) 
auſe 64. This raſh depoſing * A 8 the 
5 French King took very ill, and began to favour 
h'd; thoſe who ſtood up for the Queen (a))... 
e of 657. To thee, Jupiter Stator, I here-vow a 
Temple, for a Memorial to Poſterity, that by -.. 
b thy manifeſtly propitious Help this . was RR 
han preſery'd (quod monumentum ſit poſterts) ISO Tow 
> of 68. A Peace at laſt being made wick the 
N Conſenr of all their Neighbours, they pech 
ſs; upon'this Place for their Habitation (ibs a. | 
nor b | 
ind 5y. Theſe things were deliberated, but with- 


a out Sueceſs; for the Scots of the Engliſh _ 
- 2 RAY rejected the Conditions (cum). 8 
The * I 3 68. Who- .- 


7 - 


% 
\ 
" 
7 * 
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68. Whoever comes thither to ſee the Coun- 
try, who has any extraordinary Talent, or 
Knowledge of many Nations by long Travel, 
to recommend him (upon which account we 
were ſo welcome to them) he is very kindly 
receiv'd; for they love to bear what is doing in 
any Part of the World ( quippe libenter audiunt, 

- ubique terrarum geratur). 
| 9. El falling from his Seat upon his Back, 
died: his Neck — 3 for he was a Man 
both old and heavy (quippe homo). 

70. They fat by him upon the Ground ſeven 
Days, and as many Nights, no one ſpeaking 
any thing to him: For why, they ſau how great 
the per of his Grief was (quippe qui vide- 
rent 

71. When he putteth forth his own Sheep, 
he goeth before them, and the Sheep follow 
him; for they know his Voice (quippe cujus, &c. 
agnoſcant). 

72. We know that when he ſhall appear, 
we ſhall be like him; for we ſhall ſae him as be 
is (utpote quem cernemus). 

73. Theſe held it the wiſeſt Courſe, for the 
Queen to intermeddle no farther in the Belgick 
Affairs; but to fortify her own Kingdom, to 
gather Money, to furniſh her Navy with all 


ſorts of Proviſions, and maintain the ancient 


milita Diſcipline of England (/i regina). 

4 "W hat Greek Fox 0 — borrow'd 
any thing of Thucydides? Yet all Men praiſe 
him: I conſeſs it; but as a wiſe, ſevere, grave 
Relater of things done: Not for a Pleader of 
- 2 : Cauſes 
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Cauſes at the Bar, but a Reporter of War in 
Hiſtory. . So that he was never reckon'd an 
Orator; nor if he had never written a Hiſtory, 
had his Name therefore not been extant, being 
a Man of Honour and Nobility ( ut in ju- 
diciis verſaret cauſas, ſed ut, &c. narraret). 


75. He offer'd his Throat of his own accord 
' to his Murtherers, bidding them do their Plea- 
ſure, and ſtrike, if they thought it for the Good - 


of the Commonwealth (2 republica). 

76. There wanted not ſome, who thought 
it would be for the Intereſt of Religion, and of 
both Kingdoms, if ſhe died without Iſſue (ia 
rem). 

77. The Senate approves the Buſineſs of 
ſending Ambaſſadors; but there were none 
found to be ſent; and every body for his Parti- 


cular refus'd that Charge of Embaſſage for fear 


(prof quiſque). 

78. For the moſt part we ſer our ſelves to do 

Wrong, that we may compaſs thoſe things 

which we ſtrongly deſire (Maximam partem). 
79. For our parts we make no queition, but 

that induc'd by your Religion, your Juſtice, 


your Integrity, rather than by our Intreaties, 


you will give that Judgment which is juſt and 
equal, and truly becoming your ſelves (Nos 
quidem). * *© 

80. The People flock'd to Aaron, preſſing 
him to make them Gods to before them; 


for as for Moſes, they knew not what had be- 
fallen him (nam Moi quidem quid acciderit, e 
neſcire) . 


I 4 dr. What 


— —  — 
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> 81. What is more ugly than Achilles in Ho- 
mer? What than Agamemnon in their Quarrel? 
For as for Ajax, Anger brought him to Frenzy 
and Death (Nam Ajacem quidem). | 
82. Alcæus, a Man of tried Courage in the 
Republick, what hath he written of Love? 
For as for Anacreon, his whole Poeſy is amo- 
rous (Nam Anacreontis quidem). 181 
83. Shall I run over all the Parts of the Epi- 
curean Doctrine, or confine my ſelf to the To- 
pick of Pleaſure, the Point in Controverſy? 
C. As you pleaſe for that (Tuo verò id quidem ar- 
hitratu). 
84. Marius was wont to ſay, That he could 
not hear the Cry of the Laws for the claſhing 
of Arms. Nay, the modeſt Pompey himſelf 
preſum'd to ſay, For me to think of Laws, that 
am arm'd? (Ut copgitem). | 
857. Tis a pleaſant thing to conſider, . 

there are Men in the World, who (eſſe qui) ha- 
ving bid Defiance to all the Laws of God and 
Nature, do yet conſtitute Laws amongſt them- 
ſelves, to which they pay the exacteſt Obedi- 
ence: As for inflance, Thieves, (fc. (Ut ne lon- 
gius abeam. Non long abieris ). | 

86. A wiſe Man fpreads his Conſcience, as 
it were, and expoſes it to publick View, lives 
and acts conſtantly as if all Mankind were con- 
ſcious of what he does, and bath à greater Re- 
verence for himſelf than for the Obſervation of 
others (ſeque magi» ueretur quam alios). 


CHAP. 
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CH AP. XXX. 
7 he Rendring of the Particle From. 


T. VER the River Sicoris he made two 

Bridges,. diſtant one from another four 
Miles: Over theſe Bridges he ſent his Men to 
forage (inter ſe). 

2. Man differs much more from all other 
living Creatures, than the Kinds of other Crea- 
tures differ from one another (inter ſe diſtant). 

. Their Puniſhment was the more remark- 
able, for that the Father, by Virtue of his 
Office, was bound to fee Execution done upon 
his own Children: And be who ought to have 
been removed from being a Spectator, was forc'd 


to be the principal Actor (qui ſpectator erat amo- 


vendus). 
4. Even from the very beginning, Fauſtulus bad 


conceiv'd Hopes that a Royal Off- ſpring was 


educating at his Houſe (Jam inde ab initio). 
5. ZEneas, to win the Hearts of the Abori- 
gines, call'd both Nations Latins. And from that 


time forward the Aborigines were not inferior to 


the Trojans in AﬀeCtion*and Loyalty towards 
their Prince Aneas (nec deinde ceſſere). 

6. Hetruria wis ſo ſtrong, that it had alrea- 

dy fill'd not only the Inland Parts, but the Sea- 

{ts alſo, even from one End of Italy to the 

other, from the Alps to the Sicilian Streights, with 


the Renown of its Nan ame (per totam Bali lon- £ 


. 
7. Ti be 


| 
" 
| 
1 
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7. The Caſe of a Man that is in preſent Ca- 
lamity, is different from his who deſires only an 
Advancement of his Fortunes (Alia cauſa eſt 
ejus, &c. & ejus). 

8. When the Ambaſſador is come to the 
Borders of thoſe from whom Reſtitution is de- 
manded, with Head veil'd he ſpeaks thus (unde 
res repetuntur). 

9. If we are not ſufficiently inſtructed by 
terreſtrial Creatures, let us paſs over to the 
Birds, thoſe aerial Travellers, hat we may learn 
even from them our Duty (ut vel inde). 

10. He tranſlated from the Greek what Plato 
had diſcours'd upon the Subject of a good and 
happy Life (De Greco convertit). 

11. Whence do you come? S. From the 
Soldier's (a milite). | | 

12. As I was coming from your Houſe I met 
Mis with a Child in her Lap (2 vobis). 

13. We were not come to ſuch a degree of 
Luxury as to fetch Pearls from the Indies (ut is 
Indos peteremus). NT - 

14. Who would not wonder, that a Tree, 
for the ſake of its Shade only, ſhould be \fetch'd 
from the Chineſe (ad Seras peti ?)). | 
i IF. The Phariſees, and all the Jews, except 
they waſh their Hands oft, eat not, holding 
the Tradition of the Elders. * And when they 
come from the Market, except they waſh, they 
ear not (tem a foro) Ke) am ayegs. Supple 
, venientes. Grotius. 

16. Servants, be obedient to them that are 
your Maſters, according to the Fleſh, with 


Fear 
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Fear and Trembling, in Singleneſs of Heart, as 
unto Chriſt; not with Eye-ſervice, as Men- 
pleaſers, but as the Servants of Chriſt, doing 
the Mill of God from the Heart (Dei voluntaters 
obeuntes ex animo) me. 1 bianue N Oed ea 


Joxie. 
17. Whatſocyer. mine Eyes deſired I kept 
not from them, I with-held not my Heart from 


any Foy; and behold all was Vanity and V exa- 


tion of Spirit (nec animum meum ab ulla volup- 
tate abſtinebam). 0 | 


— 


CH AP. XXXI. 8 
The Rendring of the Particle Bow. 


F 'tis common to be touch'd with thin 
I rare, how comes it that we are ſo li 
touch'd with Virtue? (qui fit). 

2. I never had the Happinels to ſee Germa- 
ny, wherefore pray do not think much to relate 
how they treat Strangers in their Inns (quibus 
modis). 

3. Architas being in ſome Heat againſt his 
Bailiff, faid, Zow would I have Ordgr'd you 
were 1 not angry! ? (quo te modo). 

4. Moſes related to his Father · in- law Jethro, 
how the Lord had treated Pharaoh and the E- 
gyptians for the ſake of the won L_ 
Jebova modis). 96, 


0 ill 6 {40 7 
cane | F. Hearken 


| 
; 
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57. Hearken now a little, and I'll tell you 
how you may do this (aud) b. e. qud vid, ra- 
tione, quomodo, Thy, Ms. 

6. The Wind ſo diſpers'd the Flame, that 
at once the Rampart, the Teſtudo, the Tower, 
and the Engines took Fire, and were conſum'd 
before it could be diſcover'd how it had hap- 
pened (quemadmodum). 

7. The Prophet Daniel tells us bew the Ba- 
bylonians expelld Nebuchadnezzar out of human 
Society, and made him graze with the Beaſts, 
when his Pride grew inſufferable (ut expulerint). 
8. How religious does Affliction make Men! 
In Proſperity we neither think of God nor 
Saint (ut). 

g. He writes him word how he was baniſh'd 
among the Perſiaus by his Grandfather 3 how 
he commanded him to be murder'd when an 
Infant; how by his Means he was preſerv'd 
oy 5. e. quomodo, qua rations. 

It is wonderful how much the Mind 7s 
nie by the Exerciſe and Motion of the REP 
(ut excitatur ab agitatione). 

* t. He was alſo a Poet. How good is no- 

to the purpoſe; for in that ſort of Pre- 
— rs, I k#0w not how, more than in others, 
every one thinks his own a Beauty. So ftands 
he Caſe. you like yours, and I mine (neſcio 
quo patto).. ' 

12. The very Conſideration of what is be⸗ 
ſceming our Patience, our Courage, our Gal- 
lantry of Mind, not only checks a Man's Com- 
„ Hist. plaints, 
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plaints, but does, 7 know not how, alleviate the 
very Pain itſelf of any Evil. 
13. In Praiſes or Panegyricks, rhoſe things 


that are done with a Bravery of Mind, and 


have ſomething of extraordinary Courage in 
em (I know not how) we commend in a nobler 
and loftier Strain than we do any thing elſe 
(neſcio m_ * 54% | 

14. Let Epicurus talk how he will, I under- 
ſtand his Drift (quoquo modo). | | 
1. It is hard to expreſs how much Courteſy 
and Affability win the Affections of People 
(quantopere ). | LS | 
16. With (Abud) Plato what one thing more 


uſual than to excite Men to the Love of Wiſ- 


dom, by ſhewing bow much wiſe Men are 
thereby exalted above Men; how Knowledge 
doth raiſe them up into Heaven; how it ma- 
keth them, tho' not Gods, yet as Gods, high, 
admirable, and divine? (quantopere). | 
- 17. Riding about thro' the Ranks of armed 
Men, drawn up on both ſides her, incredible 
is it how much ſhe encouraged the Hearts of 
her Captains and Soldiers by her Preſence and 
Speech to them (incredibile quantum). 
18. That of Menander is worth remembring. 
O Gorgias, he is the beſt of Men who knows 
how to bear Injuries better than others (callet 
ferre). | 
19. The Character Livy gives of Scipio, and 
the reaſon of his voluntary Exile aſſign'd there, 
is this: He had a Heart too big, and a Nature 
too generous, to know how to be treated like a Cri- 
| minal, 


—— —— Zmö — 
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minal, or to ſubmit to the Meanneſs of a for- 
ma] Nefence (major animus ac natura erat, quam 
ut reus efſe ſciret ). 

20. That Man can never live well who 
knows not how-to die well; and he hath liv'd 
to very good purpoſe who makes a happy End 
(neſcit ). | «TE 
21. Wonderful it was to ſee how much this 

News of Proculus's was credited, and how much 
the Miſs of Romulus was mitigated both a- 
mong the Commons and the Army, after they 
were made to believe he was immortal (Mirum 
quantum Proculo nuncianti hec fides fuerit). 

22. He increaſed the Number of Senators, 
by chuſing the Principal of the Equeſtrian Or- 
der. *Twas wonderful how much Good this aid 
towards the Concord of the City, and the knit- 
ting the Hearts of the Commons to the No- 
bles (1d mirum quantum profuit ad). 4 

23. How much this conduced to the Safety of 
all Greece, may be eaſily gather'd from the Per- 
ian War (Id quantæ ſaluti fuerit). 

24. Our Bodies ate made out of the Earth, 
and therefore how firm and ſolid ſoever they 
now ſeem, muſt be crumbled into Earth again 
(ut ut). | 8 pig. 
25. The Tongue is a little Member, aud 
boaſteth great things. Behold how great 'a 
Matter a little Fire kindleth (quantulus ignis 
guantam materiam incendit) ld ixizoy aig unixuv 
UANY GVaATTH. | *S 
26. When Socrates was ask'd whether he 
thought the great King of Per/ia happy, How 
can 
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can 1 tell, ſays he, ſince I do not know bow he 
is for Learning, how for Juſtice (quam fit doctus, 
quam vir juſtu?) . 

27. How fares Comum, my Delight and 
yours? How that molt lovely Country- Seat? 


How that Portico where 'tis always Spring ? 


How that moſt ſhady Grove of Plane-Trees ? 
How thoſe large Dining-Rooms for Company ? 
How thoſe leſſer Withdrawing - Rooms for a 
few Friends? (Quid agit Comun ?) \ 


4. 
—— 


CHAP. XXXII. 
The Rendring of the Particle It. 


1. Rom my very Youth I have been ex- 
& tremely bent upon ſuch ſort of Studies 


as inclin'd me, if not to do great things my 


ſelf, at leaſt to celebrate thoſe that did ( 
minus). | | 

2. If Religion did poſſeſs ſincerely and ſuffi- 
ciently the Hearts of all Men, there would 


need no other Reſtraint from Evil; this doth 
not only give Life and Perfection to all Endea- 


vours wherewith it concurreth, but what 
Event ſoever enſue, it breedeth, if not Foy and 


Gladneſs always, yet always Patience, Satisfa- 


Ction, and reafonable Contentment of Mind 


(A minus gaudium ſemper, &c. at patientiam , 


at, &c.) 


3. The 


. 


— DC 
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3. The King ſent an Herald to the Inhabi- 
tants, to tell them, that if they did not ſurren- 
der they muſt expect no Quarter (ni). — 
4. If it be no Trouble to you, 1 deſire you 
would give me a Definition of Pleaſure, rhe 
Subject of our preſent Diſquiſition (Ni mole- 
um eſt). | = 5 
4 7. If it be the Will of God that I ſhall die 


by the Plague, ir muſt be ſo; if not, it cannot 


hurt me (/in minus) e 5 win. | 
6. There is ſome __ that the Anger of the 
Duke may be aſſwag' d. But if he perſiſt in his 
Determination, we proteſt ourſelves ready, to- 
gether with your Majeſty, to take ſuch ſpeedy 
Methods as may enable us to relieve the Di- 
ſtreſſes of ſo many miſerable Creatures, and 
provide for their Liberty and Safety (n). 
7. Noah ſent forth a Dove out of the Ark, 
to ſee if the Waters were gone off from the Earth, 
who finding no Reſt for the Sole of her Foor, 
return'd into the Ark to Noah, who put our 
his Hand and took her to him, and carried her 
into the Ark (ad explorandum, utrum eſſet aquis 
tevata terra). | 2 | 
8. How many Men are there that never care 
to ſtir out of the City where they were born 
but-if they were confin'd to't, it would give 
them a mighty longing to go out (quod fi). 


g. Ceſar deſires of both, that ſince they had 


brought Pompey's Inſtructions to him, they 
would not think much to carry his Demands to 
Pompey, if haply they might with a little * 


* # 


? 


k, 


28.38 
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be able to end great Controverſies, and free all 
Italy of Fear (i). 

10. The Levite being ask'd by Micha whence 
he came, anſwer'd, from Bethlehem of Judea, 
that he might live a Foreigner, if in any Place 
he might be allow'd ( Acubi). 

11. Even Happineſs, if it do not moderate it 
ſelf, oppreſſes it ſelf , which gave occaſion to 
one of the Ancients to ſay, that God fold us 
all the good Things we receive from him 
meaning, that none of them are pure and un- 
mingled; and we cannot be ſaid to have that 
Fm for which we pay the Price of that 

vil and Uneaſineſs which attends it (4% fe- 
licitas ſe niſi temperat, premit). 

12. Reitore the Man his Wife, that you 
may live; for if you reſtore her not, know that 


you and all yours ſhall certainly die (quod niſi). 


13. The ancienteſt ſort of learned Men a- 
mong the Greeks were their Poets, if it be true 
that Homer and Heſiod were before the build- 
ing of Rome, and Archilochus in the Reign of 
Romulus (fi quidem). | 

14. Virtue, if % be there is any Virtue, counts 
all things incident to Man beneath itſelf, and 


looks down upon the Changes of human Life . 


with Contempt (/i modo eſt ulla virtus). 


15. All the Jews know (if they would teſtify) | 


that after the ſtraiteſt Sect of our Religion, I 
mm a Phariſce (modò velint teſtimonium perbi- 

ere). 8 | | | 
16. Let us get up carly to the Vineyards, 
let us ſee if the Vine flouriſh, whether the ten- 
K der 


o 
— —— — 
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der Grape appear, and the Pomegranates bud 


forth (viſuri an germinaverint vites). 

17. When Thales was ask'd, Fa Man doing 
an unjuſt thing could eſcape the Knowledge 
of the Gods? No, not, ſays he, thinking an 
unjuſt thing (/) h. e. atrum, num. & Rübe, Oed 
Ai beams ddbndv, num homo injuſt* faciens deum 
faltat. bo 

18. Who has not heard of the late Sittings- 
up and early Riſings of Demoſthenes, who laid 
it grieved him f he were at any time prevent- 
ed by the Induſtry of Artificers at their Work 
before break of Day ( quando). | 
19. I don't remember that ever I paſs'd an 
Time more pleaſantly than when (quam quo) i 
was lately with Spurinna ; inſomuch (aded qui- 
dem) that if it be my Lot to be an Old Man, 


there's none whom in Old Age I would fooner 


imitate (/ modo ſeneſcere datum eft). 


CH AP. XXXIII.. 
The Rendring of the Particle In. 


1. Hey choſe to have him puniſh'd, inno- 

cent as he was, than to be themſelves 
any longer in fear (eſe in timore) Latinitas falsd 
ſuſpecta. 

2. He ſaw that he ſhould be in great Danger 
unleſs he had made ſome Proviſion, by reaſon 
of tlie Covetouſneſs of the Cretians, for he had 
4 great Sum of Money with him, a Rumour 
£ h 


of 


23 „ 


— 
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of which he knew was got abroad; wherefore 


he takes this Courle (magno /e fore periculo) 


bene latinè. 


3. In Letters conſiſt both my Joy and Comfort, | 


for there's nothing ſo joyful which by (per) 
theſe is not made more joyful, nor any thing 
ſo ſad, which by theſe is not made leſs ſad (Es 
gaudium mihi & ſolatium in literis). 

4. It is my way (Mibi moris eft) to examine 
by the Judgment of my Friends, and particu- 
larly by yours, whatever I am about to publiſh 
to the World. Do you therefore now, if ever, 
be attentive in correcting the Book you'll re- 
ccive with this Letter; becauſe I fear leſt, by 


the Occaſion of my Grief, I have not been 


attentive enough my ſelf (Proinde, ſi quando, 
nunc, &c.) E. 

7. Matthew is ſaid to have compiled the 
Hiſtory of Chriſt eight Years after his Reſur- 


rection, and that in the Hebrew Tongue (He- 


braice). 

6. All are both reckon'd and call'd Tyrants 
who are in perpetual Power in that which has 
been a free State (poteſtate ſunt perpetua). 

7. Troth, I had much ado to know you. 
What, am I fo much alter'd in two Years ? 
No, but your new Dreſs and that bald Crown 


make you look quite another Creature (intra). 


8. Orgetorix perſuades Dumnorix to attempt 
the ſame thing, and gives him his Daughter in 
Marriage (in Matrimonium). 
9. Porſena gave freely to the Romans his rich 
Camp, furniſh'd Wr convey d _ 
. 2 | ' 0 


| 
' 
1 
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of the plentiful Countries of FHetruria : This 


was afterwards ſold, and call'd Por/ena's Goods; 


which Title dignified rather their thankful Ac- 
ceptance of the Gift, than any open Sale of the 
King's. Eftate, which was not ſo much as in the 
Power of the Romans (que ne in poteſtatem qui- 
dem populi Rom. eſſet). 


10. Evander inſtituted an anniverſary Recre- 


ation, that the young Men ſhould run up and 
down naked, in a playſom wanton manner, in 


honour of Pan Lyceus, whom the Romans after- 


wards call'd Inus (per luſum atque laſciviam). 
11. He went into a Ship and ſat, and the 


whole Multitude ſtood on the Shore. And he 


ſpake many things unto them iz Parables (per 
ſimilitudines). c 

12. He commanded the Queen's Picture, 
painted in a Table, to be hung at a Horſe's 
Tail, and hurried about the Streets in Scorn, 
and at laſt diſgracefully cut in pieces (per ludi- 
brium). | by 
13. The War from the Sabins was by far the 
greareſt, for they did nothing in Heat or Anger; 
nor did they make ſhew ot War before they 
were ſeen in the Field (per cupiditatem aut 
iram). ic 40 | 

14. The more vulgar Report is, that Remus, 
in deriſion of his Brother, leap'd over the new 
Walls, and for that was kill'd by Romulus (1u- 
dibrio fratris). * 

17. To one that ask'd in Mockery, How it 
came to, paſs that Philoſophers were Followers 


of rich Men, and not rich Men of Philoſo- | 
. phers? 


—_ * » ti. a 
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phers? Ariſtippus ſharply anſwer'd, that it was 


| becauſe Philoſophers knew well what they had 


need of, but rich Men did not (cum irriſiane). 

16. No one in the World is ſo good as 70 
offend in nothing (nibil peccet). 

17. I am often wont to admire your excellent 
and conſummate Wiſdom, as in other things, 
Marcus Cato, ſo eſpecially, in that I never per- 
ceiv'd Old Age grievous to you, which to the 
1 of Old Men is ſo exceeding weari- 

ome, that they ſay they have a Load upon 
their Shoulders heavier than Ana (cum cætera- 
rum rerum uam excellentem, M. C. perfefttamgue 
ſapientiam) h. e. quod ad cæteras res attinet. 
Nolim ce#terarum rerum te ſocordem eodem modo. 
5 | Adelp. 4. J. 61. 

18. The King, tho' in other things eaſy, yet 
ſeldom or never remitted the Debts owing to 
his Treaſury (cetera). 

19. They took, | believe, that Language the 
quicker, ( facilius arripuerunt) becauſe it ſeems 
to be a- kin to their own; for lam apt to think 
they were a Colony of the Greeks, becauſe their 
Language, which in all other Points is not much 
unlike the Perſian, retains many Names, both 
for their Towns and Magiſtrates, that are of 
Greek Origination (propterea quod ſermo illorum 


Cetera fere Perſicus ſervet). 


20. Every High-Prieſt taken from among 


Men, is ordained for Men in things pertaining 


to God, that he may offer both Gifts and Sacri- 
fices for Sins (ea quæ ad Deum) mi wejs Ty Oxy. 
K 3 In 
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In iis quz ad Deum pertinent. In rebus di- 


vinis. 

21. His Predeceſſors Government, in other 
Points excellent, in this only failed, that Reli- 
gion was either neglected, or not with due 
Ceremonies exercis'd (cætera egregium). 

22. Tarquinius having been tried in all things, 
Was at laſt, by the King's Teſtament, made 
T utor alſo to his Children ( per omnia expertus). 
ExT,tᷣ 5 unde, d, in N ps lliturnobe, 
Laudo autem vos, fratres, quod per omnia mei 
memores eſtis, 1 Cor. 11. 2. 

23. As Atheiſm is in all reſpects hateful, ſo 
in this, that it deprives human Nature of the 
Means to exalt itſelf above human Frailty (per 
omnia). 

24. When a righ teous War is begun, whe- 
ther: Men fight by open Force, or by ſecret 
Ambuſcade, 7 makes no difference in the Fuſtice 
of the Proceeding (nihil ad juſtitiam intereſt). 

25. He himſelf with his Horſe ſet upon 
'em ſo couragiouſly iz the Flank, that he rout- 
ed their main Battel, and forced them to take 
m_ _—_ (a latere). 

The Helvetians being confident that 
* ron might be cut off from Proviſion of 
Corn, turn'd about and began to follow cloſe, 
and provoke our Men in the Rear (à noviſſimo 
agmine). 

27. Our Littleneſs, in compariſon of the Big- 
neſs of their Bodies, is Matter of — 

with moſt of the Gazls Orc). 2 
2 2 . 
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28. If thou art pure and upright, thy for- 
mer Condition ſhall be ſmall, in compariſon of 
the Increaſe of thy latter (pre ut poſterior ampli- 
ficabitar). | 2 

29. Ceſar thought he was now returning 
to a found Mind, in that he offer'd of his own 
accord what he had before flatly denied him 
when he requeſted it (quwum). 

30. My Work I have entitled by the Name 
of Annals, in regard I have referred every thing 
to its proper Year (quod retulerim). 

31. There were impartial. Judges, who 
thought ſhe was too ſharply dealt withal, in 
regard ſhe was a free and abſolute Princeſs (ed 


quod fuerit). 


32. The King thought that in regard of the 
Equity of his Cauſe he was moſt unjuſtly dealt 
withal, in conſideration of his Royal Dignity - 
molt unworthily, and in reſpect of his Services 
to the Church of Rome mott ungratefully (pro). 
33. Education is generally the worſe in pro- 
portion to the Wealth and Grandeur of the Pa- 
rents (yr). 8 

34. Both our Bodies and Eſtates are put in- 
to a better or worſe Condition, in proportion to 
the Care we take of them, or the Neglect we 
are guilty of in regard to them (pro). 

35. When he had tarried among them about 
ten Days, he went down unto Ceſarea, and the 
next Day fitting in the Judgmen:-Seat, com- 
manded Paul to be brought to him (pro tribu- 
nali ſedens). k abi d 74 gin Erant quæ 
de plano fieri poterant, majora non niſi pro tri- 


K 4 bunali. 
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bunali. Hæc enim inter ſe opponuntur apud 
Suetonium, Paulum & Papinianum. Grotius. 
36. Friend, lend me three Loaves; for a 
Friend of mine in his Journey is come to me, 
and I have nothing to ſer before him (ex via). 
E. 
37. Five Miles from Cæſar's Camp there was 
a Town of the Menapii, by Name Titurium. 


This the Celtæ fell to aſſailing with great Vio- 


lence in their way (ex itinere). | 
38. Whether a greater Injury can be offer'd 
to a Prince, you in your Prudence judge. Cer- 
tainly ſuch a Wrong, even private Men can 
never digeſt, much leſs Princes (tu pro tua pru- 
dentia judicarts). | \ 
39. In thoſe Days the Multitude being very 
great, and having nothing to eat, Jeſus called 
his Diſciples unto him, and ſaith unto them 
(Per eos dies). Ex ixcivers mals iulęais. | 
40. If the Theft be found in his Hands, be 


* 


(penes eum). ee 
41. In this King's Days not only the Circuit 
of the City was enlarg'd, but alſo their Lands 
and Territories (Hoc regr). | 
42. Curſe not the King, no not in thy Thought, 
and curſe not the Rich in thy Bedchamber: 
For a Bird of the Air ſhall carry the Voice, and 
that which hath Wings ſhall tell the Matter 

(Ne per cogitationem quidem regi maledicito). 
43. God ſpoke to. Abraham in à Viſion, to 
this purpoſe: Be of good Courage, P—_— 

"LE « WI 


it Ox, Aſs, or Sheep, let him reſtore double 
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T will be a Shield unto thee, and an exceeding 
great Reward (per viſum) & ie,. I daa. 

44. The wife Men being warn'd by God in 
a Dream not to return to Herod, went into their 
own Country another way (in ſommis). Kar das. 

45. Joſeph hearing that Arcbelaus had ſuc- 
ceeded his Father. Herod in the Kingdom, was 
afraid to go to Judea; and being warned by 
an Oracle in a Dream, went into the Land of 
Galilee (ſecundum quietem). | 

46. Some when they. take Revenge, are de- 
ſirous the Party ſhould know whence it comes: 
This is the more generous; for the Delight 
ſeems to be not ſo much in doing the Hurt, 
as in making the Party repent. Bur baſe and 
crafty Cowards are like the Arrow that flies in 
the dark ( per tenebras). 

7. He ſhews the: Unreaſonableneſs of his 
Adverſaries; who, what they requir'd of ano- 
Ther, refus'd in their own Caſe (in ſe). 

48. Whatſoever thy Hand findeth to do, do 
it with all thy Might; for there is no Work, 
nor Device, nor Knowledge, nor Wiſdom in 
the Grave, whither thou 2 (apud inferos, 
qud tu diſcedis). 

49. Let every Man be fully ffn in his 
own Mind of that thing which he either allow- 
eth or doth. For whatſoever we do, if our 
own ſecret Judgment conſent not unto it as fit 
and good to be done, the doing of it to us is 
Sin, although the thing itſelf be nen (a- 
pud '{ plene certus ted 


Fo. In 
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fo. In Virgil, at the End of his firſt Book of 


the AExeid, lopas is introduc'd, finging a Phi- 


loſophical Song at the Feaſt which Dido made, 
concerning the Motions of the Moon and Sun 
(Apud Virgilium). 

71. He was a wiſe Son in Platerch, who be- 
ing told by a Friend that his Father would diſ- 
inherit him, anſwer' d, He will do nothing but 
what be ſhould do (non faciet niſi faciendum). 
Thus ſhould a Chriſtian willingly reſign up 
himſelf in every Condition-1 to the Diſpoſal 
of Providence. 

72. In our Forefathers Tim ime, theſe things 
would have met with the utmoſt Diſgrace (A. 
pud majores noſtros). 

53. We take unſpeakable Pains to fetch up 
that above Ground, which, when we have it, 
ſerves us only. to fight for. Nay, we are not out 
of - countenance to have thoſe very things in higbeſt 
Eſteem, which Nature hath -made loweſt, arid 
hid in the deepeſt! Mines of the Earth (no eru- 
bejcimus ſumma apud nos haberi). 

74. To reſtore the Proteſtant Religion, ſhe 
had with a ſettled and conſtant Reſolution de- 
N in her Mind (apud animum). 

7. Jeſus knowing their Thoughts, ſaid, 
wh Ar think ye Evil in your Hearts (aun 
animis, &c.)? 

76. There were certain of the Scribes ſit- 
ting there, and reaſoning in their Hearts, Why 
doth this Man thus ſpeak Blaſphemies? Who 
can forgive Sins but God 0 (qui cum ſuis 


Anims * cogitabant). 
7. N 


ms — ad en A. 
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5. Why haſt thou conceived this thing in thine 
Heart? Thou haſt nor lied umo Men, but unto 
God (Cur iſtam rem in animum induxiſti tuum ?) 


i on ide & Th ela os nm Teiyua Tim; I in, 


[quare]. Id eſt, quid fuit cauſe cur boc in ani- 
mum tuum induceres? Plena locutio 7 vw in 
[quid factum eſt ut] Johan. xiv. 22. Grotius. 

78. This is the only Comfort we have left 
us; we are in good hopes that theſe Calamities 


will not laſt long (cum bona ſpe). 


po. This is the Obligation we are bound by, 
the Allegiance we all owe; to bear the Caſual- 
ties of this mortal State, and not to be diſturb d 
at things which it it not in our Power to avoid 
(nec iis perturbari quæ vitare noſtræ poteſtatis non 
et). Th 
2955 Wiſdom is a Defence, and Money is 2 
Defence: But herein is the Pre-eminence of Wiſe 
dom, that when neither of them ean ſhelter. a 
Man, nor ſtave off the Calamity that invades 
him, this marvellouſly ſupports, revives, and 
comforts the Souls of thoſe who are Owners 
of it (Sed hac excellentior eft ſapientia, qudd, &c.) 
61. I could not forbear ſignifying to your 
Majeſty, upon this Opportunity offerd, how 
cordially I defare, and how earneſtly Timplore 
the God of Peace, that this Truce may prove 
ſucceſsful to both Parties, and that it may con- 
clude in a moſt firm Peace (atque in firmiſſimam 
pacem p0ſſit deſinere). A - vo? 
62. In thoſe very Actions whereby we are 
eſpecially perfected in this Life, we are not a- 
ble to perſiſt; forced we are with very Wea- 
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rineſs, and that often, to interrupt them; which 


Tediouſneſs is not incident to thoſe Operations 
thar are in the State of Bliſs, when our Union 
with God is compleat (quod quidem tædium ca- 
dere non poteſt in, &c.) | 
63. Till chat time, no one, either Foot-ſol- 
dier or Horſeman, had went over from Cæſar 
to Pompey; whereas they fled. in great numbers 
every Day from Pampey to Ceſar (bend). 

64. They environ'd. their whole Army with 
Carriages and Chariots, that there might be 
no. Hope of Flight left. Into theſe they put 
the Women (Eo). 

67. They ſpread a Garment, and caf there- 
in every Man the Ear-rings of his Prey (ed con- 
jecerunt). 

66. Tullus choſe the chief Citizens of Alba 
#nto the Order of Senators, to the end that Part 
of the Republick alſo might be increaſed (in 
patres legit). 

67. Having taken this Carp, they with the 
fame Violence attack'd another, then a third, 
and a fourth, and the reſt in order, and drove 
the Enemy out of all —=— Camps (& deinreps 
reliqua). 

68. Ceſar made bim Nau of the firſt 
Rank ; for it appeared, that by his means, in 
great meaſure, the Fort was ſaved (magna ex 
parte). 

69. Tho' Pauſanias and Lyſander by their 
Valour are thought to have enlarg'd the Do- 
minion of the Spartans, yet they are not in vr 

lea 


——ä—— — — — 


8 


: 
| 
| 
| 
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leaſt to be compar'd to the wile Lycurgus (ue 
minima quidem ex parte). 

70. They love Plutarch much, and are ta- 
ken with Lucian's Wit, and with his pleaſant 
way of writing. Of the Poets they have A 
riſtophanes, Homer, Euripides, and Sopbecles in 
Aldus's /mall Print : And for Hiſtorians, they 
have Thucydides, Herodotus, and Herodian (nec- 
non Hophoclem cx minuſculis Aldi formults). 

71. Thara died in the two hundred and fifth 


- Year of her Age (agens): 


72. Philoſophy profeſſes that ſhe will make 
good, that whoever obeys her Laws ſhall al- 
ways be arm'd againſt Fortune; ſhall have all 
Securities in himſelf of a good and happy 
Life; in a word, ſhall ever be bleſſed (denique). 
Hoc eft, ut uno verbo dicam. En fin. | 
73. {na word, the whole Poem proyeth it» 
ſelf ro be the Work of our Author when his 
Faculties were in full Vigor and Perfection; at 
that exact Time of Life, when Vears have ri- 
pen'd the Judgment without diminiſhing the 
Imagination. 
74. In the mean time he recover'd his Spirits, 
and coming to hiralelf by degrees, he knew 


his Friends that ſtood round him (Hic inter). 


ay 015. 

75. She _ and again beſeech'd him to 
ſpare her Life. He derued it to be in his Power 
to do it ( /ibs integrum eſſe). | 

76. Numa conſidering that this Fear af the 
Gods could not int down into the Minds of the 
People, without ſome Invention of a Miracle, 

pre- 


4; 


. 
—_ —— — — — ——_ 
* 


( 
| 
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that he had nocturnal Conferences 
with the Goddeſs Egeria That by her Di- 
rection he inſtituted ſuch Sacrifices, as were 
moſt acceptable to the Gods (deſcendere ad 
animos). 

77. The greateſt Misfortune that any Prince 
is capable of, is the being poſſeſſed of an Opi- 
| nion that his Will is his Rule, and that all that 

is poſſible is lawful for him. Cæſar, ſays Pli- 

ny, hath leſs in his Power upon this very account, 

' that every thing is in his Power (Cæſari cum om- 
[| nia licent, propter hoc minus licet). 

= 78. The World is generally of ſo reſtleſs a 

SS Diſpoſition; that Men ſcarce ever fix upon the 

| Prefent, nor think of the Minutes which they 


x - 
" 
l l I 
3 v : * 
* 


| are now living, but of thoſe which they are to 
| live. Thus we are always in the Diſpeſition of 
| Life, but never in the Af (Victuros agimus ſem- 
| per, nec vivimus unquam). . 
| 79. I know not how, but that ſame Repe- 
f rition of the ſame thing becomes Homer in à pe- 
\ euliar manner; and is worthy an ancient Poet. 
| It is frequent alſo in Sacred Writ (unicè de- 
= cet). 

| | 80. Some Occaſion of War was ſought a- 
4 gainſt the Edui, but in vain; for being order'd 
| to bring in Money and Armour, they broughr 
| alſo Victuals into the Baggain (inſuper). 
| 81. In the firſt place, as much as he values 
| himſelf upon his natural Philoſophy, never any 
Man's abounded more with Blunders and Ab- 
ſurdities (Principio. A primo). Th 


$2, Tis 
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82. Tis impoſſible ro expreſs what Sport 
thou haſt made within. At firſt indeed | took 
thee for a cunning Fellow (Ac etiam prims). 

83. Herein is Life eternal, that they might 
know thee the only true God, and Jeſus Chritt 
whom thou haſt ſent (Hæc ef). Id eſt, in hoc 
fita eſt. Am N 1, e Cai. Ter. Andr. 
Act. i. Sc. 1. Hinc illæ lacryme, hac (id eſt, ex 
hac cauſa) illa eſt miſericordia. 


—_— — 


CHAP. XXSIT.: 
The Rendring of the Particle Leatt. 


I. Ehold, the Man is become as one of us, 
to know Good and Evil. And now left 
be put forth his Hand to the Tree of Lifealſo, and 
take and car, and live for ever: Therefore the 
Lord God ſent him forth from the Garden of 
Eden, to till the Ground from whence he was 
taken (Nunc ergo ne forte manum admoveat etiam 
vitali arbori). Apoſiopeſis properantis. Intelli- 
gitur proſpiciendum nobis erit. Grotius. 5 
2. As it was a Queſtion, whether he ſhould 


conquer; ſo this at leaſt was certain, that he 


ſhould die honourably, and with great Glory 
ſutigue ). & | 

3. Mankind having no infallible (fallere ne- 
ſcius) Remedy againſt Ignorance, Miſery, and 
Death, imagine that ſome Reſpite, ſome Shelter, 
may at leaft be found, by agrecing to baniſh 
them from their Meditation, This is the only 
Nin C1 | | Com- 


TT EC CCC _: 
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Comfort they have been able ro invent, under 
their numerous Calamities. But a moſt miſe- 
rable Comfort it proves; becauſe it does not tend 
to the Removal of (non facit ad amoliendum) theſe 
Evils, but only to the Concealment of them 
for a ſhort ſeaſon; and becauſe, in thus con- 
cealing them, it hinders us from applying ſuch 
proper Remedies as ſnould remove them (ali- 
quid tamen reſpirationis, aliquid refugli). 

4. He attempts improving upon Democritus, 
but in my Opinion at leaſt, whatever he would 
mend, he makes worſe (mihi quidem depravare 
videtur). 

5. He is not only an ill Man who does an 
Injury, but who intends it alſo, in my Judgment 
at leaſt (me quidem judice). mg 3 h herr. 

6. Thoſe Men, whether they carry the Opi- 
nion they were really of, or ſeek to pleaſe Va- 
rus's Ears, confidently affirm at leaſt, that the 
Affections of the whole Army are averſe to Cu- 
rio (quidem certe). 

7. There is a certain religious Modeſty in 
ſome People; they will give bountifully if any 
body looks on; but not one Farthing perhap 
without a Witneſs z or at leaſt not ſo much as 
otherwile (certè). 5 

8. Certainly nothing is pleaſanter to Man 
than Prudence, which at leaſ, tho' it take a- 
way other things, old Age brings. 

9. A poor Man, tho' he cannot requite an 
Obligation, can acknowledge it at leaft (habere 
certè). = 


10. Since 
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Yo" Fe x 


19, Since your dwn Nature is incurable, yeh 


| at leaſt do you by your Puniſhment teach Mankind 


to look upon thoſe things as ſacred, which you 
have violated (ar tu tuo Tapplicis): i off 
11. I am ſenſible I could prove, and I have 


often inſiſted upon it, that the Latin Tongue 


is fo far from the Batrenneſs which it is gene- 


rally charg'd with, that it is more copious 
even than the Greek. Where have our Poets 
or Orators betray'd any Deficiency, either as to 
Richneſs or Elegance of Expreſſion, at leaſt 
when once provided with a Pattern to follow ( poſt- 
ea quidem quam fuit quem imitarentur ). | 
12. Having ſacked the Town, they found 
not the leaſt Gold in it; bur of Meal, Wine and 
Oil a great quantity (xe tantillum). | 
13. We are quite out of the way, if we ima 
gine that our Patience, and forgetting of Inju- 
ries, will in the leaſt contribute to our Securi- 
ty (vel tantillum). 8 . 
14. This is che only time to treat of Peace, 
whilſt each has Confidence in himſelf, and both 
of us ſeem equally. march'd :, But if Fortune 
ſhall give any tbe leaf} Advantage to the one, 
he will not accept Conditidns of Peace, that 
thinks himſelt ſuperior, nor be contented with 
an equal Share, that is confident he ſhall have 
all (paulum -)). 
157. Euripides was horn eighty Years at leaſt 
after Æſops Death (minimum). MG, 
16, My Journey by Land would at that time 


have taken me up at leaſt twelve Days; eſpe- 
„„ „ 
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cially "having ſuch a deal of heavy Baggage 
Ä me (ut minimum). 

r Janiculum likewiſe was adjoin'd to 
the Cizy ; left. at any time it might prove to 
be a Fe 6 and Hold for the e { = 


— 


Teaſt ; 15 ſometimes underſtood; as, 


18. The Spaniards came to an Anchor, ha- 
— their Pilots, that if they pro- 
ed any . it was to be feared they 
might be driven by Force of the Tide into *. 
ien Gen e * © 
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50 MA XXXV. 
b. Rendring of the Particle Leſs. 


HE Methods of God are beyond 
| ven ination, much Jeſs can 
be = 2 (nedum). 5 
2. The Lord ord. — Moſes to go to Pha- 
566d, and — br of him to diſmi the Ifrae- 
Bie. And Moſes ſaid, the Hraclises themſelves 
hearken not to me, much leſs ound n 
| ſhould hearken to me (nedum ut). 

3. After he had abſtain'd from enting rwo 
Days, his Fever ſuddenly went off, and his 
Illneſs began to abate; yet nevertheleſs he held 
on his Reſolution _ ſeeing). | 
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4. Let thoſe who diſſent, diſſent more ci- 
villy, and with more Mod p- 6) and never 
theleſs love one another ni 
* s had not rr ral than 
7. Fempronius, than C. Flamixius, thay Parro, 
but he had a deeper Reach. CY; 
6. The leſi Fear, the leſs Dunger: .'Cou ge is 
its own Defence; and the readieſt way toef 
Death, is boldly to face and generauſly to ger 
ſpiſe · it "(Minus ſimoris, minus pericull). 
7. They take a; Goguler light, in Foals 
and as it 45 4 great Reproach % e 
to treat has” contumeliouſly, ſo t 
lowed to divert theraſclyes With I a 
For they think this a great Advantage to t 
Fools themſelves, And if any one is ſo ſevere 
and ſour as not to laugh at 5 of. 5 N 
culous Sayings 125 
committed to his Care, f 8 fe tk Ez, Thould | 
not be tenderly lopk'd to by ape. to Wham they | 
ould bring yo Enteriainment (which\is their an- 
ly Talent) much Je/5 any Profit (aß c0 cui non ma: 
do nulli uſui, ſed ne obleftamento ow (ale 
la dote valent) futuri efſent); © 
8. It is better (as Our Friend Artikui has no 


leſs learnedly than fatetiouſy ſaid). for a Man to 


be idle than to do "Rm (er wh & 
naw + aaa. nad 


« 
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«JT H AP XXXVI. 
oh Rendring of the Particle Little. 


HE Sleep of a labouring Man is ſweet, 
: whether he eat little or nuch. But the 
: Abundance of the Rich will not ſuffer him to 


"ere ( for parum five multum comederit). 
2. Omitting ſuch Arguments as ſeem d to 


on to have Ile Weight in them, I ſelected 
ofe which appear d to me to have the great- 


cft Force (parfum). 
3. I queſtion not, but that the firſt Original 


of The Noman State; and the Times next enfu- 
ing, will yield bat little Pleaſure to the genera- 
lity of Readers (minus præbitura voluptaris ſint). 

4. He was reproved by ſome of the Nobi- 


| te 8 to him, that he ſeemed to hate 
Citizens E ek. But he regarded rather 


PF i was fir for him to do, than what others 


| were likely to commend (parum).” 
5. Of all Things, Anger ſhould be excluded 


_ 7 uniſhing z fo 1 comes to this Work 
in a Paſſion, will never obſerve that due Medi- 
ocrity, that lies'berween, 100 nuch and roa little 
(rimiun & pafim ):. 

6. He is à little paſſionate i it may be, his Hair 
is ill cut, his Cloaths are ill put on, his Shoes 
are too big for him. But he is as good a Man 
as lives upon the Earth; but he is one of your 
Friends; but he has a vaſt Soul under this un- 


ctiltiyated my ( paulo e. . | 


Medi- 


- Ground, nor 
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7. If a Man be @ /ittle too much addicted to 
his Pleaſures ; yet, if he be a Man in Reality, 
and not in Name only, he hides and conceals 
his Deſire of Pleaſure, for very ſhame (paulo 


ad voluptates propenſior). 
8. By many Signs we may gueſs, that the 


| Wits of our Nation are not inferior to any 


other, and that they have an excellent Mixture 
of the · Spirit of the French, and the Spaniard: 
And I am confident, that we only want à littis 
more Familiarity with the Aneients, to exceed 
all the Moderns (aliquanto plus). 

9. The Alban Leader had as little c as 
Honeſty. Therefore neither daring to keep his 
ly to run over to the Enemy, 
by little and little he withdraws towards * 
Mountains (non plus animi quam | 

' 10: Twasexcellently ſaid of Epituras, That 
Fortune has linie to do with a vile Man (exigus 


an itttervenire)." 


” xr; Good Thoughts, tho' God accept them, 


yet with regard to Men, differ but little from 
good Dreams, except they "y pr in act (bonjs 
ſomniis paulam diſtant). 


12. Dead Flies cauſe the Ointment of the 
Apothecary to ſend forth a ſtinking: Savour: 
So doth a little Folly him that is in aputetion 
for 9 1 N. F rl 


ga "hy, Aetaring 7 the Particle Like. 


0 H 4 P. XXXVII. 
. Rendring of the Particle Like. 


N het Voyage between Palma and Tie- 
riff, ſhe was taken by four French Veſ- 


| 41 ſeeming (in ſpeciem quidem) Ships of Bur- 
den, but fitted and mann'd like Privateers (ye 


. datorium in motdum). 


2. The End of Wine biteslike a Snake, and 
Kin liks V Au and. * in mo- 


: hs The Wicked vaniſhes like 4 Storms but 
the INES is eſtabliſh'd for ever (procells 
riiu J 

4. 'Tis band 6e Bind che Klan that ſays he 
has Tiv'd happily, and that removes from Life 
contented with the Years he has paſt, lite a @- 
tisfied Gueſt from the Table (n 

5. I grew ite a Cedar in Libanus, and as 2 
2 Cypreſs on the Mountains of Hermon (quai). 
6. Man born df a Woman is cropt like a 
4 Flower; he fleeth = as a tan, and con- 

 tiueth not (cn). TE 

7. Clear and 1 is che Honour 
of Man's Nature: Mixture of > Falſchood, like 
Alloy in Coin af Gold and Silver, may make 
the Metal work the better, but it embaſes it 
(ad inſtar). | 

8. Commentators, ike falſe Friends, leave 
us when we haye moſt occaſion for them. 


_ 9. While 
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9. While we were at Philippopolis, we ſaw 
Rice growing, lite Wheat, in the watry and 


marſhy Grounds (inſtar). 
There unto them eloven 


ngues, like as of Fire, and it fat upon cach 
of them (ꝓuaſ ignis). d mes. 
11. Lite a Blaſt,.or a barren. Year, Inunda- 
tions and exceſſive (nimius) Rains, or other E- 
vils in the Courſe of Nature, /o ſhould the A- 
varice and Luxury of Princes why endur'd by 
mar ay opprels (Quomode, 
Will you, when you ſee Children at La- 
ſhe ing, young Men at Olympia, receive the 
ſevcreft Strokes, and bear them quiecly; will 
you, I ſay, upon the leaſt-T witch of Pain, cry 
out like a Woman (mulicbriter)? _ 
HS oo like Inſtances he produc'd out of 
as he was mightily vers'd 
in may 17 of all Nations (Aba id genus). 
14. With theſe and many te like Speeches 
they had ſo wrought upon the Soldiers, that 
even the Lieutenants and Captains hardly 
thought it poſſible to en their Choler = : 
tundem modum). 
' IF. Prejudice takes a way a Man's J 
and\doth- ſo blind the Micds of Men in Mat- 
ters both of Religion and State, that lite dim 
Eyes they can ſee nothing clearly (perinde ac). 
16. They that firſt taught the ChriftianRe- 
ligion were of mean Condition, being Fiſher- 
— Weayers, and the like (& fi quid bis i- 
mile). . 
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Ne Ar. XXXYNL.-. 
The R Rendring of the Particle Long. 


HE Lacedemeniant-were u brave Nas 
tion, ac long as the Laws of Lycargus 


were in Force (dum). 
2. A great and noble Soul beats the ungrate- 


ful Man ſo long, till at laſt he makes him grate- 


ful; for obſtinate and reſolute Goodneſs will 
conquer the worlt of Men (1amdiu, donec fe- 
cerit). 

3. How long will the unexperienc'd love 
Want of Experience, and Scorners be fond of 
— es and Fools hate Knowlerge? . 


4. Moſes and Aaron go to Pharaoh, and. ask 
him in the Name of the God of the Hebrews, 
how long he wilt refuſe to ſubmit to bim ( * 
uſque tandem). 17 

7. As for Pain, if tis intolenble, the Ex- 
tremity will deſtroy itſelf, and quickly diſpatch 
you: F it ſtays long, you'll be big enough to 
grapple with it (/ diutius duraverit). 
6. N hen we could no longer forbe ar, we thought 


it good to be left at Athens alone: And ſent 


Timotheus our Brother and Fellow-Labourer in 


the Goſpel of Chriſt, to eſtabliſh you, and to 
comfort you concerning your Faith (cum — 


| durare L Bari] non poſſemus). parin Flyers, 1on 


ws ferentes. 
7. He 


1 
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7. He anſwer'd, that the French King had 
not kept his Word, and that it was not long of 
him, that the Money was not repay'd (nec per /e 


N. ſfetiſſe, quo minus, &c.) | 
9. Not long after, Morton, a Man moft ad- 

* Nas dicted ro the Engliſh, accus'd of "Treaſon, is 

WYgUs caſt into Priſon (Nos ita multum poſt). 

Trate- . = — — — 

will C HAP. XXXIX. 


\ The Rendring of the Particle Man. 


- imes it may be allowable for a Man 
to ſigh, and that bur ſeldom; roaring 
out is not ſo, no not to a Woman. For this 
is that Lamentation which the twelve Tables 
prohibited the Uſe of at Funerals (vir). 

2. The Phariſees came unto him, tempting 
him, and ſaying unto him, I it lawful for 4 
Man to put away his Wife for every Cauſe? 
\ (Licetne Fans e homini, hoc eſt, , alicui). 

3. Let a Man look into the Waverings of Ci- 
cero, painted to the Life by his own Pencil, in 
his Epiſtles to Atticus, and he will fly apace 
from Inconſtancy and Irreſolution in bis De- 
ſigns (Inſpiciat quis). | | 

4. There is an Evil which I have ſeen under 
the Sun, and (& quidem) common among Men. 
A Man unto whom God hath given Riches, 
Wealth, and Honour, ſo that he wanteth no- 
cn for his Soul of all that he deſireth, yer 
God giveth him not Power to eat thereof, bur 

| a Stran- 
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a Stranger eateth it: This is Vanity, and it is 
an evil Diſcaſe ( Videlicet quod alicui largitur De- 
us divitias, ches, Rc). 

7. For a Man to wear out his Body with faſt- 
ing, and to reject. the other Delights of Na- 
ture, unleſs by renouncing his own Satisfaction 
he can cither ſerve the Publick, or promote 


the — of pn, for which he may ex- 


_— ecompence from God; this 
700 vero) they 8 the maddeſt thing in the 
World, and an Argument of a Mind both cru- 
el to itſelf, and ungrateful to the Author of 
Nature, as if we, would not be beholden to 


- bim for his Favours, and therefore renounce all 


his Bleſſings (Corpus exhaurire jejuniis). 
6.. For a Man to be altogether unacquainted 


— our own Poets, is an Argument either of 
great Lazineſs or foppiſh Delicacy (Rudem eſſe 


| —— 


It is better to hear the Rebuke of the 
Wile than for a Man to hear the ſmooth Prai- 
ſes and Commendation 06 Fools ( F quis 
audiat). nel 

8. There is — boſs Labour is in Wil 
dom, and in Knowledge, and in Equity: Vet 
to a Man that hath not labour'd, therein, ſhall 
he leave all that he hath. This alſo is Vanity, 
and a great Evil (E/ non nemo, cujus cum 


ſapientia, &c. canjunctus eſt). 


9. There cannot be a vainer Imagination, 
than to ſuppoſe any thing can be well done, or 
ſit eaſy upon a Man, if there be not — 
of Nature and Inclination in it. That which 


Is 
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is moſt a Man's own, is always moſs graceful (14 = 


2 quemgue decet, quod eſs cuju/gus maxinsd 
aum 
F » 0A A 
Friends, Self is generally at the bottom. Aud 
for a Man 10 be troubled at his own Inconvenien- 
ces, argues the Love of bimſelf, not of his Friend 
(Et ſuis incommodis angi, non amicum, ſed ler 
amantis eſt). | 

11. To ſay that Councils and / RT gt may 
not err, tho” private l may, at 3 ſight 

is a merry Speech; as if 4 Man ſbouia 
every ſingle Soldier indeed may run away, but 
a whole Army cannot, eſpecially having Han- 
nibal for their Captain (quaſi dicas). 

12. Is any Man able to point us to the ching 
which is altogether new, and hath never heen 
ſcen or heard before? It may appear perhaps 
ſo to him, bur that is to be imputed to the 
Shortneſs of human Life (ecquis). . 
13. Surelya Man ſball ſee, thenobleſt Works | 


| | have proceeded from Men that have had no 


Childfen z who have lougng) To re expreſs the 
Images of their Minds, thoſe of their 


Bodies haye failed: So the Care of Pofterity 
is moſt with them that have no Poſterity . 

ane ſand eſt). ' 
4. Shall. I, 7 a Man, ka read Cecili- 


„ $ Hrepbeli, or Terence 's Audria, than both of 


theſe in Menander (inguit) ? nempe aliguis. 
157. They veriſhy'd al all fo # Mas Can 
of their County (ad . 


16. The 
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16. The Fiſh here ſwim in Shoals ſo thick, 

that a Man may ſometimes tate them with his 
Hand (capias). | 
17. What ſhall a Man do? Vice uſurps the 
Seat of Virtue, and that which is worthy of 
Puniſhment, is counted noble and glorious 
(Quid facias)? 

18. A Man could hardly bear the Faults of 
others, if he were not ſenſible of fo many of 
his own (gr? feras, toleres). 


CHAP. XL. 
The Rendring of the Particle Much. 


of E that can talk with himſelf, will nor 
much necd the Diſcourſe of another 

magnopere). 

2. 1 am pretty much in doubt, whether this 

were that Aſcanius, or one elder than he, who 

had to his Mother Creuſa, whilſt — flou- 

riſh'd, and who fled with his Father from thence 

(Haud nibil ambigo). | 

3. I took my Nic from the Commendation | 
of our Nation, which for diligent Skill in 
Navigation, much excels the reſt (facile). 

4. The Turkiſh Horſes live much longer than 
ours. I have ſeen in Turkey a Horſe, as brisk 
and as luſty at twenty Years old, as ours are 
at eight (haud paulo). 

0 Tbe King had always the Diſadvantage 
to harbour Perſons about him, who with — | 
utmo 
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utmoſt Induſt / improy'd the Faults and Infir- 


mities of the Court to the People; and again, 
as much as in them lay, render'd the People ſu- 


ſpected, if not odious to the King (quod is /e 


—_ Theſe Books (ſuch is the natural Curiof 
ty of Men) becauſe they were prohibited, were 
much read; till, as many times it comes to pals, 
being at laſt conternned, hey grew out of re- 
> NG 


2 — 
m1 


e 
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T is not ſo much as to be deſired in 
Friendſhip, that my Friend ſhould lore 
me more than himſelf (impenſius). k 
2. Publick Revenges commonly prove . 
ceſsful, as that for the Death of Cz/ar, for — 
Death of Pertinax, for the Death of Henry the 
Third of France, and many more; but in private 
"I. es it is not fo (aliorumgque complurium): . 
| any Uneaſineſs attacks the wiſe Man, 
ns never of ſuch Force, but that be has more 
* reaſon to rejoice, than to be afflicted (uin 7 
| 875 d gaudeat, quam quod, &c. 
he continual dropping of Water does F 
— more hollow a Stone, than the perpetual 
Whiſpers of ill Men make Impreflions in the 
Heart of any Prince, that will always lie open 
to bear them; nor can any Man's Mind — 
4 | Mu — 
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guarded from the Influence of con- 
neh aun 3 Back- biting (ihilo magis). 
| . . ke Dien of a Man's ſelf by his 
Pons ab is a Weakneſs; and o TED the 
more, becauſe'tis oftentimes more obſerv'd and 
believ'd than his Words (ed magis, quod, hy | 
6. This Man was. counted worthy of more G 
than Moſes, inaſmuch as he wo bath builded 
the Houſe hath more Honour N the Houſe 
(Amplioris glorie bic pre Maſe dignuseft Babitus). 
TIA&ior © Aus dg med Mavonr ere. mage | pre] 
hic periicula COMPAI ARS. Satis fuerat dicere cad 
eres & [amplioris quam |, aut mais meg [mult 
2 Sed ſoleti · Læpe comparationes bis _ 
. Grotius. - _ 
| "gg They do not Rudy their Bellies at all; 
give them but Bread od Garlick, Foe Fre 


W 00 græterea). 

olv'd with himſelf, 1 ever more 
to deſtroy al livi Cannes from the Face of 
db h. ae, ſubdued by the 17 
0 E es * 

raelitet, lifted up fr ing ft 10 — ; 
there yu Peace for forty Years (caput deinceps 

non, 
10. He that goes down to the Grave, ſhall 
retury no more to his Houſe; nor ſhall bis Place 
* him any more (nan repetet).. 
. Pharach commanded the Officers and 
Task-maſters of the People, no more to ſupply 
the /7aelites with Straw to make their Bric 
as heretofore, but to bid them go and gather 


ic for themſelves (ue deinceps). 
12. Ewvr- 


* 


2 
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12. Eternal Life! 7/bat more could a God 


of -infinite Goodneſs promiſe, or the Soul af 
Man wiſh for? ( Ecquid alia 7 Ecquidnam prev 
terea X 2 

13. Noah waited ſeven. 18 and then ſent 
the Dove out of the Ark, but ſhe never more 
return to him (goſtes). 

14. To repent, is nothing elſe but for A 
Man to declare and profeſs that he will fin 0 

more (uon amphius). 

I. If you canpot ſend any of I 


home again, yer ſuffer not any more to pals the 


Rhine (at ne quos 
16. Tho' he had 20 COOL Pl ebenen 


Horſe with him, yet he cut in pieces a vaſt 
Number of the Enemy (unn amplius). 


17. Better is a and a wiſe Child, than 
an old and fooliſh K ing, who will no more be ad- 
moniſped . jam neſcit decent. 2 Græco, "Os 


un %% M meager In. 
18. The N reſuſe to grant.a Trace 


for more than four Towns ; and that only * 
the Treaty, and twenty Days after (. re. 
19. So cloſe they were in carrying on their 
Conſpiracy, that they never conferred about 
this Matter more alas two and teu (ut ** 
niſi bini, &c.) 4 
20. A City cannot be happy i in « Sedtion 
nor a Family where the principal Members 
diſagree : Much {eſs can a Soul, whilſt at vari- 
ance with itſelf, have any Taſte of ey and 
baren Plau N. minus). 


1 


21. Eyen 
3 
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. 
Soul ' the more deſirous he is of being chief in 


| able Virtues of Modeſty, Temperance, and 
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21. Even the Righteous is puniſhed in the 
Earth, much more the Wicked me the 9 
ous (nedum). | 

22. Hell and Death are open to the Lord, 


much more the Thoughts of Mankind. 
23. A poor Man is hated by all his Bre- 


| thren; ; Ar. more do his Acquaintance with- 


draw from him. 
24. Know ye not that we ſhall judge An- 
File ? How much more things that pertain to this 


Life? (nedum) win from, 3 Jens: pager Hu- 
jus vitæ negotia? 


25. Every Man is more Served, in pro- 
portion as he is a worſe Man. Mutiny, and Diſ- 
contenr, and tual Uneaſineſs, are the ſure 
Attendants of a'profligate Mind (Peſſmus guiſe 
que aſperrime-reftorem patitur). 
26. You have fraquently exhorred me, that 
if I had written any Letters with more Accuracy 
than others, I would collect and publiſh them. 


J have wrote ſuch a Collection, yet without 


obſerving any Order of Time (for I was not 
writing 4 Hiſtory) but juſt as they happened 
to come to Hand (ut epifolas / Jus accuratius 


more any Man excels i in Greatneſs of 


the Government, or rather the only Man in it 

6 quiſque maxim?, ita maximè vult 7). 
28. Every Man ought to be regarded the more, 

the more he excels in the more quiet and peace- 


Juſtice 


Me Rendring of the Particle Moze. 16x 
Juſtice (colendus eſt ita quiſque maxime, ut quiſ- 


que maxim?). 854 
29. No Man knows but he that hath tried, 
how hard it is 20 get rid of (extinguere) the 
Cuſtom of Swearing: But yet it is certain Men 
may do it by Reſolution and great Care of them- 
ſelves: For he that can chuſe whether he will 
ſpeak or not, can chuſe whether he will ſwear 
or not when he ſpeaks. The more inveterate a 
Cuſtom is, the greater Care ſhould be uſed to break 
our ſelves of it (Major conſuetudo majorem in- 
tentionem flagitat). £95k | 


30. For the Towns which ye have taken, - 


lay down five hundred Talents of Silver; and 
ſor the Damage which ye have done, five hun- 
dred more; it not, I'll make War upon you 
(altera quingenta). | 


31. Jeſus multiplied a ſew Loaves, more than 


once, for the feeding many Thouſands, who 
could teſtify it (non ſemel). f 
32. I deſire nothing more, than that I may be 
like my ſelf, and they like themſelves. Poſte- 
rity will render to every Man his due Honour 
(nibil ego malim). | 


33. Darius, tho' he ſaw the Athenians bad 


the Advantage of the Ground, yet depending 
upon the Number of his Forces, was eager to 
engage: Aud ſo much the more, becauſe the Spar- 
tan Auxiliaries were not yet arriv'd (eague ma- 
gis, quod). ein 24% : 
4. If Modefty be joined with the Power 

of Eloquence, nothing can raiſe greater Admi- 
| | ration; 
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ration; and /o much the more, if they are in a 
young Man. ; | 

35. The Engliſh, as well in France as Scot- 
land, were every Day afraid of him, as he grew 
more and more ripe im Tears (magis magiſque ad- 
oleſco). 

— He began now to leave off his exceſſive 
Pride, and to come to the Knowledge of him- 
ſelf; the Pains of the Scourge of God increa- 
ſing more and more every Moment (magis ac 
mags). | 

37. If there be ſuch a thing as Decency in the 
World, undoabtedly nothing can be more ſo than 
an Evenneſs and Conſi ſtency both of one's whole 
Life in general, and of each particular Action 
in it; which a Man can never maintain, that 


diſregards his own Genius to imitate that of 


-—_ (Si quicquam decorum, nihil profefto ma- 
is). 
, 8. Let a Man fo account of us, as of the 
Miniſters of Chriſt, and Stewards of the My- 
ſteries of God. Moreover, it is required in 
Ste wards, that a Man be ſound faithful (quod 
religuum eſt autem). | 

39. Furthermore then, we beſeech you, Bre- 
thren, and exhort you by the Lord Jeſus, that 
as ye have received how you ought to walk, 
fo you would abound more and more (Quod ſu- 
pereſt igitur. De cætero ergo). m A,]u fy. 

40. The Paſt and the Preſent both put us 


upon the Rack; many of our Advantages do 


us an Injury; Memory calls back the Torment 


of Fear, and Forethought antedates it: No 
- Man 


heed LES — YI” 
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Man bears the preſent Burden, aud no more (Ne- 
mo præſentibus tantum miſer eſt). 


41. If we give Counſel, they are the more 


ple only that nced it; if Alms, the poorer 
ow. are relieved; but by Prayer we do good 
to all ( mpliciores). © | 
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C HAF. IN 
The Rendring of the Particle Weſt 


1. HE wiſe Man, in caſe of Adverſity, 
ſupports himſelf by having long before 

confider'd, that ſuch Accidents might come gz 
which Conſideration alone doth maſt weaken 
and allay all Afflictions (maxim?). | 
- 2. Epaminondas alone of all Men living wat 
moſt in requeſt, both for the Antiquity of his 
Family, and the Glory of his Anceſtors, and 
his own Modeſty (unus omnium maxim? florebad), 
3. In conferring Kindnefles it ſhould beour 
principal Care, to do moſt for him by whont we 
are moſt belov'd : Now in judging of the Love 
that any one bears us, we are not to conſider 
like Boys and Children, any ſudden Flaſhes and 
Heats of Paſſion, but rather a conſtant and 
well ſettled Affection (ei plurimum tribuere 4 quo 
plurimum, Sc.) e 

4. We have this Principle ingrafted in our 
Souls, that all good Men ought to be moſt 
grievouſly afflicted at the Death of their Rela- 


tions (quam graviſſimè). 
5 ; M 2 5. He 
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5. He that conſiders the Order of Nature, 
the Viciſſitudes of Life, and the Frailty of 
Mankind, is not melancholy when he conſi- 
ders theſe things, but is then moſt principally em- 
ploy'd in the Exerciſe of Wiſdom (um vel 
maximd). 

6. We have always eſteem'd your City flou- 
riſhing in Induftry, Wealth, and Learning, fir 
to be compar'd with any the moſt noble Cities of 
Europe (cum nobiliſſimis quibuſque urbibus ). 

7. Slavery is the Puniſhment generally of the 
moſt heinous Crimes: For this they reckon e- 
uy terrible to the Criminals, and more for 
the Intereſt of the Publick, than if they were 
in haſte to kill the Offenders out - right, and to 
put them out of the way directly. For there 
comes more Profit of their Labour than of 
their Death; and by their Example they deter 
others the longer from the like Enormities 
(Graviſima queque ſcelera ſervitutis incommodo 
fer puniuntur). © 

8. The Ship burnt two Days together, and 
moſt of her Ordnance being over-charg'd with 
Powder, flew in pieces with an horrible Noiſe 
(tormenta plerague omnia). | 

9. I carried with me moſt of Plato, a good 
deal of Ariſtotle; likewiſe Theophraſtus of the 
Plants, which to my great Regret was in di- 


vers Places imperfect; for having laid it care- 


leſly by, a Monkey had falln upon it, and had 


torn out ſeveral Leaves (Platonis opera pleraque, 
Ariſtotelis plura). 


10. Moſt 


*  » * 


e 


A! I” As 


Corn (bæc fers). 
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10. Moſt Men conſider more the Perſon that 
ſpeaks, than the things he ſays (Plerique omnes). 
11. Moſt Men love rather to hear Evil of 
others than Good, and are ſecretly pleaſed with 
ill Reports, and drink them in (combibunt) with 
Greedineſs and Delight: Tho” at the fame time 
they have ſo much Juſtice as to hate thoſe that 
Propagare them; and ſo much Wir as to con- 
clude, that thoſe very Perſons will do the fame 
for them in another Place and Company (Ho- 
mines fere plerumque). 8 
12. Men for the moſt part injure others with 
a Deſign to compaſs what they have a great 
Deſire for (maximam partem). 

13. In his Right Hand, unleſs he chuſe ra- 
ther to have ir tree, he carries a light Spear, 
painted moſt an end with green (ut plurimum). 

I4. Theſe are moſt of the Acts that were done 
at Home and Abroad, during the Reign of Ro- 
mulus; none of which contradicted the Belief 
of his divine Original, or his ſuppos'd Divini- 
ty after Death ( Hec fermò geſta ſunt). 

IF. I queſtion not but a great many will 
wonder, when they find it recited among the 
Accompliſhments of Epaminondas, that he 
danc'd finely, and ſung skilfully to the Flate. 
But theſe will be moſily ſuch” as being ignorant of 
the Grecian Learning, think nothing right bur 


what ſuits with their own Cuſtoms (Sed hi e- 


runt fer). 
16. The Reaſon of a Siege uſes to be this 
moſily, that the Enemies may be kept from 


M 3 CHAP. 
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CHAP. XII. 
The Rendring of the Particle Muſt. 


1. HE rich Man, even when he has 
| done Wrong, threatens z; the poor 

Man, even when he has ſuffer d Wrong, muſt 

ſupplicate ( ſupplicet oportet ). 

2. I am in great hopes, that it falls out well 
for me, that I am to be put to Death. For one 
of theſe two things muſi be, either that Death 
_ utterly rakes away all Senſe, or that Men at 

their Death ſhift their Habitations from Places 
upon Earth to ſome other Place (it nec ſſe eſt). 

3. Thoſe that deſire to be fear d, muſt needs 
themſelves fear the ſame Perſons, by whom 
they are feared. 

4. Know you not the Uſe of Money? Buy 
Bread with it, Herbs, Wine, and all other 
things that human Nature muſt be in pain if 
they be denied her (doleat ). | . 

. You ſhall learn of him as long as you 
deſire, and certainly ſo long you muſt neets de- 
Are it, as you find your ſelf improve by it (velle 
debebis). | LY 

6. All that govern a Commonwealth nuff 
take care that it be plentifully furniſh'd with 
my things that are neceſſary (conſulere debo» 

unt ). | | 

7. When you behold many Men not de- 
rerr'd by Pain from the Proſecution and ob- 
taining of their propoſed Object; you =P 

| t * either 
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either conclude that Pain is no Evil, or that it 
is ſo ſmall a one that it is ſwallow'd up by 
Valour, fo as not to appear at all (debeas exiſti- 
mare). | | 

8. Care muſt be taken, that Reaſon rule that 
Part of the Soul that ought to obey. How? 
you'll ſay : As a Lord his Slave, as a Ge- 
neral his Soldier, as a Parent his Child (/7dex- 
dum eſt). | ; 

9. Tully ſaid the Romans muſi have returned 
to their Cottages, if they ſhould have been 
bound to reſtore to every body his own (Ro- 
manis redeundum). 


TY TY WI 7” 


CHAP. XLIV. 
The Rendring of the Particle Nay. 


I Tr: ſhall put you out of the Synagogues: 


— ws a th. 4 


_ Nay, the Time cometh, that who- 
ever killeth you will think that he doth God 
Service (Mtque adeo). a>" goerar gag, imd verd 
tempus venit. Sic d ſumitur 2 Car. vii. 11. 
uti notat Crotius Id 3 d Tim, N hey Au- 
n s, mou rgleigaom  Vuly axudViv ; dx 
Ad ammoylay, AM den, dvd bc, ame 
emm nay, ans , A ix Ecce enim 
vel hoc ipſum, quod ſecundum Deum doluꝛſtis, 
quantam vobis peperit ſollicitudinem; imò excuſa- 
tionem, imò indignationem, imo timorem, imò de- 
fiderium, imò emulationem, imo vindictam ! 


M 4 2. Is 
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2. Is it fit that the Enemies of the Repub- 
lick ſhould be ſuffer'd ro ſwagger thus in tlie 
City, nay and in the Senate too (atque adeo). 

3. Painters and Statuaries, nay, and Poets 
too, are every one for having their Work view'd 
by the People; that whatever 1s found faulr 
with by the Generality, may be amended ( 
vero etiam Poetæ). | | 

4. Samuel ſaid to Saul, Why didſt thou not 
obey the Lord? And Saul, Nay, but indeed I 
have obeyed the Lord, and finiſh'd the Expe- 
dition to which he ſent me (Ind verd. md e- 
nimvero). 1 | 
F. Our Deſires ruin not particular Men, but 

entire Families; nay, and often overthrow whole 
Commonwealths (zotas etiam). 

6. Men may learn Gratitude of dumb Crea- 
tures. Dogs are the Defenders of the Houſe 
where they are fed: Nay further, they die in 
defence of their Maſters, if any ſudden Danger 
threatens them (uin ). | 

7. If Man or Woman be proved guilty of a 
ſtolen Embrace (convincatur furtivæ libidinis) be- 
fore their Marriage, they are ſeverely puniſh'd, 
and denied the Privilege of Marriage for ever 
after, unleſs the Fault be forgiven by the Prince's 
Pardon; Nay further, the Maſter and Miſtreſs 
of the Family where the Treſpaſs was commit- 
. ted, as having been wanting in their Care and 
Duty, are expoſed to great Reproach and Infa- 
my (Sed &, &c. tanquam ſuas partes parum dis 
Agenter iutati, objacent, &c.). 


CHAP, 


4 
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CHAP. XLV. 
The Rendring of the Particle Near. 


1. Ethoughts I ſaw ſeven Ears growi 

—2 ſame Stalk, full — . 
ly, near which there ſprung up ſeven more thin 
and ſmall, and burnt up with Heat ( /ecundum). 

2. Cato, who was near of the ſame Age with 
him, tells us twas an uſual Saying of Scipio's, 
That he never was leſs at leiſure, than when 
he was at leiſure ; nor leſs alone, than when 
he was alone (qui fuit fer? ejus equalis). 

3. He was a Man of great Induſtry and Saga- 
city in Buſineſs, which he delighted in exceed- 
ingly; and preſerv'd ſo great a Vigor of Mind 
even to his Death (when he was vety near eigh- 
ty Years of Age) that ſome, who had known 
him in his younger Years, did believe him to 
have much quicker Parts in his Age, than be- 
fore (annos prope jam). Ty | 

4. And [/ael ſaid to Joſeph, Bring thy Chil- 
dren to me, that I may bleſs them. And when 
he had brought them xear, he kiſſed and bleſ- 
ſed them ( propins). 

5. Finding his Wealth wear away, he with- 
drew. from Rome into Aſia, and was then as 
near the State of an exil'd Perſon, as he was 
afterwards ro the State of an Emperor (tam 


prope d). | 
TW 
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C HAP. XLVI. 
The Rendring of the Particle Next. 


I. E muſt take care, firſt that our Boun- 
ty be not prejudicial both to thoſe 
very Men that we ſhall ſeem to oblige, and 
others; next, that our Bounty be not beyond 
our Abilities; and then, that we give to every 
one according to his Merit (deinde. tum). 

2. Romulus being now well enough pleas'd 
with his Strength, provides in the next place 
Wiſdom to his Strength. He creates an hun- 
dred Senators (con/ilium deinde). ; 

3. Having given an Account of the Duties 
of young Men, which are available for the Ar- 
tainment of Glory; we are next to diſcouſe of 
Beneficence and Liberality (deinceps ). 

4. We are to regard in the firſt place our 
Country and Parents; then our Children and 
Family; next our Kindred. 

7. As ſoon as I had taken the Sceprre, I be- 
gan my Reign with ſecuring God's Service, 
and the Religion I had been both bornin, bred 
in, and I hope ſhall die in. Next, that T might 
make the better Progreſs in the Art of Ruling 
well, long and ſeriouſly conſider'd that Mat- 
ter with my ſelf (Jam). | { 

6. HVortigern was for his inceſtuous Marriage 
with his own Daughter condemn'd (as Nennius 
informs us, the moſt ancient of all our Hiſto- 


rians, 
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rians, uext to Gildas) by St. German, and his 
Son Yortimer ſet up in his ſtead ( poſt). 

. Good Education gives the Advantage of 
Habit and Cuſtom; and Cuſtom is of mighty 
Force. It is, as Pliny in one of his Epiſtles 
ſays of it, the moſt powerful and eſfectual Maſter 
in every kind (efficaciſſimus omnium rerum Magi- 
gifter). It is an acquired and a fort of ſecond 
Nature, and, next to Nature itſelf, a Principle 
of greateſt Power. Cuſtom bears a huge Sway 
in all human Actions. Men love thoſe things, 
and do them with Eaſe, to which they have 
been long inur'd and accuſtom'd: And on the 
contrary, Men go againſt Cuſtom with great 
Regret and Uneaſineis (poſt ipſam Naturam ). 
Near to the Gods, there is nothing. ſo 
capable of contributing to the Happineſs and 
elfare of Men, as Men ( /ecundum). 

9. Upon this Aſſurance of his Strength he 
denounces War againſt the Sabins, a People in 
thoſe Days the molt puiſſant and mighty, both 
in Men and Ammunition, next to the Tuſcans 
(proxime). | 

10. Callicratidas was Admiral of the Navy, 
next after Ly/ander the Lacedemonian ( proximus 
7 Our neceſſary Deſires may be ſatisfied 
with next to nothing; for the Riches of Nature 
are low-priz'd (pen nibilo). 


CHAP. 
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> CHAP. XLVII. 
The Rendring of the Particle Never. 


I. Nevis comes to a Man inthis World 

without Labour, and yet whatever 1s 
got, ho it be procur'd with never ſo great Pains, 
we mult leave it behind us (quantifovis laboribus 
comparatum {it ). 

2. There are ſome peculiar Ways and Man- 
ners-in Men, which will appear, and diſcover 
what they are, let em ule never ſo much Care 
to conceal em (quantuſcunque). | 

3. It is very certain, that the old Man mi ht 
have won their Hearts with never /o little Libe- 
rality: His exceſſive Severity did harm, and 
that ancient Rigor, which we in our time. are 
not able to bear (uantuluſcungue ). | 

4. The Indiſpoſition of a Friend lately ſug- 5 
geſted (admoneo) to me, that we are then beſt 
when we are ſick. For what ſick Perſon 18 
diſturb'd wich Avarice or Luſt ? He purſues: no 
Amours (non amoribus ſervit ) he covers no Ho- 
nours, he neglects Riches; and let bim haue ne- 
ver ſo little, as being about to leave it, he thinks 
he has enough (S quantulumcungue, ut relifturus, 
ſatis habet). 

7. To ſpeak co iouſly and prudently withal, 
is better than to think never ſo acutely without 
Eloquence; becauſe Thinking turns in itſelf, 
but Eloquence reaches to others (vel acutiſſimd). 


6. Though 
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6. Though an Inſtrument be never ſo little out 
of Tune, yet this ules to be obſerv'd by a skil - 
ful Muſician (quamvis paulum diſcrepet). 

7. Men of Valour feel not their Wounds in 
the Field, or feel em they do, but chuſe to die 
rather chan be beat off never ſo little from their 
Poſt of Honour (fantum modo dimoveri). » 

8. If theſe Places were at all improv'd, and 
Nature aſſiſted never ſo little by Art, for ought 
I know, the Sun would not ſhine upon a bet- 
ter Country (paululum modd). 

9. The King will do it without any Scru- 
ple, if Pompey ſays he likes it never ſo little ( pau- 
lum modo). 

to. The Bridges are ill built, and the Planks 
are ſet ſo wide and gaping one from another, 
that you can ſcarce go over them fafe on 
Horſe- back, if yon are never ſo careful (quan- 
8 advirtas Nr 118 
11. If the Hawk miſſes his aim never /o little, 
reſently the Crane runs him through with his 
ill, and down he tumbles dead to the Ground 
(minimum aberret), 
12. If a Man's Wit be wandering, le him 
ſtudy Mathematicks; for in mathematical De- 
monſtrations, if his Mind rambles never ſo lit- 
tl, he muſt begin again (vel minimum). 
13. The People of Rome preferr'd their 
Commonwealth, though never ſo mach*ſhatter'd 
with civil Broils, before the intolerable Yoke 
of their Emperors (quamlibet). 
14. Think not that the moſt High God will 
regard your Preſents, and accept your Libations, 
tho never ſo many. | 17. You 
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15. You will not eaſily fee all over Turky 
any thing of a ncat Houſe, h of a Man weve; 
Jo great, never ſo rich. The common ſort live 
in Huts and Cottages (quamvis). 

16. Vour rich and great Men think they 
have done a Kindneſs, when themſelves have 
received never ſo great a oxe (quamvis magnum 
aliguod). 

17. Some flinging their Weapons ſhamefully 
away, went blindly into the Water; others lin- 
gering upon the Banks, between the Thoughts 
of flying and fighting, were trod under foot. 
Never had the Romans before that Day a more 
deſperate Battel (Non alia ante Romana pugna a- 
trocior fuit). 

18. [t muſt neceſſarily beacknowledg'd that 
the World had a Beginning; otherwi/e thoſe 


things which are in their own Nature corruptible, 
had never been able from all Eternity to have 


held out againſt thoſe forcible and violent Aſ- 
faults, which in an infinite Duration muſt have 
hap 

lia (que mortali ſunt corpore] potuiſſent). 


C HAP. XLVIIL 
The Rendring of the Particle No. 


I. HE common People admire and ex- 
tol mightily thoſe in whom they think 
they ſee any rare and extraordinary Qualities 


bur they deſpiſe and flight thoſe in * 
| c 


— (neque enim que natura ſunt corruptibie 
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they reckon there is no Virtue, 10 Spirit, 10 


Courage (nibil). 

Mg Harm can poſſibly happen to a good 
Man, either dead or alive; nor will his Affairs 
ever be unregarded by the immortal Gods. 

3. Callimachus has an Epigram upon Cleom- 
brotu\, who, he ſays, tho', 0 Misfortune had 
befal'n him, threw himſelf down from a Wall 
into-the Sea, upon reading Plato's Dialogue of 
the Miſeries of Ni 5 5 1258 
I. They looked when he ſhould have 

ſwollen, or fallen down dead ſuddenly: But 
after they had looked a good while, and ſaw 
no harm come to him, they chang'd their Minds, 
and ſaid that he was a God (nibil incommodi ac- 
cidere). u &romy, nibil mali. Hoc ſenſu vox 
tum eſt in Græca verſione Jobi iv. 8. & apud 
Theophraſtum 4, 17. Groz:as. 

5. You know that I xo more uſe to ſpeak 
Greek in a Latin Diſcourſe, than Latin in a 
Greek one (non plus). | 

6. He that tempts a Woman to Uncleanneſs is 
in no leſs Danger and Jeopardy, than if be had 
committed the Af. For they reckon that a laid 
and ſtudied Deſign of commuting any Crime, 
is equal to the Fact itſelf; ſince its not taki 
effect does not make the Perſon that did all that 
in him lay in order to it, a whit the leſs guilty 
(Solicitaſſe ad ftuprum, nibilo minus quam ſiupraſ- 
fe periculi eſt). ; 4 

7. I have written theſe things to you, as ſup» 
poſing them no leſs unknown nor leſs agreeable to 
you, than they were to my ſelf; for nothing more 

z | de- 
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delights you as well as my ſelf, than the Works 


of Nature quia nec minus ignota quam mihi, nec 


minus grata credebam). 

8. Mere Speculation is a very raw and rude 
thing, in compariſon of that true and diſtinct 
Knowledge which is gotten by Practice and 
Experience. The moſt knowing Man in the 
Art and Rules of Navigation, is zo body in com- 


pariſon of an experienced Pilate and Seaman. 


Becauſe Knowledge perfected by Practice is as 
much different from mere Speculation, as the 
Skill of doing a thing is from being told how 
a thing is to be done. For Men may eaſily 
miſtake Rules, but frequent Practice and Ex- 
perience are ſeldom deceived (nhl eſt). 

9. We have receiv'd no ſmall Satisfaction 


from this Peace, as believing it will prove to 


the common Benefit of both Nations, and to 


the no ſlight Detriment of our Enemies (baud 


mediocris).. 

o. The barbarous People ſhewed us no little 
Kindneſs : For they kindled a Fire, and receiv'd 
us every one, becauſe of the preſent Rain, and 
becauſe of the Cold (non vulgari humanitate er- 
ga nos uſi ſunt). mgiizey © Thy Tx3ouy gihaviieeniay 

y. 

t. At thoſe Fortifications Cæſgar had plac'd 
Voluſenus with the ninth Legion: To this 
Man, becauſe he was in no very good State of 


Health, he ſent Lentulus to aſſiſt him (valetu- 


dine minus commoda utebatur). 
12. It was a notable Story, that of Vedius 


Pollio, upon his inyiting Aug»//us to Supper. 


One 


3 
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One of his Boys happen'd to break a Glaſs, 
and his Maſter, in a Rage, commanded him 
to be thrownintoa Pond to feed his Lampreys. 
The Boy was ſeiz d, but broke looſe, and threw 
himſelf at Auguſtus's Feet, only deſiring that he 
might not die that Death. Cæſar, in Abhor- 
rence of the Barbarity, prey order all the 
reſt of the Glaſſes to be broke, the Boy to be 
* releas'd, and the Pond to be fill'd up, that there 
might be no further room for an Inhumanity of 
NA nature (ne quis porro locus foret). 

For as much as the Enemy was no far- 
this off, than a Dart might be caſt, Cæſar gave 
the Sign of Bartel (on longius aberat, quam 

10). 

: 14. He that remembreth our yeſterday's Diſ- 
pute, is in no great danger of not thinking Death 
either to be defir'd, or at leaſt not to be fear” d 
ny [ane periculum eſt, ne non). 

. Let no one of us excel the reſt; but if 
chard be any ſuch, fer him go elſewhere, and 
live among others. Is not this ſo in all Com- 
monwealths? Do they not hate all Emineney 
in Virtue? (Nemo de nobis unus). 

16. Ceſar ſpeaki 64 a Word or twotothem, 
touching his Mildneſs, that they might be in 
the leſs tear, ſpar'd them all, 2 order'd his 
Soldiers that none of them ſhould be hurt, and 
that they ſhould loſe nothing of what was 
theirs (ne qui eorum violarentur). 

17. Canius comes himſelf early; ſees no Fiſh- 


erman's Boat, enquires of the next Neigh- | 


bour, whether it was any Holiday with the 
Fiſhers 


„% 
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Fiſhermen, becauſe he ſaw none of them (quod 
eos nullos videret). 

18. Their Bodies are vigorous and healthy, 
their Strength beyond their Stature, and that 
none of the loweſt (nec ea tamen improcera). 

19. Though they have none of the fruitfuleſt 
Soil, nor the beſt Air in the World, yet they ſo 
fortify themſelves by their temperate Courſe of 
Life againſt the Unhealthineſs of the Air, and 
by their Induftry they ſo mend (medentur) their 
Soil, that there is no where to be ſcenagreater 
Increaſe of Corn and Cattle; nor are there 
healthier Men to be found, and freer from Diſ- 
caſes, than among them (Ouum neque ſolo ſint 
u quequaque fertili, nec admodum ſalubri cœlo). 

20. No Man is miſtaken for himſelf alone, 
but draws in others into the ſame Miſtake with 
himſelf (Nemo, &c. /ed). Unuſquiſque ſubintel- 
ligitur in nemo. 

Du fit, Macenas, ut nemo, &c. 

21. As to all Parts of Learning he was al- 
moſt illiterate, and thought no other Part of 
Hiſtory fo conſiderable, as what related to his 
own Family; in which, 20 doubt, there had 

ſome very memorable Perſons (nimirum. 
ſcilicet). d 

22. Themiſtocles, no doubt, was in the right, 

when he thought it more for the Honour of a 


Ruler to gain his Point by Requeſt than by 


Command (omni procul dubio). | 25 
23. The Law was our Schoolmaſter to 
bring us unto Chriſt, that we mightbe juſtified 
by 


aith; but after that Faith is come, we 
_ 


3 


11 2 * OY 
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are no longer under a Schoolmaſter (non jam). 


x in. 

24. It was well ſaid by Pittacus, who was 
reckon'd in the Number of the ſeven Wiſe 
Men, when the Mitylenians would have given 
him many thouſand Acres of Land, Do not, 
I beſeech you, give me what many may envy, 
and more covet. Wherefore I will have no 
more of thoſe than an hundred Acres, which may 
both reſtity the Reaſonableneſs (equitas) of my 
own Mind, and your good Will. For ſmall 
Gifts are laſting, but rich ones do not ule to be 
of any Tong Continuance (ex iſtis nolo amplius 
quam centum jugera). | 
27. This Lite is wholly in order to the other. 
Do but make ſure to live well, and there is zo 
need (nihil opus) of living long. Some live a 
great pace, and by continual Diligence and In- 
duſtry in ſerving God and doing good, do re- 
ally Link of the Buſineſs of Life in a 
few Years, than others do in a whole Age; 
who (qui quidem) go ſuch a ſauntring Pace to- 
wards Heaven, as if they were in no haſte to get 
thither (quaſi illd pervenire non nimis feſtinent. 
Velut fi co potiri non magnopere velint). 

26. Since it would be to no purpoſe to diſ- 
pute about Right, if there be no ſuch thing as 
Right, it will be neceſſary for us to contute this 
Error in the firſt wg (A ipſum jus nullum). 

27. He was of an imperious Nature, and 
nothing wary in diſobliging and prov r. other 
Men, and too much Courage in offending. 
and incenſing them 1 5 after having 3 

2 c 
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ed and incens'd them, he was of ſo unhappy 
feminine a Temper, that he was always in a 
terrible Fright and Apprehenſion of them ( pror- 
ſus non). ; 
28. Neither is Temperance deſirable for its 
own ſake, nor Patience, nor Induſtry, 20, nor 
Fortitude neither: But theſe we purſue after, as 
the beſt Cure for the Sollicirudes and Diſaſters 
of human Life (ze fortitudo quidem). 
29. I have fed you with Milk, and not with 
Meat; for hitherto ye were not able to bear it, 
no nor even yet are ye able (ſed ne nunc quidem po- 
teftts). a' v in vu¹ Nyack, | 
30. Jeſus ſaith unto him, See thou tell no man, 
bur go thy way, ſhew thy ſelf ro the Prieſt, 
and offer the Gift that Moſes commanded, for 
a Teſtimony. unto them (Vide ne cui dicas). Orgs 
funde crys. wa ly 5 
3. When the Barbarians ſaw the venomous 
Beaſt hang on his Hand, they faid among them- 
ſelves, No doubt this Man is a Murderer, whom 
tho” he hath eſcaped the Sea, yet Vengeance 
ſuffereth not to live (Omnino). Tay ws, utique. 
32 If a good Man ſhould have ſuch a Pow- 
er, as that by ſnapping his Fingers he could 
ſlip his Name cunningly into rich People's 
Wills, he would not make uſe of this Power, 
„not altho” be were fully aſſured that no one 
ing would ſuſpect it (ne /i exploratum quidem 
habeat). | 4 op. aff nd Se 
33. England has no need of forcign Aid, 
which has Strength enough in herſelf to wo 
| | . 1 erle 
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herſelf and hers, and repel foreign Force (An- 
gle nihil opus). 

34. He who is griev'd that another ſhould 
enjoy thoſe Advantages which are n ways pre- 
_ to himſelf, is in truth envious (nihil no- 
ceant). 


CHAP. XLIX. 
The Rendring of the Particle Not, 


b. Ercules is gone to the Gods; he had 
never gone, had he not while he liy'd 
among Men, ſecur'd his Paſſage thither (xi). 

2. We are ſo far from being unwilling to 
be writ againſt, that we deſire nothing more; 
for in Greece itſelf, Philoſophy had never been 
in ſo great Reputation, had it not been brought 
into Requeſt by the Diſputations and different 
Judgments of the greateſt Scholars. 

3. As oft ſoever as he engag'd with the Ro- 
mans in Italy, he always came off ſuperior. 
And had he not been weaken'd by the Envy of his 
Countrymen at home, he ſeems to have been 
capable of conquering them (Quod niſi, SC. de- 
 bilitatus eſſet ). 

4. All Actions ſeem more laudable, that are 
doe without Oftentation and calling the Peo- 
ple ro witneſs; not that they are to be run away 
from; for all good Works love to be placed in 


the Light; bur yer Virtue can have no Thea- 
N 3 tre 
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tre more ample than its own Conſcience (non 

gud fugiendus fit). | 
F . Pllfirſt lay downa Definition of Pleaſure z 
not that I ſuppoſe you want any ſuch Informa- 
tion, but that we may proceed more regularly 
(non qu0, &c. arbitrer). 

6. Grief wears away by degrees; not that the 
Evil itſelf is wont to receive any Change, or 
can admit it; but Uſe teaches that Leſſon 
which Reaſon ought to have done; that thoſe 
things that appear great, are in Reality little. 
. Two Arts they owe to us, Printing and 
the making of Paper; and not entirely to us nei- 
ther, for a good part of the Invention was their 
own (nec ſolis tamen nobis). 

8. As for ſuch things as are to be exported, 
they think it more adviſable to carry them out 
themſelves, than that others ſhould come and 
fetch them; to the end they may the better 
underſtand the State of the neighbouring Coun- 
tries, and not forget the Uſe and Art of Naviga- 
tion (neque maritimarum rerum uſum & peritiam 
oblitum eant). | 

g. Seneca, who was ſomewhat dubious ſome- 
times as to the future Condition of the Soul, 
yet could tell his dear Lucilius with what Plea- 
ſure he could think of it; for the Soul hath 
this Mark of Divinity in it, Hat it is delighted 
with Divine Speculations, and converſes with 
them as with Matters not foreign, but which near- 
ly concern it (quod illum divina delectant, nec ut 
alients intereſt, ſed ut ſuis). 


10. He 
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10. He exhorted his Soldiers to retain the 
Memory of their Valour, and not to be con- 
founded, but to receive the Enemy's Charge 
bravely (neu). 

11. In all Pleaſures whatſoever they obſerve 
this Rule, that a leſſer Joy may not hinder a 
greater, and that Pleaſure may not breed Pain, 
which they. think does always follow diſhoneſt 
Pleaſures (neu dolorem aliguando voluptas pariat). 

12. Contract not Friendſhip with a paſſionate 
Man, nor converſe with one that is cholerick 
(Noli). 

13. Violent Love is not at all, or not much 
remov'd from Madneſs (nihil). 

14. To-morrow I'll ſend down ſuch a Storm 
of Hail, as has not been in Egypt ſince the 
Foundation of it to this Day (uullus). 

15. The HMraelites enquir'd of the Lord, whe- 
ther they ſhould again go out to Battel againſt 


the Benjamites, or not (an contra. an ſecus). 


16. Have you any thing to alledge, why 

we ſhould not diſmiſs our Friends the Stoicks 
(quin)? ; 
17. Does not Dionyſus ſeem plainly enough to 
have declar'd by Damocles, that nothing could 
be happy to the Man who had always ſome 
Terror hanging over him { /atiſne videtur )? 

18. There are other Philoſophers, and thoſẽ 
too of conſiderable Note ( hi quidem magni at- 
que nobiles) who believe the World to be ad- 
miniſtred and govern'd by a Divine Wiſdom 
and Direction; and not only ſo, but that the 
ſame Deities conſult and provide for the com- 

N 4 fortable 
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fortable Subſiſtence of Man (neque vero id ſo- 
lum). & ure g. 2 Cor. viii. 19. | 

19. God ſent a Murrain upon Pharaob's 
Cattle, upon his Horſes, Aſſes, Camels, Ox- 
en, Sheep, and Goats. But not even ſo did 
Pharaoh diſmiſs the 1/raelites (ne: fic quidem). 
N Y ws. IT 

20. Ariſtotle happening tolight upon a long- 
rongued loquacious Fellow, who in a tedious 
impertinent Story was every Foot putting in, 
And is not this wonderful, Ariſtotle? Not at 
all, quoth the Philoſopher; but this indeed 
were wonderful, if any one endued with a Pair 
of Feet could bear thee and thy Loquacity 
(Minime id quidem). 

21. Paul having paſs'd through the upper 
Coaſts, came to Epheſus And Fading certain 
Dilciples, he ſaid unto them, Have ye re- 
ceived the Holy Ghoſt ſince ye believed? And 
they ſaid unto him, Me have not ſo much as 
beard whether there be any Holy Ghoſt. (Nos ver 
ne quidem, an Spiritus Sanctus ſit, audivimus). 
An dd, e Tire0 pa ar e, nrionads. 

22. They fend back word, that they do not 
value their Goods and Lands this, in compari- 
ſon of the King's Favour (ne tantilli). 

23. Upon their Days of Faſting, they taſte 
neither Bit nor Drop; nay, they dare not ſo much 
as waſh their Mouths with Water (nec audent). 

24. Fornication, and all Unclcanneſs, or 
Covetouſneſs, let it not be once named amongſt 
you, as becometh Saints (nec | ne quidem | no- 
minetur). und dreag tdw © vulr. 

25, Be- 
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25. Before the third, who was not far off nei- 
ther, could come up, he diſparches the other 
Curiatius alſo (qui nec procul aberat). 

26. Tis the Duty of a Judge, always in 
Cauſes to follow the Truth; of an Advocate, 
to defend ſometimes what's like Truth, % it 
be not exattly ſo (etſi minus verum ſit). 

27. An: Acquaintance that does not pleaſe 
very well, wiſe Men think it more decent to 
unrip by degrees, than to cut it aſunder all at 
once (minus). 

28. The Air is ſo mild and temperate, that 
the Summers are not /o ſcorching, and the Win- 
ters mighty gentle (minus). 

29. Say not thou, What is the Reaſon that 
the former Days were better than theſe? For 
thou doſt xo? enquire wiſely concerning this (pa- 
rum ſapienter). 


30. Speuſippus cauſed the Pictures of Joy and 


. Gladnels to be ſer round about his School, to 


fignify that the Buſineſs of Education -ought 
ro be render'd as pleaſant as may be. And in- 
need (Et verò) Children ſtand in need of all the 
Enticements and Encouragements to Learnin 
and Goodneſs. Fear, ſays Tully, will not — 
a Man his Duty, and hold him to it for any long 
time For when that is removed, Nature will 
break looſe and do like itlelf (Metus haud diu- 
turui magiſter officii). 

31. There are ſome Reaſons of State to en- 
— your Majeſty not to reject theſe miſe- 
rable Creatures flying to you for Succour. But I 
am unwilling that you, fo great a King, ſhould 

be 
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be induc'd ro the Defence of the Calamitous 
by any other Arguments, than your own Piety, 
Royal Benignity, and Magnanimity (at ne). 
32. Alcibiades adviſed his Friend wot to give 
any Anſwer till he had run over the Letters of 
the Alphabet (ae guid reſponderet). | 
33. If a wiſe Man be ready to periſh for 
Hunger, may he not take away Victuals from 
another that's good-for nothing? Not at all; 
for my Life is not more uſcful to me, than ſuch 
a Diſpoſition of Mind, as to wrong no one for 
my private Advantage (Minime vers). | 
34. Pliny /ays, in a certain Place, That 
Hares and Partridges do not grow fat (negat). 
25. Dionyſius the Tyrant having ſupp'd with 
Some Lacedemonians, ſaid he did not like their 
black Broth, which was the prime Diſh of the 
Table. Then the Cook reply'd, No wonder 
Sir, for you had not the proper Seaſoning. 
What is that, ſays he, I pray? Hard Hunting, 
Sweat, Hunger, Thirſt. Thoſe are the only 
Sauces tlie Lacedæmonians uſe (negavit ). 
36. Let us hold this as a Maxim both at 
home and abroad, as well as in every Condi- 
tion of Life, that we be implacable towards 
our ſelves, but eaſily reconcil'd even to thoſe 
who cannot forgive any but themſelves (qui dare 
veniam niſi ſibi neſciunt). 2 
37. Next to Piety towards God, and Right- 
eouſneſs to Men, nothing is thought a more 
ſignificant Commendation, than that a Man 
was never, or very rarely, heard to ſpeak ill of 
any one. It was a ſingular Character of a Ro- 
man 
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man Gentleman, He knew not what it was to 
give any Man an ill Word n quid eſſot 
maledicere). 


— 2 


CHAP. I. 
The-Rendring of the Particle Now. 


Ook towards Heaven, and number the 
Stars, if thou canſt number them: Now 
ſo numerous ſhall thy Progeny be (Atgui). 

2. Poets were in no Credit among the old 
Romans. Cato objected it by way of Reproach 
to M. Nobihor, that he had carried Poets irito 
his Province. Now he had taken Ennius along 
with him into Ætolia, as is well known (autem). 

3. He that maintains that Riches are to be 
deſpis'd, ought to ſhew himſelf above all Gain. 
Now be ſhew'd himſelf ſuch a Man (At ille). 

4. Now we mult ſpeak of the Order which 
is to 1 obſery'd in our Words and Actions (de- 
inceps 

5. Now when Cæſar perceiv'd that the Enemy 
was poſleſs'd of the Hill, and that they could 
not eaſily be diſmounted z he reſolv'd ro defer 
fighting alittle ( Quod ubi). Quod videtur abun- 
dare; aut certè connectioni ſervit. 

5. Now if the Greeks read the Works of one 
another, why ſhould not the Latins do the 
ſame (Ouod ſi)? 

7. The Stage is more beholden to Love, 
than the * of Man. For, as to the Stage, 
Love 


* 
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Loveis always Matter of Comedy, and now and 
then of Tragedy too: But in Life it does much 

- Miſchief; ſometimes like a Syren, ſomerimes 
like a Fury (quandogue etiam & tragedie). 

8. No concerning the Collection for the Saints, 
as I have given order to the Churches of Ga- 
latia, even ſo do ye (Quod ad collectam attinet 
in ſanftos conferendam). Ts} g tis nelas ms tis 
1 AMHEs. 

9. John forbad him, ſaying, I have need to 
be baprized of thee, and comeſt thou to me? 
And Jeſus anſwering, ſaid unto him, Suffer it to 
be ſo now For thus it becometh us to fulfil all 
Righteouſneſs (Sine modo). Apes dyn, 


— — — 


CHAP. LI. 
The Rendring of the Partitle Ok. 


1. AS you not ſolicitous what would 
become of your Soul, if you ſhould be 


knock'd on the Head? Not very much; for 1! 


had commended my ſelf once for all to St. Bar- 
bara (de). 1 


2. Scipio, by a croſs Wind, being forced into = 


the Power of his Enemies, caſt himſelf upon 
the Point of his Sword ; and as the People 
were enquiring what was become of the Gene- 
ral, The General, ſays Scipio, is very well; and 
ſo expir'd (imperatore). 

3. There never was (extitit) any great and 
excellent Perſon without Diligence. When 


the 
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the Roman Hiſtorians deſcribe an extraordi 
Man, this always enters into his Character as 
an eſſential Part of ir, that he was of incredible 
Induſtry, of ſingular Diligence, or ſomething to 
that purpoſe. And indeed a Perſon can neither 
be excellently good, nor extremely bad, with- 
out this Quality (incredibili induſtria, diligentia 
ſingulari). | 
4. Monica, the Mother of Sr. Auſtin, by 
the Conſtancy and Importunity of her Prayers 
obtained of God the Converſion of her Son, 
who proved afterwards fo great and glorious an 
Inſtrument of Good to the Church of God: 
According to what St. Ambroſe Biſhop of Mz- 
lan, to encourage her to perſevere in her fer- 


vent Prayers for her Son, had ſaid to her: 77 


cannot be, ſays he, that a Son of ſo many Tears 
ſhould miſcarry (Fieri non poteſt, ut filius tot la- 
crymarum pereat). 

. If you find any one of hat Phyz, you may 


| be ſure "tis Philocrates (ad iſlam faciem). 


6. Let us go under that Shade, to avoid 


| the Heat of the Sun (ab ſole calor). 


Cares are converſant in Palaces: The 


fear not the glittering of Gold (ab auro fulgor). 


8. The Injuries of powerful Men are common- 


I) "ay great (4 potentibus) h. e. quas faciunt. 


think ſhe has all the Sigus of doing well, 

hae any body can have (/igza ad JETS} per- 
rinentia nempe. 
to. If a Pilot is mightily extoll'd, who faves 
his Veſſel from a Storm and a rocky dea, 
wh Fogg not his Prudence be eſteem'd fingu- 
ar, 
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lar, who, out of ſo many and fo great Storms 


of State, arriv'd at Safety (civilis). 

11. Every Man to whom God hath given 
Riches and Wealth, and hath given him Pow- 
er to eat thereof, and to take his Portion, and 
rejoice in his Labour: This is the Gift of God 
(Cuicunque homini, &c. Hoc divini muneris eſt). 

12. It is better 70 go to the Houſe of Mourn- 
ing, than to go to the Houſe of Feaſting : For that 
is the End of all Men, and the Living will lay 


it to his Heart (in lugubrem ire domum, quam in 


epularem). 5 

13. The Ways and Paths of Wiſdom are all 
pleaſant and peaceful. She is a Tree of Life 
to thoſe that hold her faſt, and happy the Mcn 
that have caught her (vitalts). 

14. When the Cheit was opened, ſhe ſees 


a Babe crying; and having Compaſſion on it, 


fays it is one of the Hebrews Children (ex). 

IF. That I may not be farther-redious unto 
thee, I pray thee that thou wouldſt hear us 
of thy Clemency a few Words (pro æquitate tua). 
T3 oy M. ed qui ſoles humanitate. 

16. About that time Hered the King ſtretch- 
ed forth his Hands 7o vex certain of the Church 


(ut affligeret ab eccleſia nonnullos ). undi mas 


TGV d mg MKAANTIGS. 
17. When Peter was come up to Jeruſalem, 
they that were of the Circumciſion contended with 


him, ſaying, Thou wenteſt in to Men uncir- 


cumciſed, and didſt eat with them (qui erant 4 
circumciſione). ol &% Tens, 
: | 


18. What 
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18. What thoſe that are of that Sect both 
ſay and mean, no one moderately learn'd can 
be ignorant (ui ſunt ab ea diſciplina). 
19. Mettius, General of the Sabines, had run 
down from the Tower, and ſcatter'd and chas'd 
the Romans the whole Extent of the Town 
(ab Sabinis prince ps). 

20. Narciſu? was Clerk of the Accompts 
to him, whom he afterwards made Prætor and 
Quæſtor by a Decree of the Senate. 

21. He was of the Bed:hamber to three Kings 
ſucceſſively (4 cubiculo). 

22. This Man was of the Privy-Council to 
all the Kings under whom he liv'd, and went 
through the higheſt Offices (2 ſanctioribus fuit 
conſiliis). 

23. She is not afraid of the Snow for her 
Houſhold, for all her Houſhold are cloathed 
with Scarlet (à iv,). 

24. In regard he was unprovided of Shipping, 
he ſent one into England to levy with the King's 
Conſent Ships and Seamen againſt the Hollan- 
ders (d re claſſiaria minus inſtructus). 

25. Beware of the Leaven of the Phariſees, 
which is Hypocriſy (Cavete vobis d). Nei 
zaurers ame Ths Cuung, OC. 

26. They paſs'd the wideſt River, aſcended 
the higheſt Banks, fought in the moſt diſadvan- 
tagious Place: Which things Greatneſs of Soul 
had made eaſy ef moſs difficult ( facilia ex diſſicil- 
limis redegerat).. P 

27. The Mountain, when it had walked 
from Saturday in the Evening, till Monday 

a 1 Noon, 
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Noon, as weary of its Zourney, and labourin 
with its own Weight, ſtood ſtill (ex itinere). 

28, Could an Army be levied of true Friends, 
they would rout double their Number by their 
united Force, and firm Reſolutions not to de- 
ſert one another. 

29. Of to Evils the leſs is always to be cho- 
ſen (De duobus, &c.) Elegantius quam ex. 

30. Then alſo many Thouſands of the Latins 
were received into the City; who were a 
pointed to ſear themſelves about the Temple of 
Murcia (ad Marcie). 

31. When we had ſailed over the Sea of 
Cilicia and Pamphylia, we touch'd at Myra a Ci- 
ty of Lycia ( Lycie Myram appulimus). bl So 
eis Mv e This Avxias. 

32. Jeſſe begat David the King, and David 
the King 5 Solomon of her that had been vbe 
Wi ife of Urias (ex ea que fuerat Uriæ). & Tis m% 
*Oveis, ex illa Uriæ. Similis loeutio apud Fir- ir- 
Suu: | 


Hettoris Aulromache Pyrrbiw conpubia ſervas, 2 


Nam & wxor & quondam ad 0 ut plenus fiat 
ſermo. Crotius. 5 
33. Theſe were the only forvien Sali 
other, that Romulus receiv'd and adm 
even then a Furtherer of Immortality gain'd by 
Preweſs, to which his own Deſtipy led him 
(Hes ſacra Romulus una ex omnißus peregrina 
feet) 1 | 
Sa. get ; WAG, [2G 
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34. To perſuade a Prince to what is fit, it 
a Matter of great Labour : To flatter any Prince 
whatever, is very caly (multi Iaboris eſt). 

37. Let us hear the Concluſion of the whole 
matter: Fear God, and keep his Command- 
ments; for this is 'the Duty and Buſineſs of all 


Men (nam hoc eſt omnium hominum). 


36. For a Man to ſtruggle and fret himſelf, 
when he ſees and knows all he does is in vain, 
is the Extremity of Madneſs (extreme dementie). 

37. It is an Argument of a great and generous 
Mind, to employ our ſelves in doing Good, to 
extend our Thoughts and Care tothe Concern- 
ments of others, and to uſe our Power and En- 
deavours for their Benefit and Advantage; be- 
cauſe it ſhews an Inclination and Deſire in us, 
to have others happy as well as our ſelves (Mag- 


. ni & generoſi eſt animi). 


38. Virtue delights us of itſelf, and by its 
own Nature and Beauty engages the Affections 
of all, Men (ipſa per ſe). ag' iauris. 


39. Fortitude needs not Anger for its Aſ- 
ſiſtant: It is ſufficiently furniſh'd of itſelf. 


For by the ſame Reaſon one may ſay, that 
Drunkenneſs were ſerviceable to Fortitude, and 
that Madneſs were ſo too; becauſe Men, both 
mad and drunk, do often many things with 
much Vebemency. 

40. Seeſt thou a Man that is haſty in bis 


Words? There is more Hopes of a * than 


of him (de). 
41. Virtue begins in the forſaking of Vice; 
and the firſe Part of Wi wi not to be pe 
The 


— 
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The Soul of Man is an active Principle, and 
will be employ'd one way or other; it will be 
doing ſomething; if a Man abſtain from Evil, 
he will be doing Good (prima ſapientia ). 
1 42. He tells us himſelf, in the Cloſe of the 
bird Book, that he intended afterwards to treat 
| of this (in extremo tertio libro). 

|| 43. The Ancients did fo far abhor any Ex- 
| ceſs in Gaming, / that Ariftotle in his fourth 


Chapter, places Tyrants, Gameſters, and Rob- 
[ bers in one Claſs, their Diſpoſitions being ex- 
actly the ſame. 

44. Domitias's Intention being known a- 
broad, the Soldiers that were at Corfinium, at 
the beginning of the Evening, make a Mutiny 
(primo voſpere). 

45. In the midſt of this Entertainment, the 
King commanded a drawn Sword, faſten'd by 

| a ſingle Horſe- hair, to be let down the Ceiling, 
£1 fo as to point at the Head of his Gueſt (In hoc 


— — 
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medio convivio). 

46. There are very few ſo innocent and free 
either from Infirmities or greater Faults, as not 
to be obnoxious to Reproach upon one ac- 
count or other; even the wiſeſt, and moſt vir- 
tuous, and moſt perfect among Men, have ſome 
little Vanity or Affectation, which lays them 
open to the Railery of a mimical and malicious 

Wit: Therefore we ſhould often turn our 
Thoughts pon our ſelves, and look into that 
part of the Wallet which Men commonly flin 
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Book of Erhicks, at the latter end of the firſt 


over their Shoulders, and keep behind them, 
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that they may not ſee their own Faults (in id 

mantice). ; | 
47. Domitius gives out in Council, that Pom- 

pey will ſpeedily come to ſuccour them, and 


wiſhes them not to be diſmay'd, and to pre- 


pare ſuch things as are of uſe for the Defence 
of the Town (aſui). 
48. Pythagoras, or whoever was the Author 


of thoſe Golden Yerſes which paſs under his 


Name, recommends this Practice to his Scho- 
lars, every Night before they ſlept, to call 
themſelves to account for the Actions of the 
Day paſt; enquiring whether they had tranſ- 
greſſed, what they had done that Day, 
or omitted to do. And this, no doubt, is 4 
thing of excellent uſe towards our Improvement 
in Virtue (apprim? utile eſt). 

49. There weredwelling at Jeruſalem, Jews, 
devout Men, out of every Nation under Heaven 
(ex omnibus, que uſquam ſub celo ſunt; gentibus) 
n rds Wes Tor und Thy der, 

fo. I am as much delighted with the orger- 
ly (diſpofitas) Lite of Men, of old Men eſpeci- 
ally, as with the conſtant (certus) Courſe of the 
Stars. For ſomething of Hurry and Confu- 
ſion, as it were, are not wholly unbecoming 
young Men, bur all things ſtill and regular are 


expected of the old, in whom Pains-taking is of 


the Iatefl, aud Ambition is ſcandalous (quibus in- 
duſtria ſera, ambitio turpis eft). . 

Ft. If he march'd this way, he was ſenſible 
his Enemies would be inform'd of his coming, be- 


fore be had made à third Part of his March; 


. but 
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but if he ſhould go through the deſart Places, 
he hoped he ſhould come upon the Enemy un- 
awares (prius adverſarios reſcituros de, &c. quam 
&c. confeciſſet). | 

#2. There is no Pleaſure that will hold out 
and abide with us to the laſt, but that of In- 
nocency and Well-doing. All Vice is Folly; 
and, as Seneca truly ſays, All Folly is fick and 
weary of itſelf. The Pleaſure of it is flight and 
ſuperficial, but the Trouble and Remorſe of it 
pierceth our very Hearts (Omnis ſtultitia Iabo- 
rat faſtidio ſui). 

73. No body knows, but he that hath tried, 
how hard it is to brzak off an old Cuſtom (quam 
difficile fit, &c. relinguere). - 

74. Demoſthenes did by great Reſolution, and 
almoſt infinite Pains, and after a long Habit, 
alter che natural Imperfection of his Speech; 
and, even in deſpite of Nature, became the moſt 
eloquent Man perhaps that evcr liv'd (adver- 
ſante natura). 

75. The Condition of the miſerable Crea- 
ture admits f no longer Delay; if ye at all de- 
ſire his Welfare, ſome Endeavour muſt be us'd, 
that he may be ſpeedily delivered from the 
noiſome Stench of Impriſonment (fert). 
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— C HAP. LIL 

The Rendring of the Particles On and 

it Upon. "ot 

1- 

7 E was a Man very well bred, and of 

id g excellent Parts, and ſpoke gracefully 

d upon any Subject; having a good Proportion of 

it Learning, and a ready Wit to apply it, and 

9- enlarge upon it; of a pleaſant and facetious 
Humour, and a Diſpoſition affable, generous, 

d, and magnificent (zualicungue ſuper re). 

=: 2. When they had made very great Prepara- 
tions for the War on both Sides, and the Bu- 

1d ſineſs ſeem'd to turn rpon this, which ſhould 

t, enter the Field firſt, Tullus prevents the E- 

13 nemy, and inyades the Sabine Territories (in eo 

ſt verti ). 

mn 3. He hath routed me with Defeat upon De- 

| feat, making Incurfions upan me like a Soldier 

* (cladibus alits ſuper alias). 

"A 4. The Leaders on both ſides join'd Barrel; 

d, on the Sabine ſide, Mettius Curtius; on the Ro- 

he man, Hortus Hoſtilius (al Sabinis). 2100 


J. By the Mouth of the River Hipanis, ö 


which oz the fide of Europe falls into the Black 


Sea, Ariſtotle ſays certain Inſects are WR 


live but one Day. 

6. Come on, let us attack 'the Guiſon of 

the Uncircumciſed; it may 0 the wann my 
2 he on our Side (d nobis ſtet). 1: 115190 1 


 X Woe 7. The 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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7. The Queen promiſes to be mindful of 
the League, and that the King Hall find no- 
thing that beſeems a moſt loving Confederate, 
war ing on her part (ab ea deſideraturum). 

8. 1 do not call you to any dangerous Ex- 
ploit: All the Soldiers are on our fide: As ſoon 
as they ſhall ſee my Standard, this will be 
their only Contention, who ſhall oblige me 
moſt (nobi/cum). 

9. In Thrace the Parent welcomes (excipit) the 
new born Child with Tears: Funerals, on the 
other fide, are Matter of rejoicing, infomuch 
that they follow the Di/charged (exemptos) with 
Expreſſions of Joy to their Graves (contra. con- 
traverſum). | 
10. Some thought it expedient to continue in 
the Place, and commit the Matter to the Ha- 
zard of a Battel. On the other fide, Cæſar had 
neither Aſſurance enough in his Soldiers that 
were terrified, and thought that ſome Time 
was' to be interpoſed for the giving them 
new Spirits (Contra ea). | 

11. Amongſt the Grecians, it was ſcandalous 
to no one, tho' of the nobleſt Extraction, to 
come upon the Stage for Hire. But this is rec- 
 kon'd infamous with us. On the contrary, ſe- 
yeral things are becoming, according to our 
Cuſtoms, which were reckon'd ſcandalous with 

them (Contra ea). | 
12. If we fall out among our ſelves, we are 
undone. On the other ide, if we would make 
it our main ſtudy to abide in brotherly 2 
| there 


; 
- 
a. 


fide forſaken and afflicted, to your Commiſera- 
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there would be no Cauſe to fear the Force or 
Subtilty of our Enemies (Quod contra). | 

13. The meek Man is happy, becauſe no- 
thing which Men can do to him can diſquiet 
bim, or diſturb his Tranquillity. X#/bereas, on 
the contrary, a Man who is of a wrathful quar- 
relſome Diſpoſition, is at every one's Mercy to 
be made unhappy, when, — as much as they 
pleaſe ( Quod contra). | 

14. On this fide ſtands Frugality and Vigi- 
lance on that fide Prodigality and Negligence 
ou this fide, Diſcipline ; on that, Contempt o 
— on this ſide, Patience in Toil; on that, 

naccuſtomedneſs to Labour: on this Aide, 
Power; on that, Weakneſs (Hin illinc). 

If. They are immoderate on both fides, either 
in honouring their Friends, or affronting their 
Enemies (in wtramgue partem). - 

16. We recommended with great Baur 
of Mind and Compaſſion, their Cauſe on every 


tion and Protection (ex omni parte). 

17. There appeared unte him an Angel of 
the Lord, mand on the Right Side of tho Altar 
of Incenſe (2 dextris). z Mn. 

18. I thank my God always on gour ebalf, 
for the Grace of God which is given 125 *r 
Jeſus Chriſt (de vobis). V dus 

19. A great Multitude follow'd him, becauſe 
they ſaw his Miracles which he did on them that 
were diſeaſed (in egrotantibus). 6 7 dhe 

20. Paul and Barnabas being brought on their 


way by the Church, paſſed through Pheniceand 
O4 Sama» 


| 
| 
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Samaria, declaring the Converſion of the Gen- 
tiles: And they cauſed great Joy unto all rhe 
Brethren (deducti). c ν,ũ -p ais vm Ths cnxAndiasy 
id eſt, aliguouſque deducti 2 fidelium quibuſdam. 
am * non eſt comitem ſe dare itineri; 
ſed honoris cauſa aliquouſque proſequi, unde no- 
_ habent carmina agyr$s.m ns. Crotins. 
. When you have a Mind to divert your 


F —4 eall to Mind the ſeveral Gifts and good 


Qualities of your Acquaintance; as for Exam- 
Ple, the Induſtry of one; the Modeſty of ano- 
ther; the Liberality of a third, and ſo on. For 
there is nothing ſo entertaining as a lively 
Image of the ſeveral Virtues, viſible and emi- 
nent in the Diſpoſitions of thoſe we converſe 
with (aliuſque aliud). d 3 mom. ' 

22. Some Men beſtow too much Study and 
Pains apon things that are obſcure and difficult, 


and unneceſſary too (in). 


23. Tis not ſo well for Women to ſpend 
their Brains apon Rooney unleſs they! hee more 
to ſpare. 

24. The Burden of the whole Affair, and 
the Event of this important War, ſeems to de- 
pend upon your Pleaſure (ex). 

2. Abimelech charg'd all his People, chat no 
one ſhould touch 7/aac or his Wike, and that 


Ar Pain of Death (/#b). 


26. He ſtruck up a private Peace with 3 
Triſh, the moſt barbarous Enemies imaginable 
ro England, upon baſe difhenourable e (con- 
SOL; 


bo Weigh 


hg 22 2 6 22 2 1 
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27. —__ my good Qualities with my bad, 
and if you find the good ones weigh down the 
bad, incline to that fide. Upon this Condition, 
I'll put you in the ſame Balance (bac lege). 

28. If they fall ſick, they omit their Faſts, 
yet upon this Condition, that when they arc well, 
they will faſt as many Days as they neglected 
before (cum eo tamen). 

29. Kings and Princes ſometimes retire for 
their Diverſion (animi cauſa). To be always on 
the Throne, would be a weariſome Slavery. 
Greatneſs muſt pox occaſion be abftain'd from, 
to preſerve and refreſh the Taſte of it (in loco). 

30. The King of Egypt, having got together 
an incredible Number of Soldiers, march'd in- 
to Syria upon Pretence of Peace ( per ſpeciem). 

31. Honour cheriſhes Arts. The Grecians 
thought the Perfeftion of Learning lay in vocal 
and inſtrumental Muſick. Therefore Epami- 
nondas is reported to have play'd ſingularly well 


upon the Lute (barbito). 


32. Taking away all their Horſes from the 
Gauliſh Cavalry, he ſet thereon the Soldiers of 
the tenth Legion, which he confided moſt in 
(ed impoſuit). 

33. Anaxagoras, upon the News brought of his 
Son's Death, replied, I knew I begot him mor- 
tal; which Expreſſion declares, that ſuch Ac- 
cidents are bitter to thoſe that do not think of 
them before they happen (unciatd morte filii). 
34. Sayeſt thou this with an Intention to 
kilf me, as thou killedſt rhe Egyptian? Hereupon 
Moſes, finding the thing was known, fled for 

his 


ö 
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his Life, and ſettled among the Midianites 
(Hic). | 
37. The Duty of a Man is properly that 
which it becomes him to do wpon every occaſion, 
and the rendring to every one what is fit to be 
expected from him (omni loco. in omni re). 

36. When he was juſt upon the point of carry- 
ing the Town, by ſome Accident or other, a 
Grove was fir'd in the Night-time (cum jam in 
co eſſet, ut potiretur). 

37. After all the Labours of Epicurus, he 
knew it was to no purpoſe to endeavour to root 
out wholly the Belief of a Deity out of the 
World, ' becauſe of the unanimous Conſent of 
the World in it; and therefore he admits of it 
as a neceſſary Prolepſis or Anticipation of hu- 
man Nature, That Nature itſelf had ſtamped an 
Idea of God upon the Minds of all Men ( Quod in 
omnium animis Deorum notionem impreſſiſſet ipſa 
natura). | 

38 The Gods, ſays Seneca, befowy their Be- 
nefits apon the Unthankful, and are ready to 
help thoſe who make a bad Conſtruction and 
Uſe of their Kindneſs. The Sun ri/erh even up- 
on the Wicked, and the Seas are open to Pirates 
(conferunt in. Etiam ſceleratis oritur). 
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CHAP. LIN. 
The Rendring of the Particle Dne. 


1. T,* Very Soil is not proper for all Sorts of 

Grain or Fruit; one (hic) Ground is fit 
for Corn, another (ille) for Vines: And fo it is 
in the Tempers and Diſpoſitions of Children: 
Some are more capable of one Excellency and 
Virtue than another, and ſome more ſtrongly 
inclined to one Vice tHan another: Which is 
a great Secret of Nature and Providence, and 
it is very hard to give a juſt and ſatisfactory Ac- 
count of it. X 
2. They both objected the ſame Crime to one 
another (uterque alters). ; 

3. It was agreed, that there ſhould be free 
Commerce, till the one Prince ſhould denounce 
War againſt the other (alter). 

4. Critolaus, cafting the Goods of the Mind 
into one Scale, and thoſe of the Body and For- 
rune into the other, thinks that the former Scale 
does ſo far out- weigh, that it would bear down 
Sea and Land, 4 

. This is the one and thirtieth Year ſince 
the War began (triceſimus IF alter). 


6. Theſe Matters being ſettled abroad, the 
U 


Queen viſited the Univerſity of Cambridge, one 


© of the Eyes of Britain (alterum Britanniæ lumen). 


7. As for his Cuſtoms, he promiſed to exact 
leſs by one half of the Engliſh, than of other 
Merchants (alters parte minora). OY 
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8. The Enemy, perceiving by the Fires, that 
our Cohorts in the Night- time kept Watch at 
the Fortifications, filently moving towards 
them, diſcharg'd their Arrows at them, and 
preſently retreated to their own Party; for 
which our Men, taught by Experience, found 
out this Remedy, to make them Fires in one 
Place, and keep Watch in another (alius). 

g. There is one kind of Deportment due to 
a Father, and another to a Son; one to our own 
Countryman, and another. to a Stranger; one 
to a Friend or a Benefactor, and another to an 
Enemy that has injur'd us (alius). 

102 The Phyſicians were not yet agreed upon 
the Diſeaſe. One would have it to be a Dropſy, 
another an Apoſthumein the Guts, one one thing, 
and another another (alu aliud). 

11. Every one fram'd Opinions, and to that 
—_— he had heard of another, added ſome- 

— of his own Fear. When this from one 

had ſpread to more, and one had handed 
it to one, and another to another, there ſeem'd 
to be ſeveral * of the ſame thing (ala 
lis). 
; bs There : are ſeveral Sorts of Religions, 
not only in different Parts of the Hand. bur 
even in every Town; ſome worſhipping for God 
#he Sun, others the Moon, or one of the Planets 
(aliis ſolem, aliis lunam, aliis aliud errantium 5 
derum Dei vice venerantibus). 4 
13. One Advantage is given by Nature to one 
— aud another tg 1 which Peculiar 
each 


 ſcriberes). 
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each holds faſt, nor ſwerves from it (Beſtiis ali- 
ud alii precipus). 

14. Vanquiſh'd we have thefe faithleſs 
Friends, and heartleſs Foes. Now know they 
well, that it is one thing to force away Virgins, 
and a far other thing to fight with Men (aliud 
eſſe, long? aliud). 

15. She tore her Brother in pieces, and 
ſcatrer'd one Limb in one place, and another in 
another (aliud ali membrum). 

16. He diſpoſes the Soldiers upon the 
Works, not at certain Diſtances, but by con- 
tinued Watches and Stations, ſo that they touch 
one another, and fill up the whole Fortification 
you ſe contingant ). 

. Dumnorix undertakes the Buſineſs, and 
a with the Seguani to let the Helvetians 
go through their Confines, and makes the n 
give Hoſtages 10 one another; the Sequani not 
to hinder the Helvefians Paſſage; the Helve- 
tians to paſs without Miſchief and Injury (in- 
ter ſe). 

19 Now there was but one to one left to fight 
at even hand; but neither in Hope nor Strength 
equally march'd (equato marte Fan ſupererant). 

19. Sardanapalus, the molt wealthy King of 
Syria, commanded to be engrav'd upon his 
Monument, I bat I have eat, that I have. 
What elſe, ſays Ariſtotle, would one write up- 
on a Beaſt's Sepulchre, md not a Kiog 82 9 


20. Demetrius Phalerens i in his Oratory me- 
thinks wants that Spirit and Vehemence that 
| is 
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is requiſite; however he has ſuch a Vein of 
Sweetneſs with him, that one might know be 
bad been Theophraſtus's Scholar (ut Theophraſti 
diſcipulum poſſis agnoſcere): 

21. What elſe can one call the Soul, but a 
God dwelling in a human Body (aliud voces)? 

22. A good Name is better than precious 
Ointment, and the Day of Death than the Day 
of one's Birth ( ſuus cujuſque natalis). 

23. Epicurus is one who thinks nothing worth 
ſeeking, but what begets Pleaſure or Exem- 
ption from Pain (I eff Epicurus). 

24. It is very difficult to determine nicely, 
what one Man ought to make good to another upon 
the bare Principles of Conſcience and Honeſty 
(quid quemgue cuique preftare oporteat). 

25. The firſt thing that Juſtice requires of 
ves is, that no one ſhould hurt another, unleſs he 
be neceſſarily driven upon it for his own Secu- 
rity (ut ne cui quis noceat). 

26. He was a Prince of flow Parts, but yet 
one that would hearken to them that gave him 
good Counſel (qui tamen). 

27. The ſame Letter informs me that you 
ſtudy, and that you do not ſtudy. It denies 
that you ſtudy, yet is ſo polite, that none but 
one that ſtudies could write it; or elſe happy are 
you above all Mortals, if amid} (per) Sloth 
and Idleneſs you can finiſh fuch Pieces ( /ed eſt 
tam, &c. que niſi à fludente non poteſt ſcribi). 

28. There was a certain Man in Ceſarea, 
call'd Cornelius, a Centurion of the Band call'd 


the talian Band, a devout Man, and one that 
feared 


3 


| 
| 
{ 


f 


1 


— 
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feared God with all his Houſe, which gave much 


Alms to the People, and prayed to God al- 
way ( Deique tum ipſe, tum tota cjus familia, 


metuens). N 


29. The mutual Slaſhings of Sword- players 
was one of the publick Entertainments of the 
Pagans; expoſing Children was done every Day 
(erant inter). | 

30. He was reputed one of the Wiſe Men, 
that made Anſwer to the Queſtion, When a 
Man ſhould marry? A young Man not yet, an 
elder Man not at all (inter Sapientes). 

31. He dealt with the Queen by his 
Friends, that ſhe would ſubſtiture four Men, 
who, in caſe ſhe ſhould die without Iſſue, 
ſhould ſucceed one another in the Kingdom 
hoping that he faould be one of them (ex illis 


futurum). 


32. All things come alike to all; zhere is 


one Event to the Rightebus and to the Wicked; 


to the Good and to the Clean, and to the Un- 
clean; to him that ſacrificeth, and to him that 
ſacrificeth not: As is the Good, ſo is the Sin- 
ner; and he that forſweareth, as he that fear- 
eth an Oath (Eadem eft juſti fortuna & injuſti). 
33. When the Day of Pentecoſt was fully 
come, they were all with one accord z one 
place (ebdem). S dun. : | 


we 4 | 
he Hh -CHAP. 
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.. LIV. 


* „ 
OY Rendring of the Particle Other. 


PON the Arrival of theſe Forces, he 

. pitches another Campat the other fide 

of the Town. This Camp he appointed Curio 
to command (alter). 

2. At the ſame time they fought in to other 

Places. For Pompey, to ſeparate our Troops, 


had aſſaulted ſeveral Forts at once (duobus Fe: 4 


terea). 


of Scotland, if an ny thing ſhould befall the Queen 
other than well (bhumanitus accideret). 
4. Take heed that ye do not your Alms 


| before Men, to be ſeen of them: Otherwiſe ye 


have no Reward of your Father which is in 
Heaven (Alioguin). & 5 wn. © 

F. Of the Arguments that were brought 

ainſt him, ſome he took off, others he neg- 
lected (alia, &c. partim). 

6. The Church and State, by the Unskilful- 
neſs of ſome well-meaning Men, juſtled each 
other too much (inter ſe plus ſatis occurſabant). 

7. Every one knows, that to a diſtemper'd 
ml Mears taſte otherwiſe than they are (non, 
ut ſunt, ita ſapere). 

8. Seeſt thou not how every Tree and Plant, 
how Sparrows and Ants, are all in their Kind 
intent to perform whatſoever naturally doth 
become and belong unto them? And wilt not 

4 thou 


0 * 
* 
* 


3. The French will ſeize upon the Kingdom 


GH 
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thou do that which belongs unto a Man to'da "FRY 
In truth, thou loveſt not thy ſelf: Others . 
thou wouldft alſo love thy Nature, and humor 
und comply with her Motions (Ni ita Mer. 
Quod niſi ita eſſet). fe ” 


. « C H A P. LV. — 
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iI. Hough I am not conſcious to my ſelf <4 
1 that | was cver over ford of Lite, yer 
ſometimes a ſecret Apprehenſion and Griet 
over- clouds my Spirit, when I conſider, that 

there will once be an End of this Light, and 


$ that I muſt pazt with all the Comforts of Life 
e (nimis cupidus. cupidior ). ay e, 
n 2. Metellus had four Children; Priam fifty, 
and ſeventeen of them born of his lawful Wife, 
t Fortune had the ſame Power over both; but 
- ſhe made uſe of it but upon one of them, Many 
| Sons and Grandſons laid Metellus in the Graye, 
' but the Hand of an Enemy flew Priem before 
h the Alt a0 


ar, whither he had fled for Sant 3 
ny 755 ; 


after the Loſs of fo nutnetous a rom 
d 3. No Man had ever à greater Power over 
ty himfelF,. or was leſs the Man that he 22 14 51 
be, which ſhortly after appeat'd to every body, 
ty when he-cared leſs to keep on the Mask. 
1d 4. Ir is pleafant to command our Appetites 
th and Paſſions, and to keep them in due Order, 
ot within the Bounds of 3 and * 
ou 
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becauſe this is a kind of Empire, this is to go- 
vern. It is naturally pleaſant to rule and have 

+ Power over others, bur he is the great and the 
abſolute Prince, who commands himſelf. 5 

5. They either complain'd of their own Fate 
in their Tents by themſelves, or with their Ac- 
quaintance lamented the common Danger. All 
over the Camp there was Signing of Wills (YPul- 
g totis caſtris ). 

6. I loſt many of my Horſes by the Way, 
which were choak'd with cating new Barley, 
and drinking over-cold Water (frigidior). 

7. Theſe things ſeem to me to be ſpoken not 
over conſiſtently (non conſtantiſimè). * 
8. After a moſt bloody Butchery of both 

Sexes, and all Ages, at length Peace was 
granted, or rather a certain clandeſtine Hoſti- 
lity cover d over with the Name of Peace (in- 

ductus). | | 

9. To ſpeak Evil of others, is almoſt be- 
come the general Entertainment of all Compa- 
nies: And the great and ſerious Buſineſs of moſt 
Meetings and Viſits, after the neceſſary Cere- 
monies and Compliments are over, is to fit 
down and backbite all the World. Tis the 
Sauce 'of Converſation, and all Diſcourſe is 
2 flat and ou Sharp hath not — 
thing of Piquancy a neſs in it againſt 
A both (finitis). | 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. TI 
The Rendring of the Particle Ought. 


I. UR Bounty owght to be more inclined 
to the Calamitous, unleſs perchance 

they deſerve their Calamity (/e debet. debebit 
. ü | 
* Since Panætius is one who thinks nothing 
good but that which is honeſt, he ought not 
methinks to have brought in ſuch a Diſtinction 
(non videtur debuiſſe introducere). 
3. As this is to be done by all who think 
to enter upon a virtuous creditable Life, ſo for 


ought I know, by no one more than your ſelf (um 
baud ſcio, an nemini potius). 


_— 


CH AP. LVII. 
The Rendring of the Particle Out. 


I, M Antony, when he had the moſt 
* flouriſhing Part of the Empire, could 
not be content; but our of an unquiet Nature, 
deſired the whole, and ſo loſt all (propter ). 

2. Anger is an Enemy to Counſel and Ad- 
vice; and is indeed the Property of Fools; 
who, out of Weakneſs of Mind, and Shortneſs 
of Thought, are familiarly tranſported with it. 

3. Out of Avarice he plucks down the Ab- 
bies, Places of venerable Antiquity and Majelty, 

P 2 
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and ſeizes upon their Wealth, which had been 
ſo many Years heaping together (Ex avaritia). 


An Ablative Caſe without a Prepoſition 3 as 


4. He declin'd the publick Functions of the 
Commonwealth, not out of Lazine/5, but Judg- 
ment. | 

7. His Arms and Legs (for his Breaſt was 
arm'd) were miſerably mangled and hewn, ma- 
ny Stabs, out of a ſavage and beaſtly Cruelty, 
were beſtow'd upon his headleſs Carcals. | 

6. Many Men, out of a Conſciouſne/s of what 
they have deſerved, rather wiſtr than believe that 
Death annihilates them: Becauſe they had ra- 
ther ceaſe to be, than be revived (reparart) 
unto Puniſhment ( Plerique conſcientid merito- 
rum). , : © 

7. Wearenot ignorant, that you, out of your 
Wiſdom, frequently revolve in your Minds, 
what the State of all Europe is, and what. more 
eſpecially the Condition. of the Proteſtants 


0). | 

8. Of the King's Servants, ſome he flew, 
others he wounded, and for no other Rea- 
ſon but out of Malice to the King (in Regis in- 
vidiam). if © 3 c 


CHAP, 
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C HAP. LVIII. 
We Rendring of the Particle Since. 


Hat have Caſtor and Pollux to do at 
| Sea, I wonder, „inge the one was 4 

Horſeman, and the other a Wreſtler? That 8 
as it pleas d the Poets (cum). 

2. If ſighing did adminiſter any real Relief 
to Pain, yet it were to be conſider d whether 
a gallant and brave Man ſhould uſe it or no; 
but ſince it is no Abatement at all to it, why 
will we diſgrace our ſelves to no purpoſe? 
(cm verd). 

3. We make it our farther Requeſt, chat, 
fince che Merchants have given Security to ſa- 
tisfy the Turks, the Matter may be diſcharg'd, 
and the Ship, together with her Lading, be 
forthwith diſtniſs'd (guandoquidem). 

4. Since you have forced me to yield, that 
they who ate dead are not miſerable, per- 
ſuade me, if you can, that it is not a miſerable 
thing neither, that we muſt die (Quoniam). 
F. M. Do you think that Paſſions are inci- 
dent to a wiſe Man? S. Lam clearly of that 
Opinion. M. Then truly this Wiſdomſo much 
boaſted of is of no great Value, /ince it differs 
not much from nels ( /iquidem non multum 
differt). | 

6. Health is the Foundation and Baſis of all 
the other Joys of Life; ſince this alone makes 
Life eaſy and de ſirable; and when this is want- 


P 3 ing, 
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ing, a Man is incapable of any other Pleaſure 
(ut que vel ſola reddat). | 

\ 7. The Delights that are let in at the Eyes, 
the Ears, and the Noſtrils, are peculiar to Man 
ſince no other ſort of Animals contemplates the 
Figure and Beauty of the Univerſe; nor is de- 
lighted with Smells, but as they diſtinguiſh Meats 
by them (niſi ad cibi diſcrimen); nor do they ap- 
prehend (internoſco) the Concord or Diſcord of 
Sounds (neque enim aliud animantium genus). 

8. The /ſraelites deſir'd of Samuel, that ſince 
both he himſelf was now old, and his Children 
followed nor the Ways of their Father, he 
would ſet a King over them to govern them, 
after the manner of other Nations ( poſtquam). 

9. *Tis about forty Years fince Solyman in the 
Beginning of his Reign took Belgrade, flew 
Lewis King of Hungary, and promiſed himſelf 
the Poſſeſſion of that Province (cam). 

Io. *Tis not yet an hundred and ten Years ago, 
ſinee Lucius Piſo got a Law tobe enacted againſt 
the Corruption of Magiſtrates (Nondum centum 
& decem anni ſunt cum, &c.) 

11. 275 4 great while fince you have ſent me any 
Letter. I have nothing, ſay you, to write. 
Hhy then (At) write this very thing, that you 
have nothing to write; or at leaſt that with 
which (unde) our Forefathers uſed to begin: If 
you are in Health, tis well; I am fo likewiſe. 
This will be enough for me; for 'tis all in all. 
You'll think F am bantering, bur I deſire it ſe- 
riouſly. Let me know what you are doing; 
of which I cannot be ignorant without the 

4 greateſt 
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greareſt Uncafineſs (Olim nullas ids epiſtolas 
mittig). 

12. Solyman married Roxolana, contrary to the 
Cuſtom of former Emperors, none of which 
had ever married a Wife ſince the Days of * 
_ the Elder (a). 

How long may it be, fence we four 
liv'd together at Paris? I take it to be a matter 
of two and forty Years (ex quo). 
14. There ſhall come in the laſt Days Scof- 
_ walking after their own Luſts, and ſay- 
ing, Where is the Promiſe of his coming? For 
fince the Fathers fell aſleep, all things continue 
as they were from, the Beginning of the Creo- 
rion (ex quo enim patres obdormiverunt). "Ap" . m 
N markets inocur e , Ag os ſubintellige di- 
exs : Et ue lume pro tempore. Grotius. 

15. Do not be aſham'd of your old Acquain- 

taince, though better Fortune has befallen you; 


it is not long fince you was of our Opinion 


(quod). 

16. There was a Braſier at Amaſia, that 
vex'd me very much; for demanding of him, 
whether he had any old Coins to ſell, he an- 
ſwer'd me, that a few Days ſince he had a large 
Room of 'em, but now he had melred 'em 
down into Braſs Kettles, as thinking em of no 
Uſe or Value ( paucos dies ante). 

17. Nothing has been writ upon this Spb. = 
ject. fince Panætiu s Time, that I could wy 
_ approve of (poſt Panetium). f 

This Ceremony the Romans have obſerv'd 


Fats ſince Romulus Time (jam uſque & Romulo). 
| P4 19. Euer 
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19. Euer fince Auguſtus's Time, the People 


of Rome have rul'd Egypt as Kings; for ſo it 
was thought expedient, to bridle and keep un- 
der that Province (Fam inde ab Auguſto). 

20. The Engliſh Laws have long ſince pro- 
nounc'd, That the Crown once worn, taketh 
away all Defects whatſoever (jam olim). 

21. It is long ſince grown to a- Proyerb a- 
mongſt the Exgliſo, That France can neither 
be poor, nor abſtain from War for three Years 
together. {1/1} yg eee 1 

22. Making no doubt but that, ſince ſo many 
were privy to the thing, his Project would come 


to the King's Ear, he left the Cherſoneſe, and 


remov” in to Athens (tam multis conſciis). 
2.3. What Tally ſays of Philoſophy, is much 
more true of the Chriſtian Religion, the Wiſ⸗ 
dom and Philoſophy which is from above: He 
can never praiſe it h, fince whoever lives ac- 
cording 10 the Rules of it, may pals the whole 
Age of his Life without Trouble (Nunguam 
fatis Iaudari poterit, cui qui pareat). 0 


1 


| CHAP. IIX. 
be Rendring of the Particle So. 


a | Write to you without any Care whatever 


comes uppermoſt, as they ſay; and / I 
declare to you my Thoughts, in what Words 


I go it, I rrouble not wy Head (dum). 
* \ Y | | $ Þ There 


— 
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2. There are ſome that will undergo any 
thing, be Slaves to any Man, /o they can hat 
obtain their Defire (modo quod velint conſequan- 
tur). 7 

. Let every Man have Liberty to accuſe 
me publickly z ſo as 1 in like manner may have 
Liberty allowed me to defend my ſelf, and not 
be condemn'd unheard (modo itidem & mibi). 

4. A Satyriſt is a d us Man; approach 
him not; So he can but make himſelf merry, 
he'll not ſpare his beſt Friend (Dummodo). 

r- Like a ſecond Criſpin, or that little Grecian 
Yzerzes, /o you but write a great deal, you 
_ no Pins to write well; nor could write 

ny thing well, though you took never ſo much 
Pairs (mod ut). 

6. The Divine Bounty has largely ſupplied 

— — with all things requiſite to undertake and 
t Deſigns; /o we do not refuſe to 
2 them (modd ne). a 

- 7. As we muſt not accuſe the Innocent, ſo 
we need not make Conſcience of defending ſome- 
times the Guilty, /o he be not abominable (modd 
ne nefarium, defendere). 

8. Beaſts, if you put any Fodder to them, 
ſ0.1t be not improper to their Nature, are content= 
ed with it, and look no further (qui modd natu- 
re non fit alienus ). 

9: It was the Cuſtom of the Grecians to 
ſwear laying their Hands upon the Altar, which 
was look'd upon as the moſt ſacred Form of ſwear- 
ing (quod ſanctiſi mum jusjurandum eft babitum). 
The Romans were wont Jovem Lapidem i * 

that 
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that is, he that ſwore by Jupiter held a Flint- , 
ſtone in his Hand, and flung it violently from a 
him with theſe Words: I knowingly falſify, 0 
God ſo throw me out of all my Poſſeſſions, as I do 
this Stone (Si ſciens fallo, ita me Jupiter bonis 
omnibus ejiciat, ut ego hunc Lapidem). 
10. So may I live, ſays Pharaoh, as no Man [ 
throughout all Egypt ſhall lift up a Finger a- ( 
gainſt your Pleaſure (ta): 
11. In my Father's Houſe are many Manſi- 
ons; if it were not ſo, I would have told you ] 
(quod ſi ſecus eſſet. ni ita efſet). E. 5 wi, fi aliter 
e/jjet. | | K 
oy 2. Truth and Falſbood border ſo cloſe upon one 6 
another, that a wiſe Man ſhould not truſt him- I 
felf upon the Brink of them, but move wari- 
ly, for fear of fliding into the wrong (Ita ſunt 


finitima falſa veris). 


13. Husbands have Power to correct their 

Wives, and Parents their Children, anle/s the { 

Fault is ſo great, that a publick Puniſhment is 

thought neceſſary for the ſtriking Terror into 
| 


others (aii quid tam ingens admiſerint). 

14. Man, who loves nothing but his own Brits 
Perſon, hates nothing /o much as to be confin'd , 
to his own Converſation. He ſeeks nothing a 
but himſelf, and yet flies and avoids nothing 7 
more than dimſell (tam mal? odit). 

15. Tis a great while ſince I have taken a 
Book, fince I have taken a Pen into my Hand. : 
"Tis a great while ſince 1 knew (Olim neſcio) what ] 
is Eaſe, what Repoſe, what that ſlothful in- 

deed, bur delighttul thing, to do nothing : -- 
mut | 


A -. 9 
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much am I render'd incapable either to retire or 
to ftudy, by the many Affairs of my Friends (A. 
dev multa me negotia amicorum nec ſecedere nec 
ſtudere patiuntur). 

16. Benefits done raſhly, and without Di- 
ſtinction, are not to be accounted / great, as 
thoſe which are done upon due Conſideration 
(eque, atque). | 

17. In hunting, ſometimes he ends a little 
Time, not /o much for Delight fake, as for 
Health (non tam). 

18. Cenſures and Prejudices, Hatred and 
Backbiting, have nor /o much diſcouraged me, 
as my Love to the Truth, and my Affection to 
my Country, have born me up (antun, quan- 
tum). 

19. As the Turks are fond of Beaſts, ſo eſpe+ 
cially of Birds, and amongſt theſe, moſt of Ely 
of Kites; by the means of which they think 
their Streets are kept clean (Cum, tum). 

20. What moves them to promote a War /o 
much; or what Advantage reap they from 
thence (tantopere)? 


21. Dionyſus the Tyrant, being baniſh'd Sy- 


racuſe, kept School at Corinth. So impoſſible was 
it for him to live without Empire (U/que ed impe- 
rio carere non poterat ). 

22. You lie every way / open to Blows, 
that if one were minded for Sport ſake to make 
a Paſs at any Part of you, he could hardly mils, 
let him aim where he would (aded). 

23. Though I ſhould chiok my ſelf happy, 
1 ] had but as much Invention and 


1 
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as I have Memory, yet I do not rely /o entirely 
upon it, as to think I can forget nothing (uſquea · 
deo, ut credam nibil mihi poſſe excidere). 


24. Some Men are /o poſſels'd with Ambi- 


tion, that they are not content to have liv'd 
magnificently, unleſs they alſo are buried fo 
(u/que aded. ed uſque ). bo 

25. I ſpeak to your Shame. 7s it ſo that there 
is not a wiſe Man among you? No, not one that 
ſhall be able to judge between his Brethren? 
(Adeone nemo eft apud vos peritus)? oũ us wn Nn 
Us du ee, ud) cis, &c. 

26. Common ſwearing is ſ far from adorn- 
ing and filling a Man's Diſcourſe, that it makes 
it look ſwoln and bloated, and more' bold and 
bluſtring than becomes Perſons of gentle and 
good Breeding (aded non). | 

27. What Man living, when he finds him- 
ſelf in any Calamity, betakes himſelf ro God 
ſo as to neglect his own Duty in order to a Re- 
dreſs, and rely upon his lazy Prayers only (ic)? 

28. All theſe, by his Converſation, he / 
oblig'd to him, that no Perſon throughout the 
whole Courſe of their Lives, was dearer to 
them than he. 

29. He /o behav'd himſelf, that they pub- 
lickly conferr'd upon him all the Honours they 

y could. 


30. Through Conſtancy, Fortitude, and Pa- 


tience, he at h gvercame all Difficulties: 
So that not without good Reaſon he may ſeem to 
have uſed for a Motto, Vincit qui patitur (Ut 
non tonmere). | | 
| 31. What's 
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31. What's the Meaning of this, Pythias, 
ſays Canius ? So many Fiſh, ſo many Boats? 
(tantumne piſcium). | * 
32. The Joys of Parents are ſecret, and ſo 
are their Griefs and Fears. Thoſe they are not 
able to expreſs; theſe they care not (nec minus. 


itidem 69). 


33. As it is Raſhneſs and Folly: to go into 
the Field unarm'd, / ig it to engage with the 
World, till a Man has fortified himſelf with 


34. When one. ſaid to Socrates, The Arbe- 


' nians have condemn'd you to Death; So, /ays 


he, has Nature them (Et eos, inquit, natura). 
35. One Reaſon of our Trouble for the Loſs 
of Friends, is becauſe we loved them: But it 
is no Sign of our-Love to them, to gradge 
and repine at their Happineſs. Bur we 1 
to have enjoyed them longer. Be it fo: Vet 
why ſhould we be troubled that they are hap» 
py * than we expected (Efto)? up 
36. We are inform'd that Socrates uſed to 
curſe thoſe People, that divided Profit and 
Honeſty. With whom he Stoicks ſo far agreed; 
as to maintain, that whatever is honeft mutt 
be alſo profitable, and whatever is profitable 
muſt be alſo. haneft (ita ſunt Stoici ainſi ' 
37. An Anchor is dropt, if it /o chanced, in 
a green Meadow: Or the crooked Keels bruiſe 
the Vineyards that lay under them (, fors tu- 
lit) M #ras True. Si forte. Cit. Mil. Hirrine vi 
patriæ natus, uſquam niſi in patria morietur, aus, 
i forte, ( 101) pro patria? | 
I | 38. Le 


— — 
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38. So much then for the Opinion of Evils. Let 
us conſider now the Opinion of Goods (Ac de 
malorum opinione hactenus). 


l c 

— — eh 
| t 

CHAP. LX 7 

The Rendring of the Particle Some. ; 
1. FErtainly the Inclination of Princes to : 


{ome Men, and their Averſion to others, 

may ſecm fatal (bz, illi). 5 
2. Of the things objected to him, /ome he 0 
acknowledg'd, ſome he extenuated, ſome he ex- 
cuſed by human Frailty, and the greater part 

he flatly denied (alius). 

3. Nature deſign'd ſome (alius) Creatures for 
ſwimming, which were to be Inhabitants of 
the Waters; others (alius) for flying, which 
were to ſport in the open Air: Some ( Ouidam) 
to creep, others (quidam) to go; and of theſe 
laſt, ſome (partim) to range alone, others (par- 
tim) to herd together: Some (Alius) wild, and 
others (quidam) tame; ſome (nonnullus) to dwell 
in Holes and Caverns under Ground. 
4. They alledging ſome one Cauſe, and ſome ſe 
another, withdraw themſelves daily by degrees 
our of that rude and barbarous Country (alia 
atque alia cauſantes). | 
5. The Earth fell a trembling in ſuch a man- 
ner, that in ſome Places Stones fell down from ft 


Buildings, the Bells in Steeples ſtruck againſt 
the 
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ſomewhat diſtant, I have thought good to men- 
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the Clappers, and the very Sea, till then almoſt 
calm, was vehemently toſt to and fro (alicubr). 

6. David conſidering with himſelf, hat he 
was in danger of being killed ſome time or other by 
Saul, thought it his beſt way to berake himſelf 
to the Land of the Philiſtines ( periculum eſſe, ne 
quando d Saulo perimeretur ). 

4 Theſe ys were for many Years ha- 
raſſed by their Neighbours; whilſt /ometimes 
they made War, and at other times defended it 
when made upon them (alias). 

8. Sometimes he extoll'd a ſingle Life; ſome- 
times a married Life : Sometimes he talk'd againſt 


both (alias triplicatum). 


9. As there are ſome that count it more no- 
ble to manage Affairs of War than of Peace; 
ſo you ſhall find there are a great many o- 
thers, who imagine, that hot and adventrous 
Undertakings have ſomething that's greater 
and more glorious in them, than wiſely cool 
and deliberate Counſels (Quemadmodum ſunt 

ut). | 
, 10. ¶ here were ſome that thought this pro- 
ceeded from the Art of Women, who, tho' 


they deſire a thing never ſo much, yet would 


ſeem to do it againſt their Will (erant qui). 
11. Our whole Ifland is in Circuit 1836 


Miles, which Meaſure, as it is much leſs than 


Pliny's, ſo it is alſo ſomewhat leſs than Cæſars 
(aliquanto). 02H & 
12. Theſe riþ Matters, though in time 


tion 


tion together, that they might the better be 
remembred ( nonnibil disjunctus). 

1z3. One of theſe Ships carried two hundred 

and twenty Men, the other ſomewhat leſs than 
two hundred ( paulo minus ducentis ). 

14. The Philoſophers ſeem to have ftretch'd 
out the Limits of Duties /omewhat JR than 
Nature meant (paulo longits ). 

If. Cæſar having ended two very great Wars 
in one Summer, drew his Army into Winter 
Quarters, ſomewhat earlier than the Time of 
the Year required (maturius paulo). 


16. We have this Rule from the L earned, | 


That of Evils we ought not only ta chuſe the 
leaſt, bur alſo 7 pick ſome Advantage even out of 


theſe, if there be any Advantage in them ( excer- | 


ry ex his ipſis, ſi quid inſit boni ). 
. Of theſe ſome were choſen out and ſent to 


Delight to conſult Apollo, about what General 
they ſhould particularly make uſe of (Ex his 
delefti Delphos miſſi ſunt ). 
18. TheTraitors were forthwith committed 
to Priſon : Some little Doubt was made about the 
Ambaſſadors;' and tho they ſeem'd to have de- 
ſerv'd to be 1s'd as Enemies, yet the Law of 
Nations prevailed ¶ De legatis paululum addubi- 
tatum eſi). 
9. Nethat will be ſecret muſt be a Diſfem- 


dier z in ſome degree, whether he * or no 0 quo= 
dam tenus). 


CHAP. 
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I. 1 it ſhall be lawful, upon ſuch trivial 

Excuſes, for Pirates to violate the moſt 
religious Acts of Princes, and make a Sport 
of Merchants for their particular Benefits, cer- 
tainly the Sanctity of Leagues muſt fall to the 


Ground, all Faith and Authority of Princes 


will grow out of date, and be trampled under 
foot (tam). | 

2. The Gariſon Soldiers, fearing a Famine, 
the worſt of Evils, wearied the Beſiegers with 
ſuch frequent Sallies, that they brake up the 


IF and left the Beſieged at liberty to fetch 
00 


in Booty out of the Country adjoining (ram 
creber). | 
3. They ſent Ambaſſadors to Cz/ar about 
Peace, who ſpoke after this manner : That they 
did not think the Romans waged War without 
the Help of the Gods; that could with ſuch 
Swiftneſs move forward Engines of that Height 
Cantus). | | | 
4. Livy and Fabius Ruſlicus have made the 
Form of Britain to reſemble an oblong Platter, 
or two-edg'd Axe; and ſuch certainly is its 
Shape towards the South, as Tacitus has it (is). 
7. Such is the Force of Harmony, and fo plea- 
ſing Effects it hath in that very Part of Man 
which is moſt divine, that ſome have been 
thereby induceg to N. 5 that the Soul * 
7 


\ 
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by Nature is, or hath in it Harmony (Ea har- 
moniæ vis eſt). - | EY 

6. We need ſuch an Army as is not to be ſent 
for a great way, nor long ſtaid for, but ſuch a 
one as is ready, and as it were at hand Gnilite 
opus eſt eo). | | 

. If any Nation ſhould be allow'd to con- 

ſecrate their Origins, and afcribe them to 
Gods as their Authors; ſuch is the martial 
Glory of the Roman People, that ſince they 
give out Mars above the reſt to be their own 
and the Parent of their Founder, human Na- 
tions may as contentedly bear this alfo, as they 
bear their Empire (ea Belli gloria eft populo Ro- 
mano). * 
8. They neither make Slaves of Priſoners 
of War, unleſs waged by themſelves, nor of 
the Children of Slaves, nor, in fine, of any 
one that they can get out of other Countries, 
tho' he were there a Slave; but either ſuch as 
among themſelves for ſome heinous Offence are 
puniſbed with $!avery, or in the Cities of other 
Countries are condemned to die for great Treſ- 
paſſes (ſed aut ſi cujus apud ſe flagitium in ſer- 
vitium vertitur, aut.quos, &c. admiſſum faciuus 
deſtinavit ſupplicio). | 

9. Go to now, ye that ſay, To- day or to- 
morrow we will go into ſuch a City, and conti- 
nue there a Year, and buy and ſell, and get 
Gain; whereas ye know not what ſhall be on 
the Morrow ( proficiſcemur in illam urbem). 
10. We think too highly of our ſelves, if 


we ſuppoſe we are of ſuch Worth and Conſequence, 


that 
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that the Motions of the Stars ſhould be con- 
trived for our ſakes (i dignt nobis vidomur, prop- 
ter mw ny 2 85 8 

I 1. She receiv'd the Augury wi t Jo 
and taking her Husband a the ig wiſh: 
es him to hope for high and lofty Matters; tel 
ling him that that Bird came from ſuch a Quar- 
ter of the Heaven, and as a Meſſenger from ſuch 
a God (ea regione cali, & ejus Dei nuncium), 

12. Licinius calls Arrilius a rough crabbed 
Writer; perhaps not without Reaſon; yet ſuch 
a Writer as ought to be read (/oipterens ramen 
at legendus Ait). 

13. Cities alſo, as well wsorherthings, f pring 
from the loweſt Beginnings : Afterwards ſuch 
— their own Bravery and = Gods: afliſt, get 
themſelves t Fowery. a Nee 
(deinde 8 1 73 | 

14. The Forces with Achillas were ſuch, that 
they appeared neither in Number, nor in the 
Sort of Men, nor Experience in: War, Cons 
temptible (Erant cum Achille a 

15. She excepted againſt the late made Law, 
that it was unjuſt, invented on purp ha 
her; that it was without abject | 

h 


whereunto ſhe would never fubj erſelf { 
to- cui). 
ti- 16. Every Perſon holds an inward and ſeoret | 
get Converſation with his own Heart, and ſuch as 
on it highly- concerns him well to regulate, becauſe 
even in this Senſe, evil Communications cor- 
I yg rupt good Manners 6 illius in- 
ice, tereſt rite moderari). 


hat Qr am 
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17. Of theſe Men, ſome were brought to 


their Trial, and condemn'd of Treaſon: Three 
only, ſuch was the King's Mercy, were executed 
(qualis erat regis clementia). 

18. They had paid for this by a keavy Fine, 
had not the Archbiſhop, ſuch was his Mildneſs, 
with much ado preyailed upon the Queen (qua 
fait ille lenitate). 

19. The People, ſuch is their Inconſtancy, out 
of a loathing to things preſent, look to the Ri- 
ſing Sun, and leave the Setting (qua eſt incon- 
ftantia. cujus eſt inconſtantiæ). 

20. We have taken care for a Gathering of 
Alms to be made throughout this whole Re- 
publick, which upon good Grounds we hope 
will be /ach as will demonſtrate the Affection 
of this Nation toward their Brethren, labour- 
ing under ſuch horrid Inhumanities (eſuſinodi). 

21. If there be any thing in the Body of ſuch 
a nature as to hurt the reſt of the Body, we 
ſuffer it to be burnt or cut away, that ſome one 
(aliquod) Member rather than the whole Body 
periſh. So in the Body of the Commonwealth, 
that the whole may be preſerv'd, let that which 
is ſufectious be lopt off (ejuſinodi quod noceat). 


22. Conſider the Work of God; which is 


of ſuch 'a nature, that no one can make that 


ſtrait, which he hath made crooked (quod et 


ejuſmadi). | 
23. The Horſe, threw their Bonnets upon 
the Ground, and galloping their Horſes with 

full Speed by them, took them up with the 
. - / a Points 
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Points of their Spears; and many ſuch ludi- 
crous Pranks did they perform (huju/cemodi). 


234. What ſtrange Provocation could make 


the Gods ſo extremely hard and ſevere, that 
there was no way of reconciling them to the 
People of Rome, but by the Blood of ſuch gal- 
lant Men (niſi tales viri occidiſſent) ? 

25. Is it to be imagined, that the Divine 
Nature ſhould be pleaſed with human Sacrifi- 
ces; or that the Gods ſhould be appeas'd with 
ſuch Barbarities as even Men abbor (ut fic Dii 
placentur, quemadmodum ne homines quidem ſæ- 
viunt)? | , 2 

26. This great Man was a Perſon of a noble 
Nature, and generous Diſpoſition, and of ſuch 
other Endowments, as made him very capable 
of being a great Favourite to a great King 
(aliuſque id genus). | 

27. The Roman Commonwealth ariſing from 
ſmall Beginnings, grew to ſuch a Pitch that it 
was at laſt cumber'd with its own Bulk (2 
crevit). 

28. O that there were ſuch a Heart within 


them, that they would fear me and keep all my 


Commandments always, that it might go well 
with them, and with their Children after them 
( Atque utinam ita ſint animati. O ſi efſet hic eo- 


rum animus)! 


29. Virtue is either the only Good, or in 
ſuch a manner the chiefeſt Good, that all other 
things put in the oppoſite Scale, hardly a- 
mount to any Weight at all (ira). 


* X 
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30. The Delphians, ſoon. after this, were vi- 
ſited with Famine and Peſtilence, to ſuch à de- 
gree, that they went to conſult the Oracle of 
Apollo, to know what Wickedneſs it was that 


had brought theſe Calamities upon em. The 


Oracle gave em this Anſwer, That they were 
to expiate for the Death of Æſep (ed u/que. 
aded uſque). | 

31. Silver and Gold have I none; but ſuch as 
¶ have give I thee In the Name of Jeſus Chriſt 
of Nazareth, riſe up and walk (/ed quod habeo, 
boc tibi do). © 4 i, rb oor d\dow.” 

32. Have you not obſerv'd ſuch, as being Slaves 
to all manner of Luſts, are ſo angry with the Vi- 
ces of others, as if they envied them, and moſt 
grievouſly puniſh ſuch as (quos) they moſt dili- 
gently imitate? When nothing is more beco- 
ming even thoſe who ſtand in need of no bo- 
dy's Clemency, than Lenity (Noſtine hos qui, 
omnium libidinum ſervi, fic aliorum vitiis iraſcun- 
tur, quaſi invideant). 


mn I \ 


ke CHAP LXII. 
. The Rendring of the Particle Than. 


ny ought not indeed to be ſo; but we find - 


it true which Seneca ſays, Nothing ſooner 
grows old and out of date than Obligation; and 
we are but too apt to forget what we have the 
greareſt Reaſon to remember (Nihil citius ſe- 
neſcit quam gratia). 
Fe 2. Law, 
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2. Law, ſays Cicero in his Philippicks, is no 
other than a Rule of well grounded Reaſon, 
derived from God himſelf, enjoining whate- 
ver is juſt and right, and forbidding the con- 
trary (72/1). | 

3. What Man, under the Dread of Death 
or Pain, the one of which is often preſent, the 
other always impending, can be other than mi- 
ſerable (nou)? | 

4. Ce/ar's Method and Order of Battel 2was 
otherwiſe than the Bellovaci had informed the 
Nervii (aliter ſe habebat, ac). 

7. Navigation in a narrow Seca is far other 
than in the vaſt and open Ocean (atque). 

6. You can ſcarce imagine, how unfriendly 
he is to himſelf; inſomuch that the Father, that 
Terence brings in living miſerably, for havin 
been the Cauſe of his Son's leaving him, ai 
not torment himſelf Worſe than this Man 
(atque). | 

7. If the World had no Beginning, how is it 
(qui fit) that the Greek Poets, the molt ancient of 
their Writers, mention nothing higher than the 


Theban War, and the Deſtruction of Troy? 


Were there from all Eternity (ex infinito jam 
tempore) no memorable Actions done till about 
that time? Or had Mankind no way till of late 
to record them, and propagate the Memory of 
them to Poſterity? It is much if Men were 
from Eternity, that they ſhould not find out 
the way of writing all that long Duration, 
which had paſs d before that time. Sure he 
was 2 fortunate Man indeed, who after Men 


Q 4 had 
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had been eternally ſo dull as not to find it out, 
had the Luck at laſt to hit upon it (/#pra bel- 
lum Thebanum). | 

. 8. Shall Jet than thirty Runagates and Trai- 
tors —_— of the Empire? Do you allow the 
Example? Do you wink at their Crime, and 
ſo make it your own (minus triginta)? 

9. If any thing was harder than ordinary, 
they brought it to Moſes, but all ſmall Matters 
they decided themſelves (diſſicilius). 

10. The wiſe Man 3s not fond of Riches, but 
get he had rather have them than not. A Man 
wy be ſenſible of the Convenience of a thing, 
and know how to value it as it deſerves, with- 
out placing his Heart and his Happineſs in it 
(non-amat divitias, ſed mavult). 


— 


* — 


CH AP. LXIII. 
The Reudring of the Particle That. 


1. HEY marched about fifteen Days in 

I ſuch manner, that there was not above 
| five or fix Miles between the Enemy's Rear and 
our Van («ts). ; 

- 2. It is put to the Senate, that Levies may 
be made throughout all /7aly.; that Money 
may be allow'd Pompey out of the Treaſury 

- (pecunia uti). 

3. OurBirth is made painful to the Mother, 
that ſhe may love the Child the better; and 
Death is made formidable to Mankind, to de- 

* a a der 
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ter us from laying violent Hands upon our 
ſelves (quo). 

4. The immortal Gods are wont, to the end 
that Men may be the ſorer grieved at the 
Change of their Condition, to grant unto ſuch 
as they intend to be aveng'd of for their Wic- 
Ekedneſs, a more than ordinary Proſperity ſome- 
times, and a longer time of Impunity. 

57. When that Work was finiſh'd, he places 
Gariſons about itz 70 the end they might be 
the eaſier hinder'd, if they ſhould offer to paſs 
over againſt his Will. | 

6. Why was not this Ointment ſold for three 
hundred Pence, and given to the Poor? This 
he ſaid, not that he cared for the Pocr; but be- 
cauſe he was a Thief, and had the Bag, and 
bare what was put therein (non quod ei cure 
eſſent pauperes). x in we! Toy Hoxor ,v aurp, 
non quod ei cura eſſet egentium. 

7. Queen Elizabeth was indefatigably given 
to the Study of Learning; inſomuch that before 
ſhe was ſeventeen Yearsof Age, ſheunderſtood 
well the Latin, French, and Italian Tongues, 
and was indifferently well ſeen in the Greek 
(adeo ut. uſque adeo ut). . 

8. Pythagoras tells us, that the Souls of Men 
continue indeed after Death, but paſs from 
Body to Body; / that the ſame Perſon is per- 
haps to-day a Dunghill Cock, who in the Time 
of the Trojan War was Agamemnon (ut). | 

g. He never ſupped without ſome Philoſo- 
phical Lecture; ſo that the Minds of the Gueſts, 
as well as their Appetites, were — 

I 10. His 
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10, His Courteſy was not without Severity, 
nor his Gravity without Affability; /o that it 
was hard to judge, whether his Friends loved 
or reverenced him more. 

11. Take care to be ready with your Boat 
and Oars ; for ſuch a Multitude of Ghoſts will 
come by and by, that I am afraid you will not 
be able to ferry them all over (ae non /ufficias). 
12. See that thou make all things according 
to the Pattern ſhewed to thee in the Mount 
(Lide facias). "Ogg mineys. 


13. They ſaid they were afraid Corn could = 


not conveniently enough be brought up to them (ut 
ſatis commodè ſupportari poſſet). | | 
14. 1 am afraid 7 ball not be able to deſcribe 
to you what I ſaw, without weeping. And lam 
afraid I ſhall not be able to hear it without 
laughing. But let's have it however (ut poſſim). 

15. Pain is intolerable; Nature cannot bear 


it. Theſe are Words. Children endure it for 


Love of Glory; others endure it for Shame, 
many out of Fear; and yet are we afraid Va- 
ture cannot bear that which is endured by ſo 
many (ut natura non. poſht). | 

| 16. As in other things you follow the Foot- 


eps of your immortal Anceſtors, ſo we again 
ain beſeech you, hat jou would not ſwerve 
fro 


hem in this Particular (nolzs). Subin- 


tellige wt. © : | 

17. We beg of you, that you will vouchſafe 
your Integrity to be the Harbour and Refuge 
tor People rofs'd fo many Years, and almoſt 
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ſhipwrack'd in your Courts of Juſtice ( dig- 


18. If theſe things were not done by Your 
HighneG's Conſent and Command, as we hope 
they were not, aue defire you would make it ap- 
pear by the Puniſhment of the Governor. 
19. He defire you would perſuade your ſelf, 
that- there is nothing which we requeſt of 
you in the way of Kindneſs, which we 
ſhall not be ready to repay both to you and 
yours, whenever the like Occaſion ſhall be of- 
ter d us. I + 

20. That's a remarkable Paſſage in Arifotla, 
where he defines that to be the moſt deſirable 
Proportion (modus) of all wordly Felicitics and 
Enjoyments, which is moſt conſiſtemt with 
Men's devoting themſelves to the Bufineſs of 
Religion; and that 10 be either too much or tao 
hittle of Wealth, or Honow, or Power, &c. 
whereby Men are hinder'd in their meditating 
upon God, or their worſhipping of him (3dque 
aded ſiue opum, five honoris, five potentia, &c. 
wel nimium, vel parum effſe, unde prepediuntur 
Hhomines, quo minus, &c.) | 

21. Let this alſo be reckon'd as an Inſtance 
of his good Nature, that with one, whom he 
had been acquainted withal from a Child St 
School, he liv d ſo lovingly, that their Frieudſhi 
increaſed even to their utmoſt Old-Age (quod: 

22. To the Hidtorians we owe, that we are 
not ignorant of the Times that are gane before 
us; which to be, is, as Tully ſays, to be always 
Children, _ | | 
. 23. M. 
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23. M. Craſſus was ſomewhat thick of hear- 
ing; but he had another thing that was worſe, 
that he heard ill. 

24. That you cut off part of our Army, when 
thoſe that had paſſed the River were not able 
to aid their own Men; do not, for that Rea- 
ſon, either think very highly of your own Va- 
lour, or deſpiſe us (Quòd concideris). 

25. He could there do no mighty Work, 
ſave that he laid his Hands upon a few ſick 
Folk, and healed them (niſi 9udd). & wi. 

26. The Hiſtory of Jonah, who was three 
Days in the Whale's Belly, is in Lycophron; /ave 
only that inſtead of Jonah, the Nawe of Her- 
"cules is put in. (ni qu0d). | 
27. Setting Fire to the Works which he had 
rais'd, he return'd to Athens, with the ſame Num- 
ber of Ships that he ſet out withal, to the great 
Offence of his Citizens (cum totidem navibus, 
atque erat profectus). | | 
28. Dionyſus the Tyrant, that he might not 
entruſt his Throat with the Barber, made his 
on Daughters learn to trim. And yet when 
they came to be of Age, he took even from 
their Hands the Razor, and brought up a 
Practice of their ſingeing his Beard and Locks 
with burning Wallnut-ſhells (ze). | | 


29. We deſire that you will not any longer - 


ſuffer theſe Peſts of Commerce, and Violators 
of the Law of Nations, to harbour in the Ports 
of your Kingdom (ue diutius). 


588 


by my 


N22 


Witneſs (Eyus rei). 
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30. He required that Ceſar ſhould bring 0 
Foot- Soldier to the Parley; that both ſhould 
come with their Cavalry only (ne quem peditem). 
31. He never reſted in thoſe things he had 
gotten, bur ſtill thirſted and purſued after new; 
get ſo that he would not ruſh into new Affairs 
raſhly, but ſettle and make an end of the 
former, before he attempted freſh Actions (ut 
ne tamen. Ut tamen, &c. ne). | 

32. I take him zo have been the only Man that 
ſaw Truth; that reſcued the Mind from the 
groſſeſt Errors, and found out a compleat Me- 
thod to make us good and happy (unum vi- 
diſſe). 

33. Shew your ſelf hat Man that I have 
known you from your Infancy : Truſt me, the 
8 of Men will illuſtrate your Greatneſs 

5 | 
g 34. Divico anſwer'd, that the Helvetians - 
have been fo train'd up by their Anceſtors, that 
they have been accuſtom'd to receive, not give 
Hoſtages: Of that the People of Rome was a 


35. I recite my Verſes to none but m 
Friends, and that againſt my Will, not in 
Places, or before all Sorts of Perſons (idque). 

36. He writes, and that in both Languages, 
Lyrics eſpecially with a great deal of Arr. 
They are wonderful ſoft, wonderful ſweet, 
wonderful facetious (& quidem utraque lingua). 
37. One, and that indeed the old Cauſe of 
Var, is the inſatiable Thirſt of Riches and 
Dominian (& ea vetns cauſa bellandi). 
560 | 38. This 
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38. This one Legion, and that not a compleat 
one neither, two Cohorts being drawn off, the 
Enemies deſpiſed (neque eam pleni ſi mam). 
39. Were there not ten eleanſed? But where 
are the nine? That none ſhould bi found that re- 
turned to give Glory to God, ſave this Stran- 
ger (Nullum ne repertum efſ6)! 
49. Fliey come to, her, tell her the Cauſe of 
their coming, and -in'few Words admoniſh her 
to prepare for Death, for that ſhe was to die the 
ery — (poſtridie utique moriendum). 
hat greater Wickednefs can there be 
— to murther a Man? Is he therefore 
chargeable with Wickedneſs, that has murther'd 
4 Tyrant? The People of Rome I'm ſure do nor 
think ſo, who count it one of the gloriouſeſt 
Actions in the World (i gui tyrannum occidit). 
42. He ran before, and climbed up into a 
Sycamore-tree to ſec him; for he was to paſs 
that way (illac). in i ineives Fes ay YT 
Deeſt ds. 
43. His Diſciples s ask 'd him, ſaying, Maſter, 
who did fin, this Man or his Parents, that he 
yas born blind? Jeſus anſwer'd, Neither hath 
rhis Man ſinned, nor his Parents; but that the 
Worksof God ſhould be made manifeft in him 

(ſed ut). d bra. Subauditur vocula hajuſ- 


modi, /ed conimod? hoc artidit. Solet ew te * 


hahere talem z e ¶ defrctum ]. Joh. xiii. 18. 


NV. 31. xv. 27. Crotius. 
44 If he has any Friends with him, they 


are entertained with excellent Diſcourſes; if 


oſs ſome Book is read: And this ſometimes 
when 


J 
$ 
| 
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when he has the Company of his Friends, pro- 
vided, that is, they don't diſlike it (fi tamen illi 
haud graventur). | 8 
47. He exerciſes his Body no leſs than his 


Mind. Hence is it, that now, after his ſeven 


and feyentieth Year, he has the perfet? Uſe of his 


Eyes and Ears; hence it is that his Body js brisk 
and active, and that be has nothing of Old Age 
but Experience ( Inde illi poſt, &c. aurium oculo- 
rumque vigor integer 3 inde, &c. ſolaque ex ſe- 
nefture prudentia ). COLL 

46. What the Apoſtle means (fbi velit) in 
this Place, was never yet, that I know of, by 
any Man rightly explained (quod ſciam). 
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I. TX more bitterly and cruelly any one 


ſpoke, the more he was commended 
by Cæſar's Enemies (ut quiſque acerbiſſims, ita 


ET I T—I—_ „ 


quam maximò). 


2. Sure our Demoſthenes was ſomewhat vain, 
who ſaid he was delighted with a Woman's 
whiſpering another in the Ear, This is the Great 
Demoſthenes. What can be more vain than this? 
Ver how great an Orator! (Hic ef ille De- 
moſtbenes). We | 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. LXV. 
The Rendring of the Particle Then. 


1. ſar, removing out of Sight, firſt his 
| LS own, and then the Horſes of the reſt, that 
he might cut off all Hopes of Flight, encou- 


N 
raging his Men, joins Battel (deinde). 
2. I am clearly of the Mind, that the Good N 
are happy, the Wicked miſerable. Is 4rche- k 
aus yo miſerable? Certainly, if he be unjuſt i 
(ergo). | | | 
| 3 Alexander, after he had kill'd his Friend l 
Clitus, could hardly forbear offering Violence | 
to himſelf. Where then are thoſe that ſay = 
Anger is natura]? If it were natural, how could tl 
it be, either that one Man ſhould be more * 
haſty than another, or that any Man ſhould re- * 
pent of what he did in his Paiſion? | | 
4. While one faith, I am of Paul, and ano- ef 
ther, I am of Apollos, are ye not carnal? Mo m_— 


| then is Paul, and who is Apollos, but Miniſters 


by whom ye believed, even as the Lord gave pe 
to every Man (is igitur eſt Paulus)? Tis i N. tr 
8 G; . | . . 

F. The Law can never with thoſe Sacrifices us 
which they offered Year by Year continually, dif 
make the Comers thereunto perfect. For then ral 
would they have ceaſed to be offered ( Alioquin | cæ- ral 
teroquin | cefſaſſent oſferri). Exel ar ical re or- ka: 
eee al. | ask 
Ph. 


6: I think 
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6. I think myſelf happy, King Agrippa, that 
I am to anſwer for my ſelf this Day before 
thee, touching all the things whereof I am 
accuſed of the Jews : Eſpecially, becauſe I 
know thee to be expert in all 4 — and 
Queſtions which are among the 7ems W here- 
fore I beſeech thee to hear me patiently. A 
manner of Life then from my Youth, which was at 
the firſt among mine own Nation at, Jeraſalem, 
know all the 7eus (Ac meam gquidem ab ineunte 
etate vitam). Ti, ud iv Cloer wi, Thy % veomuTos, 
meam itaque, meam igitur, &c. Ha particulz, 
tum Græcæ, tum Latinæ, tranſitionibus ple- 
rumque ſerviunt. 
F. If, according to the Say ing of our Saviour, 
it is better to give than to receive; then he 
that gives out of his own to thoſe that want, 
is much perfecter than he that is only upon the 


receiving hand (utique). 


8. Man is a Reed, and (& quidem) the weak= 
eſt Reed in nature; but then he is a thinking 
Reed (at enim). Ry | | 

9. Then Agrippa ſaid uuto Paul, Thou art 


permitted to ſpeak for thy ſelf. Then Paul 


{tretched forth the Hand, and anſwer'd for 
himſelf (Hic Agrippa). 'Ayeiara; J, &c. 

10. When Phormio the Peripatetick had 
diſcourſed before Hannibal at Epheſus for ſeve- 
ral Hours, concerning the Office of a Gene- 
ral, and the whole Art of War; the reſt that 
had heard him, and were mightily delighted, 
ask'd Hannibal, what was his Opinion of that 
Philoſopher. Then the Carthagiuian is reported 

R 40 
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to have anſwer'd, not in the beſt Greek, yet with 
ome Freedom, That he had ſeen many a doating 
old Fellow, but a greater Dorard than Phor- 
mio he never beheld (Hic Pœnus, non optim? 
Grace, ſed tamen liberò reſpondiſſe fertur). 

11. The Burning of Sodom is in Diodorus Li- 
culus, Strabo, Tacitus, Pliny, and Solinus. The 
molt ancient Uſe of Circumciſion is related by 
Herodotus, Diodorus, and Strabo. And then 
for the Endeayour of climbing up to Heaven, 
which of the Poets does not mention it (Jam 
ver0)? ' 

12. In the early Spring, when the Snow 


diſſolves upon the hoary Hills, and the mel- 


lowing Glebe relents with the Weſt Wind, 
even then let my Bullock begin to groan under 
the deep-impreſs'd Plough, and my worn Coul- 
ter to brighten with the Furrow (jam tum). 
13. Gallia waver'd, Britany was conquer'd, 
the Dacians overthrown, the Parthians in Arms. 
Then as for Italy, that was afflicted with un- 
heard-of Miſeries: Towns were burnt, moſt 
ancient Temples conſum'd to Aſhes, the Capi- 
tol itſelf on Fire by the Citizens own Hands, 
the holy Ceremonies prophan'd, great Adulte- 
ries (Jam verd Italia). 
14. Then as to that other Part of Philoſophy, 
which is term'd Logick, he is abſolutely de- 
og and naked (Jam in altera Philoſophie 
Parte). ONS: 
15. Thou Hypocrite, firſt caſt out the Beam 
out of thine own Eye; and then ſhalt thou ſee 
| clearly 
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clearly to caſt out the Mote out of thy Bro- 
ther's Eye (& ita demum). 

16. Then hath a Man attain'd to a State of 
Perfection in his Life and Converſation, when 
he ſo ſpends every Day as if it were his laſt 
(Tum denique), X EY 

17. His Overthrow heaped Happineſs upon 
him: For then, and not till then, he felt him- 
ſelf, and found the Bleſſedneſs of being little. 
And to add greater Honours to his Age, than 
Man could give him, he died fearing God (i- 
guidem tum denique). gu 
18. When they were eſcaped, then they 
knew that the Iſland was called Melita (tum 
demum). 

19. Then ſaid Peter, Silver and Gold have 1 
nons. None? What haſt thou then, thou poor 
Diſciple of a poor Maſter? A true Faith, a 
Godlike Charity, and unſhaken Hope. Bleſ- 
ſed art thou amongſt Men; nothing can make 
thee greater, nothing richer, nothing happier, 
but Heaven. You /ee plainly then, a Man may 
be virtuous, tho' not wealthy; and that For- 


tune, which prevents his being rich, cannot 


prevent his being happy (Nempe vides. Nem- 


Fe paret). 


20. Let us accuſtom our ſelves to pity the 
Faults of Men, and to be truly ſorry ſor them, 
and then we ſhall take no Pleaſure in publiſhing 
them (ita figt ut). X: 


'R2 CHAP. 
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CH AP. LXVI. 
The Rendring of the Particle Therefoe. 


I. Loaths neither make a Man better nor 
| worſe. Therefore tis unreaſonable to 
judge of any one by his Garb (proinge). 

2. Pompey writ back, that Domitius had not 
by his Advice, or Conſent, betaken himſelf to 
Hnium Therefore, if by any means he could, 

he ſhould come to him with all his Forces. 

3. What do you think of the Lacedemonian 
Woman, who, having ſent her own Son out 
into Battel, and hearing he was ſlain, faid, I 
therefore brought him into the World, that he 


might be one that ſhould make no Scruple of 


dying in the Defence of his Country (idcirco)? 

4. Epiftetys, diſcourſing concerning the 
Work and Buſineſs he was defigned to, hath 
this Paſſage: If I had been made a Nightin- 
gale or a Swan, I ſhould have employed the 
Time of my Life in ſuch a way as is ſuitable 
to the Conditions of thoſe Creatures: But be- 
ing made a Man, e of ſerving and wor- 
ſhipping that God from whom I hag” my Be- 
np, it's but Reaſon that I ſhould apply my 
felt xo this, as being my proper Work and Bu- 
fineſs: And therefore hereunto will I devote my 


ſelf, as being the chief Employment to which I am 
deſigned ( Itague adeo huic fludio me totus addi 


cam, ae cui unice deſlinatus ſum). 


5. Cuere 


Fs 
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7. Cicero in his Book entitled Orator, ſpeak- 
ing of the Affectation of divers Greek Rhetori- 
eians, faith thus. And therefore Herodotus 
&« and Thucydides are the mort admirable. For 
& tho” they lived in the fame Age with thoſe 
« have before nam'd, yet were they far from 
this kind of Dehcacy, or rather indeed Faos 
c“ lery ( Quò magis ſunt, &c. mirabiles). 

6. That Corn, which he had brought up 
the River Arar in Ships, hs could therefore make 
10 1% of, beeduſe the Hlelvotians, whom he did 
not care to leave, had turned off their March 
from Arar ( propterea minus uti poterat, qudd). 
7. The two Armies were ſeared before their 
Camps, free, from preſent Danger rather than 
Concern. For why? Empire was the Matter 
in quetti>1, def upon the Bravery and 
Succeſs of three Combatants on each Side. Ac- 
tor thorefore, their Minds ws. na 
in Soſpence, were wholly pointed upon t: is in 
no wiſe gratcfal Sight (Magus ergo). Kit w. 
8. They imagine that like other Ar- 


tificers, has purpoſely expoſed. this fupendous 


Machine of the Univerſe (mundi hujas viſendam 
machinam) to the View of Man, . the 
pable of con- 


only Creature that he has made ca 


fidering ſo great a Work; amd that therefore 4 
curioux and careful Obſerver and Admirer of his 
Workmanſhip is dearer to him, than one who, 
like an rational Brute, looks on all this glo- 
rious Scene only as a dull and unconeerned 
Spectator (uus cariorem babere curiaſum at ſo» 
licitum inſpectorem, quam eum, &c). 

214 ' R 3 9. There- 
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g. There cannot be a greater Error than to 
believe a Man whom we. ſee qualified with 
too mean Parts to do Good, to be therefore in- 
capable of doing Hurt : There is a Supply of 
Malice, of Pride, of Induſtry, and even of 
Folly, in the Weakeſt, when be ſets his Heart 
upon it, that makes a range Progreſs in Miſ- 
chief (ed re). ... 

10. At Myra the Centurion found a Ship of 
an e ſailing into Italy; and he pur US on 

board thereof (op: nos impoſuit). Sei] nas ds 
a. 7 


C H 1 P. LXVIL 
the Rendring of the Particle Though: 


Have put into «Letter that which ought 

rather to have been talk'd over: Though 
Whatever Miſtake there is in the Letter, that 
may aſterwards be ſex * by Diſcourſe (Duan- 
an Raimi. 
2. Want is —— to one chat has Senſe 
| how: the Dead have no Senſe; therefore neither 
do the Dead want. Though what need we phi» 
loſophize upon this Point; ſince we ſee the 
Matter ſtands in no great need _ Philoſophy: *. 
(250) 

3. Virtue, chough'i it be ſeen-in another, Jet 

moves us, and makes us Friends to bim in 
hom it appears to be (etiam, tamen). 


7 » „ #4 & Sf a 5 
2 >» 
999 rue 
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True Friendſhip is ſo rare, that ſcarce 


three Couple of Friends are found, h youtrace . 
'em from Theſeus 20 Oreſtes (ut ad Oreſtem per- 


venias, profectus q Theſeo). - 

7. Though we could conceal it from Gods 
and Men, yet we ought to do nothing cove- 
rouſly, nothing unjuſtly, nothing luſtfully, no- 
thing inconſiſtently (Si). FO 

6. Though Laughter be allowable, yer Gig- 
Suns is blame- worthy; for the Fluſhing of the 
Soul in Mirth is liable to the ſame Cenſure, as 
the Shrinking of it in Sorrow. 

7. He would not go with 9. Cicero into A. 
Fa, tho he might have been his Legate. For 
he did not think it decent for him, ſince he 
had refuſed the Prætorſhip itſelf, to become 
the Follower of a Prætor (cum). 

8. Though things are thus, yet if they will ſa- 
tisfy the Edui for the Injuries they have done 
them and their Allies, and likewiſe the Alo- 
broges, Cæſar ſays he will make Peace with them 
(Cum ea ita ſint). 


9. There are ſome that pretend themſelves | 


rich, ths they have nothing; there are ſome 
that pretend themſelves poor, tho“ they are 
wealthy (quum). 
10. I acknowledge thy Kindneſs, in ſpeaking 
ſo courteouſly to me; #ho' I am not worthy to 
come into the Number even of*thine Hand- 
maids (quum tamen). "RE, PE 
11. Does the wiſe Man adore the People? 


No, he deſpiſes them, and rejects their Ho- 


nours, 7hough freely offer'd him (etiam). 
R 4 | 12. A 
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12. A true Friend ſcorns to decline any 
Danger, and is ready to reſcue his Friend, 250 
at the Expence of his own Life (etiam cum). 

13. His Queen, notwithſtanding ſhe had 
preſented him with divers Children, and with 
a Crown allo, though he would not acknowledges 
it, had no Intereſt with him (atcunquse illud fa- 
teri non ſuſtineret). | 

14. This Town, by reaſon of the Breadth 
of the Ditch, and Height of the Wall, he 
but few defended it, he was not able to take by 

Storm ( paucis defendentibus). | 

157. There are ſome, whoſe Authority is of 
exceeding great Force with the common Peo- 
ple, who, tho' private Men, have more Intereſt 
than the Magiſtrates themſelves (qui privati). 

16. War was waged, againlt Anthony, tho a 
Conſul, by Authority of the Senate; in which 
being worſted, he would have bcen- put to 
Death, but that O#avins, affecting the Em- 
pire, ſided with him to ſubvert the Commons 
wealth (conſulom). — 
17. The People conſidering thoſe things, 
choſe rather to have him puniſbed tho" innocent, 
than to be any longer in fear themſelves (eum 
innox ium plecti). 


18. Sure the King was out of his Wits, to 
pull his Hair up by the Roots, as though Me- 
lancholy were to be abated by a bald Pate 


(zuaſi verò). | ISR 
19. Saul ſaid, I ſpared the beſt of the Sheep 
and Oxcn, ro ſacrifice to the Lord. And — 
vue 


Oe 
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few ſeveral, put others in Chains, and com- 
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muel (aid unto him, s the" Obedience were 
not more acceptable to the Lord than Sacrifice. 
20. Men do not conſider Accidents may be- 
fal them; every one hopes for Mereling' if or- 
tune; 4s though either there were more fortu- 
nate than unhappy, or there were any Cer- 
tainty in human Affaira, or it were more pru- 
dent to hope than to fear ( proinde quaſi). 
21. Now the we ſhould get to the Helle 
pant by Flight, yet who will prepare us a Fleet 
to pals over (Fam ut)? FOE 22 
22. A good Man will do nothing, either 
againſt the Publick, or his Oath, or any ſolemn 
ement, for the fake of his Friend; uo, 

tho be were Fudge in his very Friend's Caſe (ne 
Juden guidem erit). 1 


* 
a 


CH AP. LXVIII. 
The Rendring of the Particle Through. 


1. OOmetimes Men err in their Counſels 
through Ambition, as Perdiccas; ſome- 

times through a falſe Opinion of Right, as Bru- 
tus; ſometimes through over-doing, as Pericles 
ſometimes through Anger, as Marius (propter). 
2. The Army fell upon them molt cruelly, 


pelFd the reſt to fly imo deſart Places, and to 
Mountains cover'd with Snow, where fome 
hundred of Families are reduced to ſuch Di- 
ſtreſs, that 'tis greatly to be fearcd they will 
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in a ſhort time all miſerably perifh zhrough Cold 
and Hunger ( frigore). 

3. The Ship ran aground, and ſplit to pieces, 
not Ihrough any Fault of the Maſter, but through 
want of Still or Obſtinacy of the Pilot (culpd. 
emperitia). 72 5 

4. Let nothing be done through Strife, or vain 
Glory, but in Lowlineſs of Mind let each eſteem 
other better than themſelves (per contentionem, 
aut oſtentationem. Contentioſe, aut ambitioſe). ur 
dei bay, & xu | 

F. Each Man is willing to ſave himſelf the 
Trouble of examining, and had rather believe 
than judge. A Miſtake that has paſs d through 
many Hands ſucceſſively, turns us about at Plea- 
ſure. The Cuſtom of aſſenting too eaſily is 
dangerous and unfaithful (traditus per manus 
erfir ). —— 


8 


r. 1. 
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3 Until. 
11 HE Lark did not think it neceſſary to 


remove her Neſt, when the Corn was 


ripe, and carry her unfledg'd young ones any 


where elſe, till the Maſter of the Field him- 


ſelf, neglecting the Help of his Friends and 
Relations, reſolv*d to cut down the Corn with 
| his own Hand (dum). | 


2. Some 


. = RR Ki 
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2. Some think that Obedience is to be denied 
him, till he has reformed what he has done 
amiſs (tamiſper ei denegandum, donec). 

3. When he was in the higheſt Paſſion, ho 
was ſo. far from ſtooping to any Diſſimulation, 
whereby his Diſpleaſure might be conceal'd, 
till he had attain'd his Revenge, (the low Me- 
thod of Courts) that he never endeavour'd to 
do any Man an ill Office, before he firſt re- 
proach'd him with the Injuries he had done, 


and told him what he was to expect from him 


(uſque, donec). 1 

4. He never laid his Head upon his Pillow 
at Night, ill he had by Repentance reconcil'd 
himſelf to God, for the Tranſgreſſions of the 
Day paſt (anteguam). ves) e 117 

7. The Search of Truth ought not to ſtop, 
till you have found it; and twere a Shame to 
flag in the Chace, when the Game's ineſtima- 
ble (ui inveneris). WES) 

6. Laban (er Meat before Abraham's Servant. 
Bur he ſaid, he would not cat, till be had pro- 
p05'd his Buſineſs. And Laban bidding him pro- 
pole it, he ſpoke thus (nifi prius propoſuerit). 

7. It is the Cuſtom of the Magi, not to inter 
any of their Friends, till their Bodies have leon 
firſt torn in pieces by 2wild Beaſts. In Hyrcaniathe 
common Sort keep Dogs for that very purpoſe 
at the publick Chaney Noblemen in. their 
Houſes (ni d feris ſint ants laniata). , 

8. All the Enemy turned their Backs, nor 
did they ceaſe flying, till they came to the 
River Rhine, which was about fifty Miles 
2 | from 


/ 
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from the Place where they fought (uegue prius, 


m). 
. The fifty D aughters of Danaus begg'd of 
the King of the 9 208 that he would protect 
them from the Egyptians. The King told them, 
be could not undertake their Protection, 111 
he had imparted the Matter to the ee 
(/e non antea, nift priùs). 

10. The Turts count it a great piece of Re- 
ligion to bear falſe Witneſs againſt a Chriſtian; 
they do not ftay zi they are ask'd; they ap- 
pear without Summons, and obtrude themſelves 
- on their own accord (ut). 

11. So may Pharaoh live, as you ſhall not 
go hence, till your youngelt Brother is come 
hither (uin). 

12. Verily I ſay unto you, till Heaven and 
Earth paſs, one * or one Fittle ſhall in no 
wiſe paſs from the Law, ill all be falſilled (uin 
ant omnia). ĩos av mdvra ννẽE:, 

13. He retained with a neuer - dying Memo- 
ry the Kindneſſes he had received; but thoſe 
he had done himſelf, he remember'd fo lo 


till he that had received them was grare 1 


N. 
14. They laid hands on them, and put them 


in bid till the next Day ; for it was now Even- 


ride (ad poſterum diem). eis Thr aleo. 

IF. At the ſame time Cæſar order'd the third 
Battalion, that had been quiet, and 7ill then 
had kept their Place, to adyance forward (ad 
id tempus). 17 „ 


16. When 
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16. When Ruth had eaten till ſhe wes /atisfied, 
ſhe roſe to glean.. And Booz order'd his Ser- 
vants to leave Handfuls on purpoſe for her 
(ad ſatietatem). 

17. As for the Pope, againſt whom you de- 
claim ſo loudly, I am content you ſhould bawl 
at him till you are hoarle (u/que ad). | 

18. The Child grew and waxed ſtrong in 
Spirit, and was in the Deſarts 2 the Day of 
his ſhewing unto Iſrael (uſque ad diem quo Iſrae- 
litis oſtenderetur). 

19. Judge * before the Time, until 
the Lord come, who both will bring to Light 
the hidden things of Darkneſs, and will make 
manifeſt the Counſels of the Heart: And then 
ſhall every Man have Praiſe of God (quoadnſq; 
veniat Dominus). ius ar 4x)y kei- 

20. After the Kenites had withdrawn from 
the Amalekites, Saul routed the Amalekztes from 
Hevila, even until you come to Sur, which lics 
over - againſt Egypt (uſue dum veniatur). _ 

21. Alexander continued the Battel very 


ſmartly l Sun- ſet, and that Day was Deme- 


trius ſlain (ad). 

22. Aſcamus, the Son of nat, was not 
ripe enough yet to govern: However the Go- 
vernment remain d /afe and entire for him till he 
came of Age (ad puberem ætatem incolume manſit). 

23. I intreat and beg of you, to defer what 
Thoughts you have of executing your Revenge, 
til] another time (in). | 

24. The Emperor Charles the Fifth laid 
ſuch Rubs and Delays in Cardinal Pool's Way, 

8 that 
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that he came not into England till after fifteen 
Months (ni). 

25. Till within theſe five and twenty Years, 
nothing was more common in Germany than 
hot Baths (Ante). 


— —— — 


CH AP. LXX. 
The Rendring of the Particle To. 


Irſt of all Numa Pompilius divides the 
Year according to the Courſe of the 
Moon, into twelve Months (ad cur/um). 

2. The [/aelites obey'd Foſhua's Order, and 
took up twelve Stones out of the midſt of For- 
dan, to the Number of the Tribes of J/rael (ad 
numerum). 

3. There is a time when one Man ruleth o- 
ver another 70 his own hurt (ad ipſius malum. 
ſuo ipſius malo). 

It was a Cuſtom with the Greeks and Ro- 
mans, when they went to viſit @ Friend, to ſend 
a Meſſenger before to ſignify their coming (cum 
ad aliguem amicorum viſerent). 

7. The Climate does not only. contribute to the 
Strength of the Body, but of the Mind alſo. At 


— 


Athens the Air is thin and fine, from whence . 


the Athenians are generally ſharp, and of 3 
Parts. At Thebes it is' thick and fo 
this makes the Natives dull and 2 (uon FR 


lum ad rabur corporum, ſed & a animorum facit 


Plaga celi). | 
4 | 6. He 


22 ad Of 


Pi yrs ee 


oy 
_ 
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6. He brought again the thirty Pieces of 
Silver to the Chief-Prieſts and Elders, ſaying, 
I have finned, in that I have berray'd innocent 
Blood. And they ſaid, # hat is that to us? Sec 
thou to that (Duid ad nos?). Ti ei nuas; 

7. All that Time the Ambaſſadors ſpend in 
conſulting with the Confpirators ; and with 
much Importunity prevail upon them, 70 ſend 
Letters by them to the Tarquinii (ut literæ ſibi ad 
Tarquinios darentur) perferendæ nompe. 

8. Saul yet 8 Threatnings and 
Slaughter againſt the Diſciples of the Lord, 
went unto the High-Prieſt, and deſired of him 
Letters to Damaſcus to the Synagogues, that if 
he found any of this Way, whether they were 
Men or Women, he might bring them bound 
to Jeruſalem ( petiit ab eo epiftolas in Damaſcum) 
'Hrjoxro Tag” au7s ShroAds tis Aauactdy e Tas 
wa w)as. 

g. What I intended to have deferred to 4 
longer time, Iwill put in execution out of hand, 
that I may forthwith ſee, whether Shame and 
Duty, or Fear, is more prevalent with you (in 
longiorem diem). 

10. Lucius Torquatus uſed great Severity to bis 
own Son, upon Articles exhibited againſt him 
by the Macedonian Legates, for Acts of Ex- 
tortion, while he was Prætor in that Province 
(/everitatem in ſuo filio adhibuit). 

11. It is my Judgment, that Diſcontent, 
Fear, and Anger, are incident to a wile Man 
(cadere in). Fog | 


12. The 


— 2 
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12. The People 'form'd themſelves zo the 
Manners of their King, as their only Pattern 


(in). 


13. Edward the Fourth was the firſt of all the 
Kings of England ſince the Norman Conqueſt, 
that had taken a Subject 70 Wife (in uxorem). 

14. He was ſo indulgent 79 his Relations, 
that he thought it a Piece of Irreligion, to be 
angry with thoſe whom he was obliged to love 
(in). 93 

17. I perſecuted this Way even unto the Death, 
bindin and delivering into Priſon both Men 
and Women (hanc inſtitutionem ſum capitaliter 


inſeftatus). Tawny me zd ide dag, Sr, 


Seftam hanc perſecutus ſum uſque ad mortem. 
16. When I find Cicero, in ſurely a holy Ra- 
viſhment of Soul, preferring one Day ſpent accord- 


ing to the Precepts of Philoſophy, before a finful 


Immortality; and (necnon) the Pſalmiſt almoſt in 
the fame Words, as well as the ſame Paſſion, 


One Day in thy Courts is better than a thouſand : 
I cannot chuſe but think there are irreſiſtible 


Charms and Beauties in Virtue, and Pleaſures 


in true Philoſophy, as raviſhing as they are pure 


and ſacred: And who can reſtrain himſelf from 


the glowing Deſires of, and reſolute Endea- 


vours after, a Share in them? (unum diem ex 
preceptis philoſophiæ um peccanti immortalitati 
anteponentem). | 

17. They drove away about five thouſand 
Head of Cattle, the greateſt Part whereof was 
ſhared among the Soldiers, Man by Man, ac- 


\ cording to the Manner of the Country (ex). 


18. The 


| I EY 


Nen 
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18. The Germans, according to their Cuſtom, 
ing themſelves into a Phalanx, recciv'd the 
Force of our Swords (ce conſuetudine ſua). 
19. Whereas the Trinmviri, according to the 


Cuſſom whereby Things were then man 
had ſold Seafeius's Eſtate; by the Labour and 


| Induftry'of Arnicus it wasbrowght to pals, that 


by the lame Meſſenger Saufeias was inform'd 
he had loſt his Patrimony, and re- ohtain d ic 
again (conſuetudine). 
20. That the City m 
purpoſe, RNomalus, according to the old „ x 
of Founders of Cities, ſet open an Afylum i- 
ther reſorted, as to 2 Place of Refuge, out of 
the ouring Countries, all the Rabble, 
without Diſtinction, Bord and Free, one with 
another, Folk defirous of Change and N orelty 


(verere confrlis condemium der). 
27. As foon as this thin was ſigniſied to 
the Hyiuetiam by Informati —＋ to their 


Cuſtoms they made Orgetiæ ſtand his Trial in 
Chains the Puniſhment to follow upon his 


Condemnation, was to beburnt (moribus ſuis). 


22. Der us by all means Hau —— 
Diſduin, and Arrogance; Ane — — 
ſperous, and run Fe Nw DO 


23. Anſwer wot « Fool apa to bisPolly 
left thou ale be le ento him (rundum). 


Anſwer + Foo! according to his Folly, 
on wiſe in his o Conceit. 
27. Though moſt of Tully'sBooks af Phils 
PT, ſeem — have ſomething divine in them, 
8 yet 


might not be large to bo 


— — 


— 
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yet that Treatiſe of old Age, which in his old 
Age he wrote; that Piece, I ſay, do I look 
upon, according to the Greet Proverb, to be the 
Song of the dying Swan. | 
26. How come you to be ſet out with Co- 
lours? Never had any Bird ſuch a Variety of 
Feathers. You have nothing about you, that's 
either according to Nature or common Faſhion 
(juxta). 
27. Why walk not thy Diſciples according 
to the Tradition of the Elders, but eat Bread 
with unwaſhen Hands (ut poſtulat. ut fert)? 
28. We requeſt of you, that you would 
vouchſafe your Aſſiſtance to this pooroppreſs'd 
Man, and, according to your wonted Juſtice, re- 
{train the Inſolence of his Adverſary (pro). 
29. One Man is for a ſingle Life, another 
for a married State; others for Privacy, and 
ſome again are pleas'd with publick Admini- 
{trations in the Government, according to the 
various Diſpoſitions of Bodies and Minds. | 
30. There is a Vanity which is done upon 
the Earth, zhat there be juſt Men unto whom it Ct 
| happeneth according to the Work of the Wicked : | 
Again, there be wicked Men to whom it ha 
peneth according to the Work of the Righ- 
teous: I ſaid that this alſo is Vanity (quad ſunt 
inſontes quibus accidunt digna ſontibus ). 
31. Philoſophy is ſo far from being pra 


iſed 

_ "ſuitably to what ſhe. has deſerv'd of Man's Life, 
that ſhe is by the moſt lighted, by many even 
reviled (perinde ad. 


þ +5 riot 17 ' eſs 
32. It Don 


% 
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32. It 'was obſerved that Pompey's Army, 
contrary to their ordinary Cuſtom, was advanc'd 
a pretty way from their Trenches (extra). 

33. Ceſar, his whole Army almoſt being 
diſmay'd, becauſe the thing had happened con- 
trary to Expectation and Cuſtom, encouragi 
his Men, draws the ninth Legion to their Suc- 
cour (preter). 

34. A wiſe Man is never troubled at 
croſs Event; he knows nothing could have 
been better than it is. All things are ſucceſs- 
ful ro him; nothing happens contrary to his Ex- 
peftation or Opinion, becauſe he is indifferent to 
every thing. Whilſt others are toſſed up and 
down betwixt Hopes and Fears, his Mind is 
eſtabliſhed ( m 3 Kor 3 | 

. He treat r Queen more 
ly . ſhe deſerved 2 Hands, —— 
what he had promiſed to the French King (con- 
tra * contra 45 2 * 

36. Twill not be foreign to the Buſineſs in hand, 
* a ſhorr comune of the . and 
oms of the Gaul; (Non abs re fuerit). 

37. If it ſhould happen that we are forced 
to diſoblige any Perſon, we muſt endeavour to 


_ excuſe it as well as we ate able 7 him (ad- 


verſus). _ ** 
38. He was of a moſt flowing Courteſy and 

Affability 70 all Men who made any Addreſs 

to him; and ſo defirous to oblige em, that he 


0 | 
did not enough conſider the Value the Ob- 


ligation, or che Merit of the Perſon he choſe 
ate e une ei TT 500001. 


292 
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to, oblige; from which much of bis Misfor- 
tune refulted (adver/um). 

29. Did you ever ſee the A Yes, | have, 
Theſe Mountains are no more than Warts 10 
the Billows of a raging Sea (/ conferantur). | 

40. The fame Perfons, in whole behalf we 
wrote to you in September, the laſt Year, com- 
plain grievouſly to us, that they have not been 
able hitherto to obtain Poſſeſſion of the Ipheri- 
tance leſt em by their Father's Will 

41. The Duke by his Letters cleared . 
ſelf to the Queen, and openly profeſſed the Pro- 


teſtant Reli 
42. W til by the Help of Philoſophy they 


are ſearching into the Secrets of Nature, they 


think themſelves yo 2 not 2 a marvellous 
Pleaſure, but allo io do a1 leu ſing to 
the — and Maker cs 2 Jil, den 
ſolum admirabilem, &c. ſed apad —_— &c. 
ſumman inire gratiam). 

43. Weſeus, King of thens,. 70; his 

Honour, dalle d the People to their ny 
(cum). ; 
44. Hare no Regard to the Perſon of a 
great Man; ſtrive for Truth, even 10 Death, 
and contend fort Juſtice, even o the Danger of 
thy Life, 


45: Our Merchants, which reſide in the 


Town, to the vaſt Advantage of your People, 


were forbid to viſt their Counttymen, or a- 


ſiſt them in the leaſt (von ng 


© 46 As it has been always 4 great Occaſion. 


ob rejoicing to us, whenever any proſperous 
I Succels 
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Succeſ 1 — vour Arms; ſo neither are we 
ſorry for the late Advantage gain'd by your 
Fleet, tho', as we underſtand, it happen'd a 
little to the Detriment of our own People (aliqno 
cum detriment). — — 
J. The Freuch King feared, left the moſt 
potent Kingdoms of England, Scotland, and 


Trelauu, ſhould be joined in a League of Ami- 


ty, to the endangering of France (in Galliæ peri- 
culum). ba 

Y 2 Whit theſe things weredebating, Fan- 
cis the Second dies; whether to the greater Grief 


of the Papifts, or Joy of the Proteſtants, I can- 


not ſay (majori Pontificiorum dolore). 
409. Theſe things he wickedly attempted, 
bur o his own Deſtruction, as we ſhall ſhew by 
and by {( ſuo-exitio). — 
fo. The Oxen of this Country are not only 
extreme bardy, but beautiful allo to look to (ab 
S 
51. He built Ships, and abundance of flat- 
bottom'd Boats, each of which were big e- 
nough to carry thirty Horſes (vehendis). 
52. Dueas, Son of Auchiſes and Venus, when 
Yroy was burnt, foregoing his Country, came to 


| Lauremtum, ſeeking an Abode, and a Plate to 


build 4 City in (condendeque urbi locum). | 
z. As for what things ſtill remain to be 
tranſacted, about thoſe we have determin'd to 
ſind an Embaſſy to Your Majeſty (mirtenian 


| derrevimus). 


74. This is their Notion of Virtue and Plea- 
ſure. Whether they think right or wrong in 
e 8 3 this 


© 
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this Matter, I am neither at leiſure to examine, 
nor is it neceſſary; ſince I undertook only ta give 
an account of t heir Conſtitution, but not to defend 
it (quippe qui narranda eorum inflituta, non etiam 
zuenda ſuſceperim ). 

r. No Studies are ſo valuable (anti) that 
we ſhould abandon for them the Duty we owe 
our Friends, and which thoſe very Studies cam- 
mand us moſt — to obſerve (cuſtadiendum 
præcipiunt). 

56s. We beg this one thing of Jus that, if 
out = your Clemency you have determined 70 
ſave us, you would not ſtrip us of our Arms 
(nos efſe conſervandos). 

y. Ceſar ſeeming ſufficiently to underſtand 
the Mind of his Soldiers, thought fit to try what 
Intention or Inclination Pompey had to fight 
(rentandum exiſtimavit). 

48 When we had diſcovered Cypras, we 
left it on the Left Hand, and failed into Syria, 
and landed at Bre: For there the Ship was 10 
unlade her Burden (expoſitura erat onus. ibi navis 
exponore debebat onus). 

Fd. Philoſophy undertakes to extirpaze the 
Root of all our Evils. Let us then reſign our 
ſelves up to her Culture, and endure to be cur'd 
( flirpitus eutracturam pollicetur) 45 e ſcilicet. © 

'60. Pain ſeems to be the moſt violent Adver- 


fary of Virtue; that ſhakes it burning Torches 


at us; that threatens to vangquiſh otitude. 
Magnanimity, and Patience. 


61. I have ſpoken 7s Exerciſe, Cuſtom, and 
Practice, Come, now le us ſee as 1 
2 unleſs 


ee 


I. I” I 


" BA 
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unleſs you have any thing to offer againſt what 
hath been deliver'd (ae). 

62. I ſhall not only ſpeak to Diſcontent (tho 
J ſhall to that in the firſt place) but zo every 
Diſtemper of the Soul. 

63. 'Tis in vain for a Man to avoid Prodiga- 
lity, if he turns to the contrary Excels ( Fruſlra 
vitaveris). | 

64. To {a7 nothing of others, when I my ſelf 
fat at the Helm of Government, did not Arms 
give place to the Gown (Ur alios omittam)? 

65. He was a great Pretender ro Oratory 
aud Poetry, and eminently bad at both; which 
brings to my Memory a Character given by Ju- 
lius Capitolinus of the Emperor Verus. He is 
ſaid to have been a better Orator than Poet; 
rather, —.— the thing more properly, to have 
been a viler Poet than Orator (imò, ut verius 
dicam). «HE iy; 

66. Whilſt we are in the Body we are not 
at home, but Pilgrims and Strangers. And this 
Notion the Heathens had of our preſent Life 
and Condition in this World. We go out of 
this Life, fays Tully, as it were from an Inn, 


and not from our Home; Nature having de- 


fiened it to us as à Place to ſojourn, but not to 
awell in (commorandi enim natura diverſorium no- 
bis, non habitandi locum dedit). " a 
67. I ſaw an old Man at Conſtantinople, who, 
after he had taken a Cup of Wine into his 
Hand to dy int, made firſt an hideous Noiſe. I 
ask'd his Friends why he did ſo; they anſwer'd 
me, that, by this Outcry, he did as it were 
84 warn 
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warn his Soul to retire. into ſome ſecret Corner 
of his Body, or wholly to paſs out of jr; tharſhe 


might not be guilty of chat Sin which he was 


about to commit, nor he defil'd with the Wine 
that he was going to pour in (ut biberet),, 

68. He had order'd-his Wine, which was in 
very {mall Bottles, 10 be diffiributed into three 
Sorts ( Deſcripſerar\, not to give us the Liberty 


ef chuſing, but that we might not havg the Power 


of refuſing ; ſince one Sort was for himſelf and 


us, another for his lower Friends (for he has 


his Friends by Tires) and a third Sort for theirs 


and our Attendants (nan ut pateſtas eligendi, ſed 


ue jus effet recuſandj). | ache 

69. In order to bear future Evils manfully, we 
muſt always conſider that we are born u 
theſe Terms, to be expoſed to all the Darts of 
Fortune; and that what hath ever befaln any 
one, may befal our ſelves (U? fortiter feramus). 
o. We have ſent our Letters to the Duke 
of Savey, wherein we have moſt importunately 
befoughr him 70 pore thoſe, miſerable People 
that implore his Mercy, and that he would no 

longer ſuffer that dreadful Edict to be in Force 
ſluti parceret). . bor. ende bans 
7+. The Helvetians perſuade the Latabrigi 
oi Neighbours, to 7ake the ſame Reſalution, 


burn their Towns and Villages, and ſet out 


along with them (uti capiant . 
72. To theſe Men happened, that which 


generally uſes to happen to Perſons tas arrogant 


and obſtinate, 70 come back to theſe ver) — 


v « 


— 35 


„ 
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and moſt eagerly co court that which bur a 
lictle before they ſcorn d (ali el recunrant ). 
Iz. The Matter came 0 this at laſt; The 
young Man by hearing the ſame things preſſed 
upon him ſo often, ſhipp'd off for — and 
ſerv'd under the King of Per ſia (aded) h. e. ed. 

74. Cæſar concluding that Pompey could by 
no means be drawn out to Battel, judged this 
the propereſt Courſe of War for himſelf, zo 
ove his Camp from that Place, and always to 

be upon the March (ati moveret). 
F. Domitius ſends Letters to Pompey, by Men 
that knew the Country, to intreat and beg 
that he would ſuccour them (qui). 
Fs. I took my Breakfaſt before-hand, which 
was likely to be my Dinner alſo ; for there 
was no Place to lait at, before I came to my 
Journey's End (ubi — 
FV. There are many, that take from ſome, 
to laviſh upon others; and theſe think to ap- 
pear bountiful to their Friends, if they enrich 
chem by any manner of means (uod alis lar- 
giantur). 

78. If Virtue and Conſtaney ate to be te- 
garded, either this is the Way, or there is none 
at all Zo olhtain them ( per quam eas aſeuare). 

79. The wiſer Sort of great Perſons. bring 
in ever upon the Stage ſomewpon-whom to draw = 
the Envy that would come upon themfeluos: ſome- 
Toure n Miniſters and Servants, ſometimes 

— es and Aſſociates, and the like: 
And for — Turn, there are never: wanting 
Pendo of violent * undertaking Natures, 


who, 
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who, ſo they may have Power ahd Buſineſs, 
will rake it at any Coſt (in quos invidiam in ſe 
incurſuram derivent). 

80. As a Calm at Sea is underſtood, when 
the leaſt Breath of Wind doth not ftir the 
Waves; ſo is the quiet and peaceful State of 
the Mind beheld, when there is no Paſſion zo 
diſcompoſe it (qua moveri queat). 

81. They have no Clocks 70 diſtinguiſh 
Hours, nor Miles to ſhew the Diſtance of Pla- 
ces (quibus). IT | 

82. J made me Pools of Water, 0 water 
therewith the Wood that bringeth forth Trees 
(quibas irrigaretur). | 

83. My Drift is not to take away the Army 
from Pompey, and keep it my ſelf, which yer 
were no difficult Matter for me to do; but 
that he may not have it 70 w/e againſt me (quo 
contra me uti poſſit). 

84. Sure never Man was planted. in a 
Courr, that was fitter for that Soil, or brought 
better Qualities with him 10 purify that Air 
| (quibus, &c.). 3.7 ves | | 
 - 85."Cz/ar'does us great Wrong, 70 leſen our 
Tributes by his coming (qui deteriora faciat). 

_ 86. Twould be tedious to give you a full 
Deſcriprion of this City; yet not to be wholly 
filent, I'll fay-as much as will be ſufficient for . 
one that is writing, not a Book, bur an Epiſtle 
(me tamen). | | 

87. Dear Son, be induſtrious and diligent, 
and ſpare no manner of Labour (if it is a Labour, 


and not rather @ Pleaſure to learn) that you may 
| make 
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make a good Uſe of theſe Advantages before 
you (/ diſcendi labor eſt potius, quam voluptas). 

88. The Governor of the Place, with all 
his Family, came out of the Town with me, 
to bring me on my Way. I could by no means 
perſuade him to omit this Office of Reſpe& 
(deducendi cauſa). | 

89. Titurius, a Man both of great Wiſdom 
and Valour, runs to Labienus, and tells him the 
only way of Safety is, 20 make a ſudden Eruption 
out of the Town ( faceret). | I 

go. What our Friend Poſſidonius has ſaid in 
his fifth Book of the Nature of the Gods is 
no way improbable; viz. 'That Epicurus was 
of Opinion, there were no Gods; and that 
whatever he ſpake concerning the immortal Gods, 
was only given out to avoid th&Odium of Man- 
kind: And therefore that in Woraus (oratione) 
he allow'd Gods, but in fact demoliſh'd them, 
in as much as he robb'd them of all kind of 
Action (quæque is de Diis immortalibus di xerit, 
invidiæ deteſlande | h. e. amoliende ] gratid 
dixiſſe). " 0) EUSA 

91. I would not have you go to Arifotle for 
0 for this would be too tedious; and 
beſides there are many things all through thoſe 
Books of little or no Uſe. "Twill be ſufficient 
to read ſome Compendium (i legeric). 

92. Whether i ſhall do a thing that will 
anſwer my Pains, o ſet down exaly the Affairs 
of the People of -Rome from the firſt Founda- 
tion of the Ta 2 neither well know, nor if 
I did, dare I affrm (/i perſcripſerim). 

0 93. Wiſdom 
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93. Wiſdom imitates the Divine Perfectione, 
and eſteems all human Occurrences inferior to 
Virtue (inferiara virtute ducit). 

gg. {have uo Reaſon to be offended at thoſe by 
whom I was accus'd, or at thoſe by whom 1 
was” condemn'd, fave only this, that 
_ they did me harm (non habeo quod ſuc- 
cenſea m). 
9. We have no Reaſon to place any Hope in 
4 ir if we have none in our {elves (uon 

quoa) 

96, If ever in any War heretofore ye bad 
Cauſe, O Romans, to render Thanks firſt to the 
immortal Gods, and next to your own Bravery, 

5 in 2 's Bartel ( fuit gudd ager mit). 
mr my Will, nor would 
7 th = it at — ut that my Aﬀettion to the 
—— alth doth over-rule me (ui caritas rei- 
publicæ). 

98. J 65 2 as it is the Poets, i it were our Cuſtom 
alſo, I ſhould chuſe rather to begin with 
Omens, and Vows. and Prayers -to..Gods and 
Goddeſſes, to vouchſafe Vmax Succeſſes to ſo 
great and Jaborious an W 0 Precatio- 
_ Deorum). 

99. Procas begets Numitor ao i To 
* who was the eldeſt of the Family, 
he bequeaths the ancient Kingdom of the Sil- 
vian Race. However, Might prevaiPd..more 
than either the Will of the Father, or be Re- 

gard to Age Driving out his Brother, — 
reigns ( verecundia e | 0 


* 0 All 


W 


1 
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100. All Vice ſtands upon a Precipice; and 

to engage in any finful Courſe, is to run down 
the Hill. Ir is much eaſier not to begin a bad 
Courſe,” than to pur a ſtop to our ſelves after 
we have begun it. *Tis a fond rbing for @ Man 
to think to fet Bounds to himſelf in any thing that 
is bad (ſtulta res eff nequitie modus). 
101. Though Dads. were no State of Immor- 
talixy after this Life, yet methinks we ſhoold 
not — to live aways in this World. 2s 
Nature, ſays Tath hath ſet Bounds and Mea- 
ſures to — — fo likewiſe to Life ,, of _ 
Men ſhould know when they have enoug 
and not covet fo mach of it till they be 1 
and cloy'd with it (Haber natura ur ene Pee 
rum, fic vivendi modum). 

-' 102. Charles thee Great diſperſed cho Sexons 
about ſcverat Countries of the World. An Ar- 
gument of this is, the Cities of Tran/jlvania,. 


which to this Day are inhabited by Saxons Ga 


hunc #/que diem. atiumnum. hodieque). - 
. 103. The Lord, as ſoon as he had done all- 


ing with Abrabam, went away z and Abrabam- 


return d 20 tbr a from whence he came 
(eodems). 


(cee anbela abi, &i) 
1210. To what pavpbſe in all this? To let 755 


ſee, that crafty Men were not An 
aut Anceſtum ( Nuorſum Bac). 
418. Fhoſe Erades ate — to be 
approved, that are the Handmaids to Pleaſure: 
Fiſh- 


* 


rog. The gun ariſerh and the Sun goeth 
down, amd baftetly 10 the Paco whore he our 


— — 
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Fiſhmongers, Butchers, Cooks, Poulterers. 
Add to theſe, if you pleaſe, Perfumers, Dancing- 
maſters, Sc. (Adde huc). 1 . 

10. He choſe Numa High -Prieſt out of the 
Senators, 0 the end there might be one to whom 
the common People might reſort for Counſel 
in all ſacred Matters (ut eſet qud) 

108. With this the Meſſenger returns to 
Rome. The King immediately conſulted the Se- 
nate in Words to this purpoſe (his fermè verbis). 

109. Tho' many have wrote worthily of the 
Roman Affairs, yet it will be a Pleaſure to me, 
that I my ſelf alſo to the utmoſt of my Power en- 
deavour'd to tranſmit to Poſterity the Atchieve- 
ments of the Sovereign Nation of the World 
(pro virili parte). | t 

110. Henry the Seventh loy'd Peace exceed- 
ingly, and promoted it 70 the utmoſt of his 
Power. And it was his uſual Preface in his 
Treaties, That when Chriſt came into the 
World, Peace was ſung; and when he went. 
out of the World, Peace was bequeathed (pro 
4 viribus. pro virili). | Tr 


-. P 


Al 
b 
n 
d 
0 
1 
fi 
h 
d 
V. 


III. Cæſar by the extreme Labour of the 

(| Soldiers (the Work in 1 Courſe of 

the River being continued Day and Night) 

| had now brought the Matter zo this paſs, that . 
ol | the Horſe, though with Difficulty and Unwil- | * 

| lingneſs, yet could and durſt paſs the River ne 

| " 112. After a ſhort Diſpute on each Side, the * 


Matter is at laſt brought zo this ue, that ſuch 
. « £7] 2 | | | [ 7&1 C 8 
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as have Houſes or Poſſeſſions in Spain, be diſ- 
banded preſently; the reſt at the River Varus. 

113. Although Joy be a Paſſion fo pleaſing 
and *. — to the Soul of Man; yet if it 
be not kept within Bounds, if it be ſuffer'd to 
run to Exceſs, it ſometimes proves deadly and 


directly kills (mortem affert). So Gellius, among 


other Examples to the ſame purpoſe, tells of a 
Roman Matron, who ſeeing her Son return 
from the Battel of Carne, where ſhe a 
hended he had been ſlain, immediately fell down 
dead (animam efflaux. exanimata eft), being o- 
vercome with the Exceſs of Joy which ſhe 
conceived at the Sight (in eandem ſententiam. 
ebdem | huc | pertinentia). 


114. This Life is but our Infaney and Child- 


hood, in compariſon of the manly. Pleaſures 
and Enjoyments of the other State: And why 
ſhould we deſire to be always Children, and 
to linger here below to play the Fool yer a lit- 
tle longer? In this Senſe that high Expreſſion 
of the Poet is true, The Gods conceal from' 
Men the Sweetneſs of dying, to make them pa- 
tient aud contented to live (ut durent vivere). 

115. He ſtirreth up the People, teaching 
throughout all Zewry, beginning from Galilee 
to this Place (bucuſque). fas adv. o 


116. He ſpake a Parable unto them, 0 this 


end, that Men ought always to pray, and nor! 
to faint (ed pertinentem, quod, &c.) res 
merry ago ae, K. al 


117. Jacob 


— —— 
— 
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17. Jacob call'd that Place the Preſence of 
God, becauſe he had ſcen God there Face to 
Face (prafens prefentem). 

118. There is a Tradition, that Homer was 
blind. Vet what Country, what Coaft, what 
Place of Greece, what Skirmiſh, what pirch'd 
Banc}, what Motion of Men, what of Beaſts, 
is not fo draws o the Life, that what he ſaw 
not hiraſelf, he has made us fee (expittus)? 
119. The King highly incens'd at the Hor- 
ridneſs of the Fact, commanded Enquiry 
to be made after the Authors of the Murder, 


to the end they may be puniſhed according to 


their Deſert (pro eo ac meriti ſunt). 
120. He never ſpake. welt of himſelf, nor i 


of others, making good that Saying of Panſa 


in Tully, That no n is apt to enuy the Virtue 
of another, that has any of bis own to truſt to 
(Neminem alterias, qui [ue confideret uuirtuti, in- 
widere ).. 

121. Honour being contemn'd, Money alfo 


being contemn'd, what remains 7% be yy; 
(quod extimeſcenduin Ait)? 


122. There is no ſenſual Pleaſure in Ade 


| Worldcomparabletorhe Delight and Satis fa ion 


that a Man takes in doing good. - This Cato 
in Tully boaſts of as the great Comfort and Joy 
of his old Age, That nothing was more plea- 
fant to him than the Conſcience of a well -· ſpent 
Life, and the Remembrance of many Benefits 


and Kindneſſes done to others (conferendus cum, 


xc.) 


123. Be- 


the 


> 
* 
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123. Becauſe the Revenues of particular 
Perſons are ſmall, and the Number of thoſe 
that want is infinite, therefore this univerſal 
Bounty is to be kept within Limits; that ſo we 
may have it in our Power to be liberal to thoſe 
that are more nearly allied to us (ut facultas fit, 
you hy. | | 

124. If ſome boiſterous and violent Paſſion 
ruffle and torment us, which we feel our ſelves 
unable ro ſubdue by downright ftriving; the 
beſt Expedient will be, to ſhift the Scene, and 
to divert anddraw off the Mind to another Courſe. 
1 we nn — 7 from 2 1m 

opening Trenches, and carrying off the 
Water by another Channel — um. Þ-- abdu- 
cere). 

127. Go to now, ye rich Men, weep and howl 
for 2 Miſeries that ſhall come upon you 
(Age nunc, O divites). "Ay vw d f "An 


v dt xi, Age num qui dicitis, Jacob. iv. 13. 


Illud 4 tantum valet quantum apud Prophe- 
tas, Jam ego ad vos, nempe ſermonem meum con- 
verto. Uruntur fic & Xenophon & Plutarchus. 


Zolet etiam pluribus id dici, ut apud Home · 


rum, | 
— AN ue merry 
Sed age! omnes quæſo manete. 


Renophon, A d dxiorn, 
Agedum ! attendite. 
Grotius. 
126. To conclude, we are obliged to promote 
the Good of human Society, as far as * 
$ = T ies 
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religuum eſt). 


CH AP. LXXL. 
The Rendring of the Particle Too. 


HE Engliſh, by the running of the 

Sea between, ie at too great a diſtance 

be able to aſſiſt us upon every occaſion ( ftu 
" digunctiores, quam ut poſſint). 

2. His Learning and Virtue is too great to 
be ſer forth with Advantage by me, and 700 
well known every where to need it, unleſs] would, 
according to the Proverb, ſhew the Sun with a 

Lanthorn (tum notior wbique, quam ut debeat), 

1725 Cæſar was too old, in my. Opinion, to amuſe 
ae with prgjecting the Conqueſt of the World. 

ch an Imagination was excuſable in Aexan- 
der, a Prince al of Vouth and Fire, and not 
eaſy to be check 'd in his Hopes. But Cæſar 
ought to have been more grave (erat, meo gui- 

dem judicio, ætate provettior, quam ut totius or- 
bis ſubjugationem animo agitare deberet). 
4. He bid them refer the Cauſes that were 
too difficult for them to him, and he would hear 
them (difficiliores quam pro ſe). 
J. The Back of a Camel is eaſily broken 


that are ſlippery and dirty (ju/to graviore). 
6. On 15 ſixth of May they * with 


1 their Might to ſcale * win the Walls, but 
ir 


444 A 


* 


lies (Ad ſummam. In ſumma. De cætero. Quad 


under a Na zoo heavy, eſpecially in Ways 


* 
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their Ladders being 700 ſhort, they are beat back 
by a great Multitude of ſmall Shot; very many 
were {lain and more wounded (juſto breviores). 

7. Greatneſs of _ and Courage, unleſs 
in Men perfectly wiſe and virtuous, is for the 
moſt part ſomething too hot and boiling ( ferven- 
tier). | 

8. Being detained by cont Winds full 
three Months in the Haven, he ſet fail zoo late 
(/arits). | | 

v. Our Horſe attacking the Enemy's Rear 
too forwardly, join Battel with the Helvetian 
Cavalry in a diſadvantagious Place, and a few 
of our Men fall (cupidizs). | 

10. Does one of our Friends live too ſparing- 
ly ? Let him be call'd a good Husband. Is he too 
warm? Let him be reckon'd a Man of Smart- 
nels and Spirit, This is the way to make 
Friends, and to keep them ſo. 

11. Whether Pain be an Evil or no, let the 
Stoicks look to that. Be it what it will, I do 
not think it ſo great as it ſeems to be; and I 
do affirm, that Men are too vehemently ſtruck 
with the falſe Appearance and Conception of 
it, and that its whole Smart is tolerable. 

12. It is good Advice, in order to a ſafe 
and quiet Paſſage through this Life, not to 
correct the inveterate Vices of others, and op- 
poſe the — Opinions zoo ſeverely. 

13. The Engliſh Language has been hitherto 
a little tao careleſi led; and, I think, has 
had leſs Labour ſpent about its poliſhing, than 
it deſerves. Till the Time of King. Hen the 

1 2 Eighth, 
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Eighth, there was ſcarce any Man regarded it, 
but Chaucer; and nothing was written in it, 
which one would be willing to read twice, but 
ſome of his Poetry. N | 

14. It is always eſteem'd the greateſt Miſ- 
chief a Man can do thoſe whom he loves, to 
raiſe Men's Expectations of them to high, by 
undue and impertinent Commendations. 

15. Roger Aſcham being too much given to 
Dicing and Cock-fighting, lived -and died a 
poor Man, leaving behind him two ingenious 
Books, whereof he entitled the one Toxophilus, 
and the other Scholarcha (nimio plus). 

16. You, my Son, have happened to live in 
the Time of a War, of which the one Side 
had too much Wickedneſs, the other zoo little 
Succeſs —— parum). 

17. The Liberty of taking in freſh Water, 
which is ever free to all that are not open Ene- 
mies, was not allow'd us, but under armed 
Guards, and that too at a very extravagant Rate 
(0 quidem ). | 

18. Much too he helps the Field, who breaks 
the barren Clods with Harrows, and draws o- 
ver them the Wicker-Hurdle (Multum aged). 


— 


2 — — 


CHAO 
The Rendring of the Particle Towards. 


I. Ms ſoon as he found the Army moving 


+ we 3 
ay ? 


towards him, he croſs'd the River, as 


tho” he intended to fly (ad ſe verſum). 
| 2, You, 


r cod Ac JXQ, ca 4 = 


! 
] 
\ 
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2. You, I warrant, would have advis'd Epi- 
curus to follow Plato's Example, and lay out 
himſelf upon Muſick, Geometry, Arithmetick, 
and Aſtronomy, all of 'em Amuſements thar 
proceed upon falſe Principles; and, if they 
were true, contribute nothing towards our living 
better, that is, more pleaſantly (nihil afferunt, 
quo, &c. vivamus). 

3. Towards the latter End of March, no bo- 
dy was ſuffer'd to come aſhore (Ad). | 

4. Towards the End of Supper, ſhe drank to 
all her Servants, who pledged her in order 
upon their Knees, mingling Tears with their 
Wine (Sub). 

7. There are certain Duties to be obſerved, 
even towards thoſe from whom you have re- 
ceived Injury (adverſus). 

6. Montaigne, when he enquir'd the Reaſon 
why giving a Man the Lie ſhould be account- 
ed ſuch a Diſgrace, and odious Charge, faid 
very prettily; If it be well weigh'd, to lay that 
a Man lies, is as much as to ſay that he is a 
Bravado towards God, and a Coward towards 
Man. For a Lie faces God, and ſhrinks from 
Man (adverſus). as 

7. Humility is the right Poſture of our Souls 
towards themſelves : Compaſſion is the right 
Poſture of our Souls towards others; and De- 
votion is the right Poſture of our Souls ro- 
wards God: So that theſe three ſeem to make 
— the abſolute Perfection of the Chriſtian 

ate. 


* $. What 
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8. What Man is that, that is coming to- 
wards us? Tis my Maſter” $ Son ſſaac (adver- 


ſim) 


9. It is of main Advanth e towards the pa- 
tient and calm enduring of Pain, to conſider 
throughly how honoura Ie it is (ad). 

10. The Report goes, that a She Wolf turn d 
Her Courſe — out of the Mountains that are 
round about, towards the Children's Cry, and 

ave the Infants ſuck ſo tenderly, that the Ma- 
fler of the King's Cattle ſaw her licking the 
Babes with her 9 — puerilem” vagitum 


wy ad 


CH my p. LXXIIL. 
5 The Rendring of the Verbal in Jng. 
1. V puniſh Wickedneſs when com- 
ning. 


mitted; with us even thinking is ſin- 
alone, which there is no ſhutting out (apud nos 


ou fear the Conſcious; we Conſcience 


& cogitare peccare eff). 


2. Fear is of all Affections (Anger excepted) 
the unapteſt to admit any Conference with 
Reaſon : For which reaſon the Wiſe-Man faith 
of Fear, that it is 4 betraying of the Succours 
which Reaſon offereth (abjeftio » [deflitutio admi- 
#iculoriim que 2 ratiocinatione ſunt). 

Do you ſtudy? er go @ fiſhing? or ride a 
hunting: ? or do all theſe together? ſince our La- 
ius gives you an Opportunity for em all: — 

this 


UK-» = OR | 0” | "NO 
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this Lake affords plenty of Fiſh; the Woods 


that ſurround it, Game; and chat moſt 1 pro- 
found Retreat, Study (An piſcaris? an venaris ? 
an ſimul omnia ? ). 

4. Death, Poverty, Pain, is not more to be 
avoided than the dann ** one an Injury (fa- 
cere). 

5. Will you make any. firuple of calling him 
happy, whom you ſee clear and free from all 
violent 'Emotions of Spirit (num, &c. vocure 
dubitabis)? ? oc 

6. Phe Engliſh and the: French, ſending thetr 
Ambaſſadors into Scotland, pretended an ex- 
ceeding great Deſire ro compound the Diffe- 
rence (miſts). 

7. Alexander, after his great Conqueſts in 
Aja, receiving Letters of ſome ſmall Fights. or 
Skirmiſhes in Greece, at the taking of-ſome 
Bridge or Fort, told his Friends, that it ſeem- 
ed to him, that they had ſent him News of the 
Battels of Homers Frogs and Mice. 

8. The Damage received by the Loſs of this 
one Ship, the Englifh abundantly made good 4 
taking ſeveral Spaniſh =_ (pluribus 75 
na vibus interceptis). 

g. We were now come fo near the Shore, 
thar the Inhabitants took notice of our Diſtreſs, 
and coming down in Throngs to the Sea-fide, 


made Signs, by ſpreading their Cloaks, and bold. 
ing up their Hats upon Poles, that they would 


have us put in there; giving us likewiſe to un- 
derſtand, by caſting their Arms into the Air, 
how much they pitied our Mitfortune. 

| T 4 10. Falſe 
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10. Falſe Steps in War are hard to be reco- 
ver'd; and a Man may not have the Opportu- 


nity of playing the fool twice (bis peccandi). 


Ii. I have often at other times, but eſpecially : 


(Cum frequenter alias, tum) of late, perceiv 
how great is the Power, how great the Dig- 
nity, how great the Nee nay, how great 


is the Divinity (uumen) of Hiſtory. A certain 


Perſon was publickly 2 Book full of 


Truth, and reſerved part of it for another Day. 
Hereupon the Friends of ſomebody came beg- 
Bing and praying him not to proceed with his 

chearſal: So much aſhamed are they of bearing 
what they did, who had no Shame in doing what 
they bluſh to hear (Tantus audiendi que fecerint 
pudor, quibus nullus faciendi que audire erube/- 
cunt) 


12. The Trojans, as having, after almoſt an 
endleſs Wandring, nothing left them but Ship- 
ing and Arms, as ſoon as they were ſet on 
hore, foraged and drove Booty out of the 
Country (ut quibus ſupereſſet). 

13. A Man of an exalted brave Spirit is 
beyond the Reach of Care and Diſquietude; 
both deſpiſing Death, and being ſo provided a- 
ainſt Pain, as to remember, that if it be vio- 
ent, Death 2 an end to it; if gentle, it has 


its Intermiſſions (cum & mortem contemnit ). 
14. A certain Magiſtrate, thinking himſelf 

qualified for every thing, printed a Treatiſe of 

Morality, and publiſh'd himſelf a Coxcomb 


(cum exiſtimaret), 


17. The 


( 
4 
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15. The Right of our Merchants in redeem- 
ing their Ship and Goods, ſo clearly appearing, 
we moſt earneſtly requeſt your Majeſty, that 

may meet with no Delay in obtaining it 
(cum tam præclarè conſtet). | 
16. Dionyſius the Tyrant, not daring to ſtand 


on the common Pulpits, was wont to harangue 


the People from the top of a Tower (cum non 
auderet). its 6 

17. Vou are upon a double Account injuri- 
ous, both in coveting what is none of your own, 
and in being concern'd that you have reſtor'd 
what you only borrow'd (cum & appetas). 

18, Eight and thirty Years was Dionyſius 
Tyrant over the Hracuſans, having uſurp'd the 
Government at five and twenty Years old (cum 
occupaſſet). 

19. To uſe Oaths upon light Occaſions ar- 
gues great Profaneneſs and Irreverence of Al- 
mighty God. So Ulpian the great Roman Law- 
yer obſerves, That the Proneneſs of ſome Men to 


ſwearing comes from a Contempt of Religion (non- 


nullos eſſe faciles ad jurandum contemntu religi- 
ons). | 
20. Thomas Smith left behind him a Work 
unfiniſh'd, concerning the Commonwealth of 
Ergland; an excellent Book of the Orthogra- 
hy of the Engliſo Tongue; another of the 
onunciation of the Greek; and an accurate 
Commentary concerning Money, very well 
— 2 the publiſhing (digniſimum qui lucem aſpi- 
ciat). N | 


21. What 
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21. What Fortune hath made yours, is none 
of yours, If you would live ſafe, you muſt 
decline thoſe limed Twigs of Favours (ifta viſca- 
ta beneficia). What bath Fortune at her Diſpo- 
ſal, worth ſetting our Heart upon (Quid dignum 
habet Fortuna quod cuncupiſcas)? N 

22. He that lives according to the Law of 
Nature, will never be guilty of coveting what's 
another's, and applying to his own Uſe what 
he has injuriouſly taken from his Neighbour 
(nunquam committet ut appetat). 

23. Example is what Men are ſooner mov'd 
and more ſtrongly wrought upon by; than 
Laws. We do not want Precepts ſo much as 


Patterns; and Example is the ſofteſt way of com- 


manding (& mitius jubetur exemplo). 

24. They ſet about building a City, and Tower, 
that ſhould reach Heaven with its Top, to get 
themſelves a Name (Iuſtituerunt edificare). 

25. Ceſar, the three firſt Days, fell to fortify- 
ing his Camp with great Works, and laying in 
Proviſion of Corn from the neighbour Borough 
Towns. | IVE 

26. There is no more reſiſting uncontroulable 
Folly, than the violent Courſe of a River (Non 
magis obſiſti poteſt). | 

27. He denics there can be any living pleaſant- 
ly, without living virtuouſly. He denies that For- 
tune has any Aſcendant over a wiſe Man (Ja- 
cunde poſſe vivi, niſi cum virtute vivatur). 

28. When they ſaw there was no contending 
with the Storm, in comes the Pilate as pale as 
Death. Friends, ſays he, all we have now to 


do, 
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do, is to call upon God, and fit our ſelves for 
Death (fru/ira pugnari). 

29. Thoſe that are firſt raiſed ro Nobility, 
have commonly more Virtues, but leſs Inno- 
cence, than their Deſcendants: For there is 
rarely any riſing to Honours, but by a Mixture 
of good and evil Arts. Bur it is reaſonable, 
that the Memory of their Virtues ſhould re- 
main with their Poſterity, and their Faults dic 
with themſelves (rard a/cenditur). 

30. Theſe Briars and Thorns: being platted 
cloſe together, were Fences to them; into which 
there was not only no entring, but not even any ſee- 
ing through (quò non modd non intrari, ſed ne per- 
ſpici quidem poſſet). Yo 

31. He commends the Courage and Con- 
ſtancy of the Senate; he acquaints them with 
his Forces, that he has ten Legions ready; be- 
ſides that he knows, and has found for cer- 
rain, that Cæſar's Soldiers are diſaffected to 
him, and that there is no perſuading them to de- 
fend or follow him (negue iis poſſe per ſuaderi). 

32. The Reaſon of your thinking Epicurus no 
Scholar, ig, becauſe he thought nothing to be 
Learning, but what promoted Happineſs of 
Life (9udd tibi videtur, &c. ea cauſa eſt, qudd). 

33. As long as he lived among them, he op- 
off the ſetting up of any Statue to him: But he 


could not hinder it when he was gone (ne qua 


ſibi ſtatua poneretur, reſtitit). 

34. Tis an excellent Saying of Antoninus, 

the great Emperor and Philoſopher, No Man 

was ever unhappy For not prying into the Actions 
1 4 


and 
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and Conditions of other Men; but that Man 
is neceſſarily unhappy, who doth not obſerve 
himſelf, and conſider the State of his own 
Soul (qui non exploraverit. qui non perſcrutatus 
faerit ). 5 

35. An honeſt Man, with all his Sincerity, 
cannot hinder ſome People's /aying of him, what 
a diſhoneſt Man could of himſelf (quin dicant). 

36. We were not able to deter even the 
Rhemi, our Brethren: and Kinſmen in Blood, 
from conſenting with theſe People (quin cum his 
conſentirent). 

37. As our Enemies found a Means to di- 
ſturb the former League, fo they left nothing 
neglected Yo hinder the renewing of the ſame 
(ne inſtauraretur). 

38. Be not hindered from paying your Vow 
in due time, nor put it off till Death (uò mi- 
nus ſol vas). | 

39. Many to gain this Tranquillity, of which 

Jam ſpeaking, have removed from publick Bu- 
ſineſs, and beraken themſelves to a Life of Re- 
tirement (quam dico). 
40. When the Nepheli of Ariſtophanes, a 
Sitire upon Socrates, was acting, his Friends 
deſired him to retire, and hide behind them. 
No, ſaid Socrates, I will ſtand up here, where 
I may be ſeen; for now I think my ſelf like a 
good Feaſt, and that every one has a Share of 
me (agebatur). 

41. The Turks are wondrous expert at /hoot- 
ing with the Bow. They begin to bend the 
Bow at the ſeventh or eighth Year of their 


Age, 
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Ape, and uſe it for ten or twelve Years to- 
gether ( iaculari). 

42. Whatever Suſtenance I have of late ta- 
ken, I have thereby in ſuch manner lengthen- 
ed out my Life, that I have increas'd my Pains, 
without any Hope of Recovery, Therefore 
Jam rcſolved 10 leave nouriſhing my Diſeaſe, 
and to conſult for my ſelf (alere morbum deſi- 
nere). | 
43. The ſeven Prieſts, carrying as many 
Trumpets, went before the Ark, and walt'd 


ſounding their Trumpets, the armed Men going 


before them (clangendo tubis incedebant). 

44. Though inne is moſt deſirable, and 
Philoſophy was ſought out for the acquiring of 
it, yet Epicurus {ſeparates the chief Good trom 
Virtue (eus adipiſcende cauſa). 

45. After this Numa ſet his Mind upon the 
creating of Prieſts, tho' in his own Perſon he 
perform'd very many Sacrifices; thoſe eſpeci- 
ally which now belong to the Flamen Dialis 
(Jacerdotibus creandis animum adjecit). | 


— —— — 


CH AP. LXXIV. 
The Rendring of the Particle ery. 


1. J) Ery early in the Morning, the firſt Day of 
the Week, they came to the Sepulchre 

(valde mand). lar woot: 
2. In the very beginning of Summer the Pelo- 
donne aus and their Confederates, with two 
| 9 Thirds 
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Thirds of their Forces, invaded Attica, under 


the Conduct of Archidamus, King of Lacedemon ſt 

(Aſ/tate flatim ineunte). Ts 5 Signs iv dpyauire. fi 
3. Earthquakes happen very rarely in Eng- 

land, and thoſe that do, are rather to be called re 

Tremblings of the Earth than violent Shakings V 

(admodum rard). | p 


4. Brutes never look any farther than juſt 
to what ſtrikes and affects them at reſins \ 
having very little feeling of what is gal, or to i 
come ( paululum admodum ſentiens). | | P 

5. Others there are very unlike theſe, I mean 0 
_ plain and open Men, who think it un- h 
» awful to do any thing by Stratagem and under- P 
hand Dealing, Lovers of Truth, Enemies to 


7 


Tricking (multum diſpar). a 
© 6. He did not think it very fair, that Men V 
ſhould be thruſt out of their Poſſeſſions, which * 
they had held for fifty Years (non nimis £quum). 7 
7. Till this time, the Engliſh had very eaſy 
Wars in Ireland: Eight hundred Foot and three t 


hundred Horſe were held an invincible Army 


1 
(ſatis). 1 
- 8. They returned into Ezgiand with an 
hundred and fifty Pieces of great Ordnance, d 
and a very rich Booty, whereof ſome Part was F 
divided amongſt the Seamen (ſatis opimus). ; 
9. He at length eſcaped into the Nether- L 
lands, where he led @ very poor Life, even to * 
his old Age, upon a ſlender Penſion from the 
" Spaniard (vitam ſatis inopem). 7 


ſmall (ſanè exiguus). 
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10. Not very long after one is ſent, to under- 
ſtand for certain, whether there were any De- 
ſign of invading England (Haud ita diu 0s). 

11. In all Injuſtice there is 4 very great Diffe- 
rence, Whether the Injury proceeds from ſome 
violent Paſſion, -or is done with De and 
previous Deliberation ( um intereſt). 

12. By long Practice in Buſineſs, under a 
Maſter that diſcourled excellently, and took 
much delight in indoctrinating his young unex- 
perienced Fayourite, he had obtained a quick 
Conception and Apprehenſion of Buſineſs, and 
had the Habit of ſpeaking very gracefully and 


pertinently (quam). 


13. He was a Man reſerv'd, and of a dark 
and clouded Countenance, very proud, and con- 
verſing with very few, and thoſe Men of his 
own Humour and Inclinations (impens? | inſigni- 
ter | ſuperbus. oppidò pauct). 

14. I am in hopes F have found out the Bro- 
ther of this Virgin, a young Gentlewoman of 
very. good Duality (aded nobilem) h. e. valde. 
Donatus per nimis explicat. . 

157. To return by the Streight ſeemed very 


dangerous, both by reaſon of the frequent Tem- 


peſts, and the uncertain Shelves and Shallows, 
and alſo for fear the Spaniards ſhould there lay 


wait for him againſt his coming back (plant 


periculoſus ). | 
. 16. Cagfdering the Greatneſs of the Ho—- 
oF, and that too by every one of the 


nours I g 
Votes, the Charge of my Adileſhip was very 


17. They 
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17. They are a free pleaſant People, Lovers 
of their Eaſe; of bodily Labour, when it is ne- 
cefſary (quum eſs uſus), patient enough, but o- 
therwiſe not very fond of it; in the Purſuits of 
Knowledge indefatigable (cæterum alias haud- 
quaquam ſane appetens). 

18. Behold the Ships, though they be ſo 

t, and are-driven of fierce Winds, yet are 
they turned about with a very ſmall Helm, whi- 
rherſoever the Governor liſteth (zantillo gu- 
bernaculo aguntur, &c.) weniymu um i an- 
Ni. 

19. Dionyſius of Heraclea, a very fickle Man, 


after he had learn'd of Zeno to be couragious, 


was by Pain brought to alter his Judgment; 
for being troubled with Gravel in the Kidneys, 
in the midſt of his roaring he cry'd out, That 
Pain was an Evil (homo ſand levis). 


20. There died alſo at this time, and all 


in a Month, four other Perſons of very great 
Note amongſt us (magna imprimis celebritate). 

21. Thus you will perform an Act very 
grateful to Juſtice, and lay moreover a ſingular 
Obligation upon me (imprimis). 


22. Caius Triarius, a very learned young 


Gentleman, was preſent at that Diſpute (in 
primis. cum primis). ' Wy 


23. On that part, where it is joined to the 


Land, it has a very ue Caſtle on high 


Ground, conſiſting of many 
of ſquare Stone (bend); 


4 


ofty Turrets made 


24. He 


WY 


3 8 


RE 
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He pretended to no other Qualifications, 
than ro underſtand Horſes and Boy very Wel! 


9 the Pain be as great, as was that of 
Tln it ſeems to me, | cnt, very gr 


indeed, but not at the ligt for h&thini of 55 


but the Feet ; the Head, rhe _ the Lungs, 


all Parts migbt (bens Mow Magnus). 
26. Drake being 
Health, let every vo wt 14 oy with His 
own Na when 2 root the A 
alatem impens yg | 

77 The indnefs 30 ye 


cities of its own iccord,” What is obtaine 
by Impottunity, is bought 4#9 ear (inpenſo 


tio). 
9926 28. Whether it were by Chance, of tit 
gu, it has fallen out very lactih, that we 
re gf thoſe things that are the great 


Day (percommodt). 


29. wW en they. ſaw no Relief cottie ot dF 


Spain, they Burk out a white Flag, and erav'd © 
Farley; which was denied them, thi” they he 
it very earneſsly (quod ſummopere rogantibus ne- 


gatum). 
30. It is very expedient for Kings and Com- 
monwealths, that wicked Attempts, eſpecially 


12570 Princes, ſhould not go unpuniſhed (n- 


51. O Philoſophy ! thou Guide of Life, thou 
Correctreſ of Vices! What would become, 


U not 


Hari % of bis Mets 


we | Is Bab mY 
comte, ben what is ſeaſonable and | 


#451) Death nd Pain, the firſt and 5 
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not of us only, but of the very Life of Man 
without thee ( /ed omnino). . | 
32. Some Philoſophers have endeavour'd to 
delude their Troubles by 2 grave way of rea- 
ſoning, That theſe things are fatal and neceſſa- 
ry, and therefore no body ought to be troubled 
with them, it being in vain to be troubled at 
what we cannot help. But it was a ſmart Re- 
ply that Auguſtus made to one.that miniſter'd 
this Comfort to him of the Fatality of things, 


This is the very thing, ſays be, that troubles me. 


For it were ſome kind of Comfort if theſe E- 
vils were to be ayoided, becauſe then we might 
be careful to prevent. them another time; but 
if they be neceſſary, then my Trouble is as fa- 
tal as the Calamity that occaſions it; and.tho' 
T know it is in vain to be troubled for that 
which I cannot help, yet I cannot chuſe but 
0 8 (Hoc ipſum eſt, inguit, quod me mal? 
EE | n 

33. Let us fix in our Memory what Thra- 
ſea, the milde, and for that very reaſon the 

reateſt of Men, was frequently wont to ſay, 
He th hates Vices, hates Men (vir mitiſimus, 
ob hoc quoque maximus). ee PORT 
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CHAP. LXXV. 
We Rendring of the Particle Under. 


| E chen lains that Levies are made all 
over /;aly ; that the two Legions that 


were taken from him, zuder à Pretence of the 


Parthian War, are retain'd near the City (g- 
mulatione). | n | 
2. Under Colour of recovering his Health, but 


indeed to mitigate hisGrief, he voluntarily de- 


parted the Land ( /pecie). | 
3. They that ander a Pretence of Friendſhip 


are injurious, are worſe than open Enemies. 


We muy fence our ſelves againſt the latter; but 
the Malice of the former is ſo much the more 
peſtilent, becauſe it is not eaſy to be diſcover- 


ed (per). 


4. Reven is a Confeſſion of Pain; that 


Soul cannot be truly great, which bends under 


an Injury. A s Spirit, and a true Va- 
luer of himſelf never reyenges a Wrong, be- 


cauſe he dots not feel it (quem incurvat injuria). 
F; He thought he ſhould labour under the le/s 
Envy, if he appear'd to manage the War un- 


der Shew of the Command, and under Pre- 


rence of the Name of Alexander; the (quum) 
notwithſtanding all things were done by him 
alone (/e minore fore invidid). 


Us |: GRE 


2.92 The Rendring of the Particle Unleſs, 


CHA P7 LXXVL,- 
 - The Rendring of the Particle Unleſs. 


11 Have Reaſon to ſuſpect, that you keep 
I an Army in Gaal to deſtroy me; where- 
fore unleſs you depart, and withdraw your Ar- 
my our of theſe Quarters, I ſhall aſe you as an 
Enemy (qudg niſi). 50 
2᷑. Of all the Greciers, I find not one that 
has been at once an Orator and Philoſopher, 
unleſs perchance Demetrius Phalerius may be 
reckon'd for one (ui ſi). \ 5 8%, 
3. Greater is he that propheſieth, than 
that ſpeaketh with Tongues, wnle/5 he interpret, 
that the Church may receive edifying (nf / 
interpretetur). Exc 6 o . Duplex ne- 
tio pro una, more Hebræo, preterguant ni 
1222 Grotius. Jo V9.4 4 
nr ; 
— — ſ— — — — 


er LK: 
The Rendring of the Particle hat. 


1. JJ Ha?? When they confeſs that Viciouſ- 
0 neſs is ſufficient to render Life unhappy, 
muſt jt not be a that 2 the 
ſame Power to re it (Duid)? 

2. What, cannot a — 4 act bravely, 
unleſs he be in a Paſſion? I durſt venture to 
ſwear, that Africanus was not angry, when he 

2 | Sol pro- 


K wt 9 


Aa Ks a_ ST}. Atm wc A as 


— A, — ©, wt 


=» (Sa 


4 > & 


non potuiftis)? Ou in logon; Siccine non po- 


— 
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protected with his Shield M. Halienus the Pe- 
lignian in the Battel, and ſtuck his Sword in 
the Enemy's Breaſt. Hath Valour no Efforts 
of its own, unleſs it turn outragious (An verd)? 
3. Job's Wife ſaid unto him, Doſt thou till 
perſevere in thine Integrity ? Curſe God, and 
die. But he ſaid unto her, Thou ſpeakeſt foo- 
liſhly : N bat, ſhall we receive good things of 
„and not be content to receive evil alſo 

(ſcilicet hona acceperimus)? 2 
4. He cometh unto the Diſciples, and find» 
eth them aſleep, and faith unto Pefer, Nhat, 
could ye not watch with me one Hour (Adeone 


tui lis? 24 8 1 
7. The Spartan Children are diſciplin'd at 


tbe Altar, till a Quantity of Blood guſnis out 


of their Bodies. None of em ever cry out, or 
ſo much as fetch a Gran. bat then? Shall 
Children be able to bear Pain, and Men not? 
And 18 be of force, and Reaſon not? 
(Quid ergo) (8007-117 "v6 ney 
. 22 Loſs we have received, ought to be 
imputed to the Sovereignty of Fortune, not to 
our Fault ( Quod acceptum eſt detrimonts): \ 

7. As Swans, foreſeeing what Benefit there 
is in Death, die with Melody and Pleaſure, ſo 
+ 6 png good and learned Men do (ui, 

8. Caſt thy Bread upon the Waters; for 
thou ſhalt find it after many Days. Give 4 
Portion (imperti) to ſeven, and allo to eight: 

| U 3 For 
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For thou knoweſt not what Evil Mall be upon 


the Earth (quid mali fit futurum). 
9. Ariflotle being ask'd what a Friend was, 
anſwer'd, One Soul inhabiting two Bodies (quid 
Het). 
10. What Beauty has a vaſt Heap of Money 


in it, unleſs a Man make uſe of it _ | 


chri)? 


11. He ſends Meſſengers ſpeedily * C for, 


to let him know in what Parts he had la 
the Army, and what Men he had brought over 


(quid militum). | D 
12. It is incredible whe, 4 world: of Saints 
Bones they brou . to us, Skulls, Chins, 
ingers, whole Arms; which 


Teeth, Hands, 
with great aeg we beheld, and Riß d 
(quantum). 


13. Next, we were carried into the Veftry. 


Good God! What a Pomp of rich Veſtments 
was there! bat 4 world of golden Candle- , 
a „ vis)! Ti9 bun 


is eaſy to imagine, what Kind 1 
Faith that of the Heathen was, when the chief 


Doctors and Fathers of their Church were 


Poets (cuju/modi fuerit) . 
IJ. If we make no ſcruple to beſtow Kind- 


neſſes upon thoſe that we hope will do us Ser- 
vice, what ought we to be to thoſe that have 


ſerved us already (quales)? 
16. N has is your Life? It is even 4 Vapour 


niſheth away * 


17. You 


that a re for a little time, and then va- 


. ” 


not of this or. that 
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17. You will the leſs wonder that I ſo ear- 
neſtly preſs'd you to confer the Friendſhip up- 
on my Fried, when you ſhall know who — 


| what he is (quum ſcieris quis ille qualiſ que). 


18. What Man is there, that does not ſet a- 


| fide ſome Part of his Time to enjoy himſelf? 


Who can endure to be depriy'd of all Delights? 
(LQuotus quiſque oft). 

19. They go to Moſes, and ell him, that 
more is contributed by the-Peo We than what: 
the Accompliſhment 7 the ork r 
(quam quantum). 73 

20. There can be nothing, in my Opinion, 
more prudently reſolv'd, than to join our In- 
tereſt, = Fo els, Forces, and hat- 
ever elſe is needful, with all the Speed that __ 
be, in purſuance q f ſo pious a Deſign. ( 

21. Civil Society doth more conten 


ent che 


Nature of Man, chan any private kind of ſo- 


litary living; nay, we covet, if it might be, 
to have a 1100 0 Society and Fellowſhip even 
with all Mankind, Which thing Sacrates in- 
rending to ſignify, when be was ad, Mt 
Countryman 35 wa, profeſs'd himſelf a Sitten, 
ommonwealth, but of the 
World (cam rogaretur da ſe 77 liceret ). 
22. When increaſe, they are increa- 
ſed that eat them: And what Good is there o 
the Owners thereof, ſaving the beholding of 
them with their Eyes? (nec aliud inde ene, ry 


6 ad' It the try'd amongſt the — to, 4 
out the pure and primitive Language 0 
94 "he 


corum dominus, qudm, &c.) 


tou 2 himſelf bel to love all 
| | and t6 make War upon all they were angry 


vet 


an, my Buſineſs 


den Emer] 


the World, by breeding up a Child ſo, that 

ht never hear an 1 ip . Bur what 
WAS . Event of that Trial? nftead of ob- 
taining that End, the Child wk wade abſo · 
lutely dumb thereby ( quorſum evafit). 

24. Certain of 
unto them, bat dv e loofing the Colt ( 5 

um Jalvitis)? ? Ti mucins Avorres. Thy Wa]; 
facitis qui gſellum ſolvatis ? 

. Nhat reaſon is there, why pure Vikue 
3 . of fel make Men happy (Q 
et eur 

20. Prayer being a Work common. to the 
Church as well triumphant as militant, a Work 
common atito M mph Angels, what. ſhould 
wwe think but that ſo much of our Lives is cele- 
ſtial and divine, as we ſpend in the Exerciſe of 
_—_ ( quidus fe auimum inducamuc, tantum, 

27. His Kindneſs and Affection to bis Friends 
was ſo vebement, that they were as ſo many 


| Xx 3 for better for worſe, and ſo many 


„fenliße and 


defenſive z as if he 
his Friends, 


with, let the Cauſẽ be what it would (quali for.) 
cungue tauſa. quali quali canſd). 
28.4 Let Peoples Tongues and Aftions be what they 


is to keep my Road, and be 
honeſt; as if 25 of Gold, or an Emerald, 
ſhould ever 


World talk 
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em that ſtood. there ſaid 


ng to chemſel Ler 185 * 
rn * 5 Method 2: Tat ſtil l 
„and be true to my Species and 
3 
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Te my Colour (Qwicgu wid: as 2 vel dinerit quiſ* 
1. quan). O ms d C1 pic | 
al 29. All theſe Fred 44 * noiſe abroad 
4 rhrong ghout all the Hill-Country F Fudea. An 
d 
4 


all they that had heard them, f them up in 
their Hearts, ſaying eren of Child fe * 
this be? ( Nile uturus ef ille puer?) A 8. 
mud)ey Tem is ary Dus, puter pe it rt? Bs «d 
evadet puer ie? 
55 30. As it is a Happinch 0 de able 70 do what 
4 you pleaſe, ſo it is true Greatneſs 70 will only. 
” Such things as vou can do, or rather asg you-ought 


e zo do; for in ſtrict ſpeaking, a Man can do no 
4 more than lawfully T may do (poſſe quantum 
1 vel velle 83 poſſes, wel Ml quantum 
— A. * oleh v. <Q 
f 4 * 1 | nn — Ay \ 1 
4 * 901 25.1 8 


CHAP. LAXVIR:: my 
The Rendring of the Particle cahen: } 
1. DO when he ſaw his Ca ys 

P UL Part that he Cord box to 
diſmay d, diſtruſti lime en Bl quitted the Field, 
and conveyed. himſelf on Harbach 400. rhe. 
Camp (ut). 

2. Milonius falls a dancing, 3 once bis 
Head is heated with Wine, and che Candles 
appear double to him. Caftordelightain Horſes, 


his 'Twin-Brother in Ceftus-Play... So. er 
* ſo many different . W Jamel). 


3. When 
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z. When Jeſus had finiſhed all theſe Sayin 
he ſaid unto his Diſciples,” Ye know that after 
two Days is the Feaſt of the Paſſover, when 
the Son of my is betrayed to be crucified 

(quum quidem) 

4. Do you think Hercules awas angry when be 
enrounter'd the Erymanthian Boar, or Nemean 
Lion? Or was The/eus angry when he caught 
the Marathonian Bull by the Horns? Fortitude 
is 9 from being outragious ( ratum conflixiſſe 

cam 

Cæſar ſaw that the Edai, ſo often called 

Brethren by the Senate, were held in Slavery | 
under; 5 Which, when the Empire f 

the People of Rome was 7 great, he judged to 

be very diſhonourable to himſelf and the Re- 
publick (in tanto imperio P. R.). We 

6. Let the Accident be never ſo grievous, 

yet the Man that ſtands upon his Guard, and 

s himſelf in a Poſture to receive it, ſuffers 

ut little by it. M hen a Calamity is premedita- 
tea, the Blow i is broken ; and whatever was long 
expected, islefs felt when it comes Præmbui- 

tai mali mollis ictus venit ). 

7. Bleſſed art thou, O Land, when thy Ki Ing. 
is the Son of Nobles, and thy Princes cat in 
due ſeaſon, for Strength, and not for Drunk- 
enneſs (cajus & rex, Ce. 4 la 6 
8. 1 ſupp'd laſt Night with (apud) a certain 
Perſon, in hit own Opinion (ut fib; videbatur) li- 
beral and frugal (diligens), in mine both ſordid 
and prodigal? For he order'd the richeſt Diſnes 
to be {cx before himſelf and a few Friends, but 
3 
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the ſmalleſt and the cheapeſt before the reſt of 
the Company. Remember that nothing is to 
be more avoided than this new Fellowſhip be- 
tween (ſocietas) Luxury and Sordidneſs; which 
as they are very ſcandalous things disjoin'd and 
aſunder, ſo are they more ſo when united (que cum 
int turpiſſima diſcreta ac ſeparata, turpiùs jun- 
untur). 39 4 | ade * 
5 9. Where Reaſon is weak and blunt, Paſ- 
fron muſt be whetted, be only Weapon that is - 
left when Reaſon fails: And I always take it for 
granted, that no Man is ever angry with his 
Adverfary, but for want of a better Argument 
to ſupport his Cauſe (quod ſolum ſupereſt telum 
r SET od 
a * 29 
— — — — 


KAN HM 
The Rendring of the Particle Whence, 


: 1. 8 8 H E Man being asked by David, 
| 1 _ whence he came; anſwered, I eſcaped 
ftom out of the Army of the 77aelires (unde- 
2. Hagar, Maid of Sarah, whence comeſt 
thou? And whither art thou going? And ſhe 
ſaid, I flee from my Miſtreſs Caras. 
3. Many hearing him were aſtoniſhed, ſay- 
ing, Whence bath this Man theſe things? And 
what Wiſdom is this which is given unto him, 
that even'ſuch mighty Works are wrought by 
his Hands (Unde ei hec)? ni r mir; 
3 | 4. I bence 
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4. W hence come Wars and Fightings among you ? 
Come they not hence, even from your Luſts 
that war in your Members (Unde apud vos bel- 
: da (9 rixe)? nie, mhagu x wdy ar  uuir; 

F. hence can a Man fatisfy theſe Men with 
Bread inthe Wilderneſs? (Unde panibus) acceptis 


ſc. lid d, ſupple a Unde acceptis . 


1 alere eos N Grotius. 


Y 


— 


N 2 CHAP. LXXX, 
Th Rendring of the Particle rahere.-- 


Etween the two Rampires, where the 
Work was not finiſhed, they charged 

— in the Rear, and forced them to fly 
(qua). 
2. At the third Watch they made a ſudden 
Eruption out of the Fown with all their 


Forces, where the Aſcent to our Fortilications 
A. 10 rs * (qua). 


82 an put away his Wife ng 
[1s the” 45 * was not obliged to aſſign any 
RKReaſen: So that he might lay as Paulus Ami- 
| Tins did at Rome, That he himſelf knew beſt 
where the Shoe pinch'd (Sibs ne . mus: 
_ eret). 
Righteouſnels to Gods this is the 
1 Gift, this the acceptable Sacrifice; 
not to {lay Sheep, hut to do what is juſt. 
ate thou art, thou meyſt offer "ty 
A”; ny. 


* 


ms kid 0 9 0 


al Sos. — _— =» 
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thy ſelf being the Prieſt, the Altar, the Knife, 
and the Sacrifice (Ubi ubi fis). ie my is. 

5. If the Tree fall toward the South, or 
toward the North; i the Place where the 
Tree falleth, there it ſhall be (quo loco, &c. ibi- 


dem manet). 


6. Nothing is more ſafe than Speed in civil 


« Diſſentions, where Diſpatch is more needful 
than Conſultation (abi). ö 


Had there been Integrity, where there 
* to have been the preateſt, we ſhouldnot 


have fallen into theſe Troubles (in quibus). 


8. This Day thou haſt ſufficiently ſhew'd 
how well thou haſt deſerved of me, foraſmuch 
as when the Lord had delivered me into thine 
Hand, thou killedſt me not. For where is the 
Man, who lighting upon his Enemy, will ler 
him go ſafe (2 uotu/quiſque ft)? 

9. Where is there a Philoſopher to be found, 
of ſuch a Temper and Converſation as Reaſon 
requires, who makes uſe of his Doctrine, not 
for Oftentation of Knowledge, but a Rule of 
Life ( Quotuſquiſgue Philoſophorum invenitur)? © 
10. He has not wherewitha} to redeem him- 
ſelf; though if he had, yet the Enemy refuſes 
to diſcharge him upon any other Condition, 
than by Exchange of ſome other Perſon that 
they value as much (ande). Leona 
11. Be gone, tell the Romans that the 


Gods have fo ordained, that my Nome ſhall be 


the Head of the World: Fherefore let them 


. pratiiſe the Art of War, and be aſſur d, and de- 


liver the ſame to their Poſterity, that no hu- 
| man 


— 


{ 
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man Power can ſtand againſt the Roman Arms 


(proinde rem militarem colant ). 

12. I am almoſt aſhamed to ſend you this 
Book, after almoſt a Year's Delay; whereas xo 
doubt you looł d for it within fix Weeks (quem te 
non dubito intra Laue en expectaſſe). 

13. Human Nature is more accommodated 
to the Senſe of Evil than of Good. The Prick 
of a Pin, tho' the Skin be ſcarce razed, puts 
the whole Body into Diſorder ; whereas @ State 
of Health makes no manner of Impreſſion upon a 
Man (quando valere nibil quenquam movet). 

14. He was frugal in Expence upon himſelf, 
that he might have wherewithal to relieve the 
Neceſſities of others (ut eſſet unde ſublevaret). 

tf. I remember Tully upbraids the Philoſo- 

hers very ſmartly, for living unſuitably to their 

octrines. A Philoſopher, faith he, is unpar- 
donable if he miſcarry in his Life, becauſe he 
is faulty in that wherein he pretends to be a Ma- 
ſter; and whilſt: he profeſſes the Art of Life, 
he miſcarries in Lite (in eo, cujus magiſter eſſe 
vuit, labitur). XY 
16. Our Anceſtors, ſaith Tully, had no ſtrict- 
er Bond whereby to oblige the Faith of Men to 
one another (ad aſtringendam fidem) than that of 
an Oath. . To the fame purpoſe is that of the 
Comedian, If I knew any thing elſe more ſa- 
cred than an Oath, whereby to confirm to you 


the Truth of what I ſay, | would. offer it to you 


(gui. mean apud vos fidem firmare poſſem). 
| CHAP. 


en = vo: 


. 
| 
' 
; 
. 
' 
] 
; 
| 
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CHAP. LXXXL. 


The Rendring of the Particle Whether. 


1. YT YE that has brought himſelf to deſire 
nothing, 1s as rich and greatas hethar 
poſſeſſes all things. It makes no Difference, 


whether you actually have a thing, or whether you 


have no Defire of it. The want of Deſires is 
the greateſt Wealth (an habeas, an non concu- 
piſcas). | | 

2. What ſignifies it to a Man that lives with- 
in the Bounds of Nature, whether he has a hun- 
dred K a thouſand Acres (centum, an mille ha- 
beat)??? | | 
3. I betber the Soul be Breath or Fire, I 
know not; nor am I aſhamed, as ſome are, to 
confeſs I know not what I do not know ( /pi- 
ritus fit, an ignis animus). Prius an eleganter 
omittitur. bs 1 : 

4. Epaminondas, after be had vanquiſh'd the 
Lacedemonians at Mantinea, and at the ſame 
time perceiv'd himſelf dying of a fore Wound, 
when he firſt look'd about him, enquir'd he- 
ther his Shield was /afe? W hen his own Men 
anſwer d him with Tears, that it was, he ask'd 
whether the Enemy was routed? And when 
he had heard ſuch an Anſwer to that too, as he 
deſir'd, he ordered the Spear with which he 
was picrc'd through, tb be pull'd our. Upon 
that, much Blood ſtreaming forth, he died in 


Joy and Victory (/atvuſne). 
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ment, tho' never ſo ee whether it be good, 
id whether it be evil (cum bonum, tum 2 
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57. Whether we will do a Kindneſs or no, is left 


to our owh Choice; but the not returning it, 


when done, is not ( Beneficium demus, necne). 
6. God ſhall bring every Work into Judg- 


7. Cains Severus, and Pomponius , 
were ſent to the Pretorian Camp, to try whether 
the Scdition, that was but as yet beginning, 
might by better Advice be aſſwaged (/). 

b. There was a ſmall Marſh between our 
Army and the Enemy's. The Enemy waited 
10 ſee whether our Men would paſs this (V). 


9. Every thing is deſigned for ſome kind of | 


Work, Beaſts and Plants, the Sun and'Stary. 
And what do you conceive your Buſineſs tobe? 
Senſual Pleaſures?  Bethink your felf, whether 
this be ſuitable to the Nobility of your Na- 
ture, and thoſe excellent Faculties with which 
you are endowed (ide i) Ws. © 
10. Let us conſider, whether this he not the 
Language of ſuch as flatter our Infirmities, and 
fondly comply with our Effeminacy (Prdeamms 
ne hec oratio ſit). 
b * — ei this Courting of th the 
ulgar, and that Glory which is r 
fucd hare not in it aol Trouble than Flew lea- 


| 12. By this, whether Equity, or Act of kind +: 


you will not only enge the Fame 


ind both us and the People of England toyout 


jet and to your Subjects (owe). ee 
AI | 13. Some, 


ur Juſtice, but alſo in a greater nitafure 
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; 13. Some, whether by a certain lucky Hir, 
. or Goodneſs of Diſpoſition, or Inſtructions of 
Parents, have purſued a right Way of Living 
1 ve). ; 3 

, 2 The Army in Britany was quiet; wwhe- 
| tber it was that they were far off, and ſever'd 
, by Sea; or that by continual Expeditions, the 
4 Malice of their Humour was ſpent (eu quia, 


, | ſeu ). \ | 
15. The ſame things, to know which we 
uſe to enter upon long Journeys, and croſs the 
Seas, we neglect nearer hand, and under our 
Eyes; whether it be that Nature has ſo framed 
us, as to be incurious of what's at home, and co- 
vetous of what's remote; or that the Deſire of 
all things grows faint, when the Means of ob- 
taining them is eaſy (ſew quia ita naturd compa» 
ratum, ut proximorum incurioſi longingua [efe- 
mur; ſeu quod, &c. quum facilis occaſio eſt). 
16. If Lamentations would cure our Miſ- 
fortunes, Tears would be worth Gold. But 
Miſery has no Regard to Mourning. Lament, 
or not lament, that goes on its Way (plores, [eu 
non plores). | | 
17. I know not whether I my ſelf have done 
any thing valiantly in the Republick. If 1 have, 
I an. ſure I did it not in Anger. Is any thing 
i Madneſs than Anger? Which Eunius fitly 
Calle the Beginning of Madneſs (ecquid). 
I 8 . Ambaſſadors were diſmiſs'd by moſt, 
LVvich this Queſtion, I bether they had open d 
Ir any Aſylum for Women too (ecquod)? 8 
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CHAP I 
The Rendring of the Particle (Ahich- 
Hu ſeeing two Ways, one of Plea- 


ſure, the other of Virtue, conſider'd 


'F 
long and much with himſelf, which it were 
better to take (utram). | 
2. Men not only deliberate, whether ſuch 
an Action be honeſt or diſhoneſt, but alſo of 
two Honeſts propoſed to them, which is the 
more honeſt ; and alſo, of two Profitables, 
which is the more profitable. br 
5 He order'd the Surveyors of the Works 
to build Walls, and to fortify Mount Sion with 
ſquare Stones; which they did (id quod). 
4. There is a kind of continual Mixture of 
Good and Eyvil in the World, which Socrates 
obſerv*d upon the rubbing of his Thigh where 
the Fetters made it itch. What a ſtrange thing, 
ſays he, is that which Men are wont to call 
Pleaſure? How near of kin is it to that which 
| ſeems fo contrary to it, Pain? 5 
7. As ſoon as we enter'd Hungary, we found 
the Graſs ſo high, that often the Coach that 
came after, did not ſee the Coach that went 
before; which was a great Argument of the 
Goodneſs of the Soil (que res). 
6. Both the Bridges that C. Fabius had made, 
the Snow in one Day broke down; which put 
Ce/ar to very great Difficulties, THE 


4. * Te 
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7. Ye fought yeſterday not with Enemies, 


more than (which is a more dangerous Conflict) 


with the Treachery and Perfidiouſneſs of your 
Allies (que dimicatio periculoſior eſt). 

8. Between the Paſſages, by which Jonathan 
intended to make his Way to the Gariſon of 
the Philiſtines, there were two craggy Rocks, 
one on the one Side of the Paſſage, and the 
other on the other (qua). 

g. Ceſar inclos'd the Enemy about with a 
Ditch. and a Rampire, to check their ſudden 
Sallies; to which he thought they would at laſt 
of Neceſſity come (ud). 

10. Religion is a thing to which Men are 
not only formed by Education and Cuſtom, 
but, as Tully ſays, to which we are all carried by 


a natural Inclination ; which is the true Reaſon 


why ſome Religion or other hath ſo univerſally 
prevail'd in all Ages and Places of the World 


 (qud omnes duce nafura vehimur). 


1. All Things being got ready for their | 


Journey, they appoint @ Day, upon which to 
mar all at the Bank of the Rhone (diem, qua 
ie). | | AP $128 

12. Simulation deprives a Man of the prin- 


cipal Inſtrument for Action, which is Truſt and 


Belief (nimirum fide). 3 
13. I take Goodneſs to be an Affection that 


ſtudies. and deſites the Good of Men; 'which 


is what the Grecians call Philanthropy. © The 
Word Humanity, as it is generally uſed, is a 


little roo narrow to expreſs it (quam eandem 


ant). 
TEE? 8 14. Death 


ow 


| 
1 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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14. Death is ſo far from being dreadful, that 
in Reaſon it is extremely deſirable; becauſe it 
lets us into a berter State, ſuch as only deſerves 
the Name of Life. They truly live (could a 
Heathen ſay) who have made their Eſcape (evo- 
laverunt) out of this Prifon of the Body; but 
that which you commonly call Life, is rather 
Death than Life. To live indeed, is to be well 
and to be happy; and that we ſhall never be, 
till we are got beyond the Grave (Petra verd 
gue dicitur vita, mors eſt). | 

If. Children ſhould be bred up to great So- 
briety and Temperance in their Diet, which 
will retrench the Fuel of other inordinate Ap- 
petites. It is a good Saying I have met with 

mewhere, A well-manner'd Belly is a great 
Part of Virtue. I do not mean that Children 
mould be brought up according to the Rules 
of a Leſtan Diet, which [ets an equal Stint to all 
Stomachs, and is as ſenſeleſs a thing as a Law 
would be which ſhould evjoin that Shoes for 
all Mankind ſhould be made upon one and the 
ſame Laſt (qui guidem unum eundemque modum 
2, rh omnium ſftomachis ex æquo | juxta ] Ha- 
fun). 5 G 
het 6. 6 is a certain Freedom of Ley | 
ion which is only proper atnon uals in 
Ape and Quality, We - i maden) if we uſe 
before our Superiois and . we ſeem to 
contemn them; if before our Inferiors, they 
will go nigh to contefnn us. th 
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CAP 1 
The Rendring of the Particle TAhile, 
1. 1 Shall have this Reward of my Labours, 


to turn aſide from beholding the Cala- 
mities, which our own Ape has, for ſo many 


Years, ſeen, /o long at leaft, while I amy with 


my whole Soul, ferching back and conſidering 
thoſe ancient Matters (tantiſper cert? dum). 

2. The Legions of Lower Germany were 4 
white without a Lieutenant-General, till at 
length Galla ſent Vitelling; the Son of Nirallins, 
that had been Cenſor, and thrice Conſul. (diu- 
Fas). | £ 

3. She came unto him, ſaying, Avenge me 
of mine Adverſary: And he would not for s 
while (aliquamdin). E yerrev. Locutio Luce 
familiaris, quæ per ſe neque magnum neque 
paryum ſed aliquod tempus ſigniſicat. Act. xv. 
33. Hai g even, deinde illic aliquandiu de- 
morati. Et xix. 22. invo x8 yejvor de Thy far, 
remanyit ad tempas in Aa. Grotius. 

4. Theſe things the Gaul ſaw they. could 
not ſo cafily obtain, ile the Romans were 
F. In ſuch things 2 I have named to you, 
do Days, Months, and Years flip away: What 
is then left for Writing? Aud all this while I 
have ſaid nothing of that Time that muſt go for 
Sleep, or for Meat; in which many waſte as 
much of their — in Sleep (nec ä 
2 of 
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de ſomno quicquam ſum locutus, ut nec de cibo 
quidem). hs: 


k } 
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Ar. LXXXIV. 
The Rendring of the Particle Why. 


1. I F a caſual Concourſe of Atoms can pro- 
duce (efficere) a World, why may it not 
produce a Cloyfter, a Temple, a Houſe, a City? 
Which require leſs Pains and Workmanſhip, 
and are far eaſier things ſure than a World 
(Cur porticum, cur templum, cur domum, cur ur- 
bem non poteſt ? ). 
2. Since Poverty has ſtill one and the ſame 
Force, what Reaſon can be alledg'd, why it 
ſhould have been tolerable to C. Fabricius, 
wanilſt others ſay they cannot bear it ( Quam- 
obrem)? 8 pu 3 | 
3. Ceſar — of the Captives, why 
Arioviſtus would not fight, found this to be the 
Reaſon. 2077 ge 08. 
4. Had he been conſcious to himſelf. of 7 
Injury, it had not been difficult to take heed. 
But he was · in this deceived, that he was nei- 
ther ſenſible he had done any thing, why he 
ſhould fear; and thought he ought not to fear 
without Cauſe (quare). + ; | 
F. There is Reaſon enough why we ſhould be 
well contented to die in any Age of our Life. If 
we are young, we have taſted the beſt of it: 
If in our middle Age, we have not only = 
. Joy" 
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joy'd all that is deſirable of Life, bur almoſt 
all that is tolerable : If we are old, we are come 
to the Dregs of it, and do but ſee the ſame 
things over and over again, and commonly with 
leſs Pleaſure (Satis of cauſe, quamobrem haud 
nolimus. haud gravemur). | 

6. Moſt evident Facts being added to theſe 
Suſpicions, Cæſar judged there was ſufficient 
Cauſe, why he ſhould either himſelf animad- 
vert upon the Man, or order the State to do ſo 
(/atis eſſe cauſe, quare). 

7. The Reaſon why we grow ſick and weary 
of every Object, and engage in ſuch a Mul- 
titude of Purſuits (tudia), is becauſe we till 
retain the Idea of our loſt Happineſs; which 
not finding within our ſelves, we ſeek it thro? 
the whole Circle of external things; bur al- 
ways ſeek without Succeſs, becauſe it is indeed 
to be found, not in our ſelves, nor in the Crea- 
rures, but in God alone (Cauſa yuamobrem, &c. 
ea demum eft, quia, &c.) 0 

8. Panetius commends Africanus, for being 


uncorrupt as to the Matter of Money. J/by 


ſhould he ot commend him? Vet there were 
in that Perſon greater things (Ae 8 Ie 

9. It hath been made out in the former Di- 
ſputes, that a wiſe Man is free from all Paſſion. 

hy then the Matter is over, and the Que- 
ſtion ſeems to be come to an end (Nimirum 
igitur). 

10. What Reaſon is there, why Jupiter ſhould 
not ſhew them an angry Countenance, and tell 
| Ar ©» Tre them 


1 
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them that for the ſuture he will not be ſo eaſy 
as to hearken to their Prayers (Juin). 

11. F we have any Spitit in us, why do we 
ot mount our Hotſes, and away to Rome? 
(Vin, ſi, XC.) | | 

12. My do you not (for it is high time) com- 
mit thoſe low and ſordid Cares of increaſing 
your Eſtate to others, and apply your ſelf to 

ooks in that quiet and plentiful Retreat (Quin 
tu mandas)? COWS. 


tt, 


CHAP. LXXXV. 
The Rendring of the Particle Mith. 


1. Ur of much Affliction and Anguiſk 

of Heart, I wrote unto you with many 
Tears; not that you ſhould be grieved, but 
that ye might know the Love which I have 
more abundantly unto you (multis cum lacrymis). 
aud mar Supsar. Ard per hic valet cum. Sic 
A deisdia- A accuratt loqui, apud Ariſto- 
telem. Grotius, 


2. Being reſolved to write ſomewhat to you | 


at preſent, and much hereafter, I choſe to be- 
1 that which was moſt agreeable to your 
ge, and to my Authority (4. ab). 

3. It is the Method of ÞhyGcians to begin 
with a Deſcription of the Diſeaſe, before they 
meddle with the Cure: And I know not why 
this may not do as well in the Diſtempers of 
the Mind, as in thoſe of the Body. 


4. Prayer 


— 
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4. Prayer is the firſt thing wherewith a righ- 
teous Life beginneth, and the laſt wherewith it 
doth end (4 quo initium capit). 

5. No Man was better farniſh'4 with Philo- 
ſophy, Civil Law, and Hiſtory (inſtructior d). 

6. There is no need of going abroad for 
Contentment ; it dwells at home: We need 
but ask our ſelves, and we have it: Stop but 
the Current of our own Deſires, and the thin 
is done. Why then ſhould I rather prevail wit 
Fortune to give, than with my ſelf not to ask (4 
fortund impetrem ut det, quam à me ne petam)? 

7. He was in Hopes that the Queen, in re- 
yer of the Favour he was in with her, would 

ave forgiven him this Sum of Money (pro ea 
gua apud ipſam floruit gratia). 1 

8. A lawful Wife with the Turks, differs 
from a Concubine only upon the account of 
her Dowry. Concubines have no Portion 
(ah . e 

9. The Sea which encompaſſes the Iſland, 
does ſo cheriſh the Land with its gentle 
Warmth, that the Cold is with us much leſs 
ſevere, than in ſome Parts of France and [talj. 

Io. Theodorus of Cyrene, when King Ly/ima- 
chus threaten'd him with the Croſs; Prithee, ſays 
he, threaten thoſe your Gentlemen in Purple 
with ſuch Scare-crows: As for Theodoras, it is 
indifferent ro him, whether he rot upon the 
Ground, or on high (illi crucem). | 

11. The Philiſtines, ſummoning the Prieſ's 
and Diviners, enquired of them, M hat they 
muſt do with the Ark of the Lord, or how it was 

I ro 
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ta be ſent back to its Place (Quid fibi arcd Je- 
bove faciendum). 

12. The King, out of his Love to his Sub- 
jets, propounded, that the Scots might enjoy 
the ſame Immunities th the Lagl (quibus 
Angli). 

13. The wiſe Man (is not confined within the 
ſame Bounds with the\re 
Age, no Time, no Pla 
bur he penetrates and paſſes beyond them all. 
How natural is it for a Man to ſtretch his Mind 

infinitely? (Non idem ſapientem qui ceteros ter- 
minus includit). 

14. I cannot call (non dixerim) thoſe happy, 
whatever their Enjo N be, whoſe Souls 
are too ſluggiſh and drowſy to unqrſtand and 
reflect upon their Happineſs : Or FI muſt call 
this Happineſs, tis the Happineſs of a Beaſt, 
not of a Man: With me to live, is ſomewhar 


greater than to feed and reſt; and to be happy, 


muſt be much more than to, we (Mihi vivere). 
I. At the ſame Time with the Ædui, the 
Ambarri al ſo acquaint Ceſar, that their Country 


: being depopulated, they can't eaſily keep off 


the Violence of the Enemy from their Towns 
{quo dul). f 
16. Eſau (who is the fame with Edom, the 


Father of the. Edomites) dwelt on Mount Seir 


\£ by idem eſt Edomus). 15 
Her Servants and Waiting- women were 

forchwith carried to Priſon, and her ſelf more 

rigorouſly treated ban och with her Seat 


(guà m pro). 
4 18. A 


\ 
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18. A fourth Sort of Men there are, who 
dire& me to the Purſuit of more ſignificant 
Studies. They __ Philoſophy to be a very 

lite and genteel Exerciſe, but then they ſay 


| it does not ſuit with the Dignity of my Character 


and Condition (perſona & dignitatis noſtræ eſſe 
ant). * * | 
= 9. Some adviſe Men to be careful ro ſwear 
the Truth; bur I adviſe that Men do not eaſi- 
ly ſwear at all, that is, not upon any flight, 
but only upon weighty Occaſions. To ſwear 
at all, except where it is neceſſary, does not 
well ſuit with a wiſe Man (In totum jurare, &c. 
gravi viro parum convenit). | 01 . 
20, She neither thought it o ſtand with ber 
own, nor with the Dignity of the Engliſh Na- 
tion, to rely upon the Aid of the Spaniard (nec 
ex ſua). 5 e ys. 
21. Mexentius, even from the very Begin- 
ning, by no means pleaſed with the Founda- 
tion of a new City, and ſuppoſing that the 
Power of the Trojans was already much more 
increas'd, than might well fland with the Safety 
of their Neighbours, join'd full willingly his 


Forces with the Rutiliaris (nimio plus quam: ſa- 


tis tutum eſſet accolis). Dis 

22. Know ye not, that the Friendſhip of 
the World is Enmity with God ? W hoever there- 
fore will be a Friend of the World, is the 
Enemy of God (Dei eſſe inimicitiam). Iq bes O 
Genitivo objeftive ſumpto idem quod ixbes s Or 
r, Hoſtilitas in Deum. Grotius. 


23. See- 
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23. Seeing we are c ed about with ſo 
great a Cloud of Witneſſes, let us lay aſide 
every Weight, and the Sin which doth fo eaſi- 
ly beſet us, and let us run with Patience the Race 

which is ſer before us (per patiemtiam | conſtanter] 
curramus propoſitum nobis certamen). oY 
D Thy e, i dyare. A) ¶ Cer- 
tamen] nomen — ſub quo & curius com- 
— t pulchre dictum currere dyave, 


ficut decurro laborem apud Ciceronem. Non 


diſſimilia, curſum currere, certare certamen. Gro- 
tius. 

24. Honour thy Father and Mother, which 
is the firſt Commandment with Promiſe) That 
it may be well with thee, and thou mayſt live 
* (ut ribi bene fit). "Ire To one 


; 25. Though a Sinner do Evil an hundred 


times, and his Days be prolonged, yet ſurely I 1 


know that it ſhall be well with them that fear 
God (fore bene Dei metuentibuc). 
Mon iilo melior quiſquam, nec amantior equi, 
Vir fuit, aut illa metuentior alla Dorum. 
Metam. 1. 322. 
26. The Pain of Hunger our-balances the 
Pleaſure of eating: For as the Pain is more ve- 
hemenr, ſo it laſts longer; for as it is upon us 
before the Pleaſure comes, ſo it does not ceaſe but 
with the Pleaſure that goes off with it (qutppe 69 
unte voluptatem naſcitur, & niſi voluptate und 
tmmoriente non en 


27. Men 


nnen 
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27. Men eſtabliſhed Laws for the ſake of 
Utility; which Laws alſo they changed with 
the Times (pro temporibus). 

28. Antiochus reſolved not to vouchſafe the 
Jews ſo much as Burial, but to caſt them our, 
together with their little Ones, to be devour'd 
by Birds and Beaſts (und cum). | 

29. Then his Oy 3 together with 
his Body, was ſo broken, that he who before 
thought nothing leſs becoming a King, than 
to give up his Mind to Religion, on a ſudden 
became a Slave to all manner of Superſtition 
(mul cum). | 

30. Burning all the Villages and Edifices 
that they could come to, they march'd directly 
with all their Forces towards Cz/ar's Camp (om- 
nibus copits). | 

31. God ſends his Rain, and makes his Sun 
to ſhine upon the Juſt and Unjuſt : But he does 
not rain Wealth, nor ſhine — and Vir- 
tues upon all equally. Common Benefits are 


to be communicated with all, bur har Be- 


nefits to few, and with Choice (ac iligenter). 
32. If we would paſs that Portion of Life 
which is allotted us, with Peace and Serenity, 
we mult, with our whole Strength, reſiſt thoſe 
Paſſions which Folly lets in upon us, as fo 
many Furies (tranguillè mee. 
33. A Life led with Reputation and Honour, 
carries along with it ſuch ſtrong Conſolation, 
as that no Affliction can touch thoſe who have 
fo liy'd ; at leaſt Troubles make but a very 
5 4 PF ot Jets ' light 
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flight Impreſſion on their Souls (hone/?2 ac ſplen- 
dige). | | 
34. You ſce there, ſays his Governor to 
young Cyrus, two Boys playing, of different 
Stature; the leſſer of them hath a very long 
Coat, and the bigger a very ſhort one: Now, 
ſays he, if you were a Judge, how would you 
diſpoſe of theſe two Garments ? Cyrus imme- 
diately, and with very good Reaſon as he thought, 
aſſeth this ſudden Sentence, That the taller 
Boy ſhould have the longer Garment, and he 
that was of lower Stature the ſhorter, becauſe 
this certainly was fitteſt for them both. Upon 
which his Governor ſharply rebukes him to 
this purpoſe; telling him, that if he were to 


make two Coats for them, he ſaid well; but 


he did not put this Caſe to him as a Taylor, 
but as a Judge, and as ſuch he had given a ve- 
ry wrong Sentence: For a Judge, ſays he, 
ought not to conſider what is moſt fit, but 
what is juſt; not who could make the beſt Uſe 
of a thing, but who hath the moſt-Right to it 
(CF meritd ade. neque aded injurid). 1 
35. Cæſar's Letters being deliver'd to the 
Conſuls, with much ado it was obtain'd of them, 
by the extreme Importunity of the Tribunes 
of the People, that they might be read in the 
Senate; but that the Contents of the Letters 
might be propounded to the Senate, could not 
be obrain'd (gre). Sf? abt #483 
6. The Hebvetians, ſhock'd at the Sudden- 

nels of Cz/ar's Coming, finding that what 
they had brought about in twenty 3 
g CRIES ine- 
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the greateſt Difficulty, namely, the paſſing the 
River, this he had dode in one Day, ſend Am- 
baſſadors to him (#egerrime). | 
37. Cæſar hoped, that by frequently ſhift- 
ing his Camp, and going to ſeveral Places, he 
ſhould be better accommodated with Corn; 
and withal, by daily Marches, tire out Pompey's 
Army, unaccuſtom'd to Labour (/imulque). 
38. Being commanded to hold up his Hand, 
he held it up, and withal ſaid, Behold a pure 
Hand, and a ſincere Heart. | 
39. Certain of the Sctibes ſaid, within them- 
ſelves, This Man blaſphemeth ( /ecum). Es dau- 
mis. 
40. Nothing that is paſt pould, I think, give 
us any Uneaſineſs (videtur debere nos male habere) 
ut the Remembrance of our Faults. - And 
what is to come ought much leſs to affect us; 
becauſe, with regard to us and our Concerns, it 
is not, and perhaps will never be. The preſent 
is the only Time which is properly ours; and 
this we ought to uſe in Conformity tothe Will 
of him that gives it. Here therefore our 
Thoughts and Studies ſhould principally been- 
gaged (vos noſtraque quod attinet). 
41. The Centurions ſtand armed round about 
Mettius, Tullus goes on with the reſt of his 


Speech, as he had begun (religquam orationem, &c. 


peragit). « £34084. TEAUS | 
42. Rabbi, we know that thou art a Teacher 

come from God: For no Man can do theſe 

Miracles that thou doſt, except God be with 


bim (adfit ei Deus). | ba 
Wo 43. Some 
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43. Some begin to live when they ſhould 


make an end; others ceaſe to live before ever 


they began: Among other Miſchiets, Folly 
brings this alſo with it, Thar it is always begin- 
ning to live (hoc quoqgue habet ſtultitia). 

AI. Ageſilaus the Lacedemonian, as he has 
been commended by many, ſo in an extraordi- 
nary manner by Xexophon the Socratick; for he 
was very intimate with him (co enim uſus eſt fa- 


miliariſſimò). 
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1. IN vain do we dream of Happineſs in any 
thing without us. Happineſs muſt be 
within us; the Foundation of it muſt be laid 
in the inward Frame and Diſpoſition of our 
Spirits. A Man may as ſoon be well without 
calth, as happy without Goodneſs (extra nos). 
2. The Death of this Man was not without 
Suſpicion of Poiſon among the common Sort, 
who always ſuſpect them to be poiſon'd whom 
they love (non caruit). 8 
3. Courage, if it is without Jultice, and fights 
not for the Saſetys of the Publick, but for its 
2 particular Advantages, is blameable (va- 
4. Good Education is the very beſt Inheri- 
tance that you can leave to your Children. It 


is a wiſe Saying of Solomon, that Wiſdom is 


good 
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good with an Inheritance; bur ſurely an Inhe- 
ritance without Wiſdom and Virtue, is a very 
pernicious thing. And yet how many Parents 
are there who omit no Care and Induſtry to 
et an Eſtate, that they may leave it to their 
hildren, but uſe no Means to form their Minds 
and Manners for the right Uſe and Enjoyment 
of it, without which it had been much hap- 
pier for them to have been left in great Pover- 
ty and Straits. | 

Let your Converſation be without Covetouſ- 
x z and be content with ſuch things as ye have 
(moribus eſte 2 pecuniæ ſtudio alienis). 'Apinapweys 
6 Tezms, Mores veſtri abſint 4 ſtudio pecuniæ 'que- 
rendæ. Subauditur hic 3, int. Tezroy in numero 
ſingulari dicere, pro eo quod Latine pluraliter 
mores dicimus, frequens Platoni & Demoſtheni. 
SIC yensds redes, Joni mores, Tgms Mx, juſti 
mores, Tpoms biansG@, optimi mores, etiam apud 
Ariſtophanem & Plutarchum. Grotius. | 


6. Labienus, when he had ſpoke theſe things, 


ſwore, That he would not return into the 
Camp without Victory; and exhorted the reſt to 
do the like (ii victorem). WOE 
7. The Queen anſwer'd, That ſhe had no 
Power to give the Daughters of her Subjects 
in Marriage, without the Conſent of their Pa- 
rents (niſi cum). | ; | 
8. Our proſperous Fortunes, and all the 
Gaieties of Heart we feel upon 'em, grow 
double by Communication, but are flat and in- 
ſipid without a Friend to partake of the Plea- 
ſure: And all our Afflictions are diſarm'd, en 
Y their 
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their Force broken, when a Friend takes off 
the Burden, by his tender Sympathies, and 
ſeaſonable Comforts (niſi amicus adſit. niſi ami- 
cum babeamus). : 

9. Since my Father does nothing, great or 
ſmall, without communicating it to me, why ſhould 
he conceal this from me? (quam non communi- 
cet mecum). | 

ro. He ſuſpected his Phyſician ; and not wwith- 
out Cauſe : For Darius had promiſed a thouſand 
Talents to him that ſhould kill him (negue id 
injurik). | 

11. From Juftice alone Men have the Deno- 
mination of Good ; and not without Reaſon (nec 
injurid). | 

12. Be not forgetful to entertain Strangers; 
for thereby ſome have entertained Angels without 
knowing it (inſcienter hoſpitio acceperunt). x 
ZeriowrTv6, excepere inſcii. Nota locutionem be- 
ne Græcam: nam ſic & Ariſtophanes loquitur, 
& Plato & Xenophon, ſubaudito iavris, quod 
interdum exprimitur. Grotius. 

13. If Pompey, when he was ſick, had died 
at Naples, he would not have been g'd in 
a War with his Father- in- law; he had not 
taken up Arms without Preparation; he had not 
left Home; he had not fled out of 7taly; he had 
not, after the Loſs of his Army, fallen naked 
into the Hands, and upon the Poignard of 
Slaves; all his Fortunes had not been poſſeſs'd 
by the Conqueror (imparatus). 

14. While we are in the World, we are 


ſubje& to ſundry Imperfe&ions, Pain of Body, 
| 4 _—_ 


1 
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Defe&s of Mind; yea, the beſt things we do 


are painful, and the Exerciſe of them grievous, 


being continued without InteFmiſſion (continen- 


ter). 
15. I cannot read Tully of old Age; of Friend- 


bp; his Offices; or his —_ Dueſtions, 
P 


without adoring that divine in 
venerer). 

16. The Minds of the Citizens being diſ- 
join'd, while ſome favour'd the Party of Sylls, 
others that of Cinna; ſeeing he could not live 
at Rome, without offending one or other Party, 
he thought this a fair Opportunity to follow 
his Studies; and fo betook himſelf ro Athens 
(quin alterutram partem offenderet). 

17. All the Parts of Man's Body, even the 
leaſt, have their Uſe, without the Study, with» 
out the Induſtry of Parents (nullo ſtudio). 

18. For thee, O Child, ſhall the Earth, 
without being tilled, produce early Offerings; 
winding Ivy, with Ladies-Gloves, aud the E- 
gvptian Bean mix'd with ſmiling Acanthus. Thy 
very Cradle ſhall pour forth pleaſing Flowers 
about thee (zullo cults). 

19. The Soul of a Man is in the Body as in 
a Gariſon. There's no quitting of it, without 
the Order of the Captain; nor any longer ſtay- 
ing in it, than during the Pleaſure of him that 
plac'd it there (injuſſu). 

20. Are you offended, that I tranſported the 
Army ſafe and ſound without the Loſs of a Ship ? 
That I beat and put wg the Enemy's Fleet 

F 2 at 


ir'd Breaſt (uin 
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at the firſt Onſet? (nulla omnino nave defide- 
rata). To 

21. Thoſe are to be called happy, who are 
poſſeſs'd of Goods, without any Mixture of E—- 
vil (nullo adjunfto malo). 

22. The Gortynians guard the Temple with 
great Care, not ſo much againſt (a) others, as 
againſt Hannibal; leſt he ſhould take any thi 
away without their Knowledge, and carry it off 
with him (inſcientibus his). 

23. Tis a miſerable thing to die before one's 
Time. What Time, I pray? That of Nature. 
Why, Nature for her part gave you the Uſe 
of Life, as of ſo much Money, without ſetting 
any Day of Payment. What Reaſon then have 
you to complain, if ſhe calls ir in when ſhe 
has a Mind? for you receiv'd it upon that 
Condition (nulla præſtitutd die). 


CH AP. LXXXVII. 
The Rendring of the Particle Pet. 


1. J T does not neceſſarily follow, that the 
Heavens, becauſe they are more excel- 
lent, were therefore created: before the Earth. 
For both Beaſts and Trees, that are of leſs 
Worth than Man, were yet created before Man 
(tamen). ä 
2. Xerxes, tho' loaded with all the Bribes 
and Gifts of Fortune, et not being contented 
with Cavalry, nor Infantry, nor Multitude of 
4 Ship- 
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Shipping, nor an infinite Quantity of Gold- 
propounded a Reward to him that ſhould find 
out a new Pleaſure. 

3. Hlla having my the Tribunitian Pow- 
er of all things, yet left it the Freedom of Op- 
poſition. 

4. All the Rivers run into the Sea, ye? the 
Sea is not full: Unto the Place from whence 
the Rivers come, thither they return again (nec 
tamen). | 

7. There was a little City, and few Men 
within it; and there came a great King againſt 
it, and beſieged it, and built great Bulwarks 
apainſt it. Now there was found in it a poor 
wiſe Man, and he by his Wiſdom deliver'd the 
City; yet no Man remembred that ſame poor Man 
(quum pauperts ejus nemo memor efſet ). 

6. In the Backſide of my Houſe there is a 
pleaſant, but ſomewhar diſtant Proſpect to the 
Sea, yet /o that I can ſee the Dolphins skipping 
and playing there (at tamen). 

7. If ye deſpiſe Mankind and mortal Arms, 
yet however fear the Gods, that are the Aven- 
gers of Fraud and Cruelty (at). 

8. The Force and Efficacy of Church- Mu- 
ſick, when it drowneth not, but fitly ſuiteth 
with the Matter, is in truth moſt admirable, 
and doth much edify, if not the Underſtanding, 
becauſe it teacheth not, yet ſurely the Affection, 
becauſe therein it worketh much (/ minus, at 
certe). | - 
9. Tis a great Folly to fear that which it 
is impoſſible to avoid; and it is yet a greater 

| TS -3 Folly 
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Folly to fear the Remedy of all Evils: For 
Death cures all Diſeaſes, and frees us from all 
Cares (/ed & majoris etiam ſtultitiæ eſt). 

10. Courage is by no means an inconſiderate 
Forwardneſs, nor a Fondneſs of Danger, nor 
a Deſire of things formidable: Fortitude is ve- 
ry careful and diligent in her own Defence, and 
yet is extremely patient under thoſe things that 
bave the falſe Appearance of Evils (diligentiſſima 
in tutela ſui fortitudo eſt, & eadem patientiſſima 
eorum quibus falſa ſpecies malorum eſt). 

11. The Slaves of other Countries that 
come into their Hands they keep (babent) not 
only at perpetual Labour, bur alſo in Bonds; 
yet they treat their owg Natives more ſeverely 
( /ſuos tamen durius), looking on them as more 
deſperate (ed deploratiores), and to have deſerv'd 
more exemplary Puniſhment, in that they, tho 
excellently trained up te Virtue by ſo admirable an 
Education, could not yet be reſtrained from Villa- 
ny (quod tam præclara educatione gd virtutem e- 
gregiò inſtructi, contineri tamen ab Jcettre non po- 
tuerint). Elegans particulæ uſus. 

12. Have ye ſuffered ſo many things in 
vain? F it be Jet in vain (Si tamen fruſtra). & 
* end. 

13 As touching the miniſtring to the Saints, 
it is ſuperfluous for me to write to you. For I 
know the Forwardneſs of your Mind, for 
which I boaſt of you to them of Macedonia. 
Tet this I ſay, He which ſoweth ſparingly, ſhall 
reap alſo ſparingly ; and he which ſoweth boun- 
tifully, ſhall reap bountifully (Cæterum, & gui 


parc 
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parc? ſeret, &c.) Tin, 5 aneguy genre, &c. 


50 9, hoc autem, præterea vero. Supple, cen“ 
ſui vos monendos. Grotius. 

14. If, ſays Socrates, Death — all 
Senſe, and be like that Sleep which ſometimes 
iveth a moſt ſweet Reſt, undiſturbed by 
reams; Good God! What Gain is it to die? 
But if what is ſaid be true, that Death is a 


Removal into thoſe Coaſts, which thoſe that 


are departed this Life inhabit z that is qet more 
happy (Cam). 


4 TULLYs 
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Some PART of 
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OFFICES 


TRANSLATED into Engliſb. 


— 


Advertiſement to the Reader. 


T7 E Deſign of the following plain Tranſlation 

was to be tranſlated back again into Latin by 
the Scholar, and compared with the Original; ac- 
cording to the Direction of the famous and learn- 
ed Roger. Aſcham; who in his Schoolmaſter, 
or Plain and perfect Way of teaching Children 
to underſtand, write, and ſpeak the Latin 
Tongue; among t other excellent Rules, adviſes 
the Teacher to proceed with his young Scholar in 
the Manner following. 

“ And for tranſlating, uſe you your ſelf, 
* every other Day, to chuſe out ſome Epiſtle 
& ad Atticum, ſome notable Common-Place 
© out of his Orations, or ſome other Part of 
„ Tully, by your Diſcretion: And tranſlate it 
© you your elk into plain natural Exgliſb, and 

then 
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< then give it your Sckgyar to tranſlate into 
Latin again; allowing him good Space and 
Time to do it, both with diligent Heed and 
good Adviſement. Here his Wit ſhall be 
« new ſet on work; his Judgment, for right 
& Choice, truly tried; his Memory, for ſure 
<« retaining, better exerciſed, than by learning 
c any thing without the Book. And here, 
& how much he hath profited, ſhall plainly ap- 
& pear. When he bringeth it t ted unto 
c you, bring you forth the Place of Tully; lay 
them together; compare the one with the 
& other; commend his good Choice, and right 
& placing of Words; ſhew his Faults gently, 
ox — i them not over ſharply : For of 
&« ſuch Miſſings gently admoniſh'd of, pro- 
c ceedeth glad and good Heed-taking; of 
* good Heed-taking ſpringeth chiefly Know- 
&« ledge, which after groweth to Perfe&tnels, 
ce if this Order be diligently uſed by the Scho- 
lar, and gently handled by the Maſter : For 
& here ſhall all the hard Points of Grammar 
both eaſily and ſurely be learned up; which 
% Scholars in common Schools by making of 
* Latines be groping at with Cʒre and Fear, 
c and yet in many Years they ſcarce can reach 
& unto them.” Page 31. the ſecond Book teach- 


ing the right Way to the Latin Tongue. 


BOOK 
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| Cnae. I. Magnopere te hortor, &c. 


None of the Greeks eminent in both Kinds, Ora- 
* tory and Philoſophy, at once. 


| Earneſtly recommend unto vou, Son Mark, 
the careful Peruſal, not only of my Ora- 

tions, but of theſe Philoſophical Pieces 

alſo, which are now of a Bulk almoſt 
equal to them. For tho' there may be in the 
| | other a greater Force and Vehemence, yet is 
| this ſmooth and temperate Style not to be neg- 
lected neither. And of all the Grecians, I find 
not one that has happen'd as yet to employ his 
Pen in both theſe Kinds, and to apply himſelf 
ro the Language of the Bar, and to this gen- 
tle Way of Argumentation, both at once; 
unleſs perhaps Demetrius Phalereus may be 
reckon'd for one, who was indeed a ſubtil 
Diſputant, no very powerful Orator; but then 
has ſuch a Vein of Sweetneſs with him, that 
any one may know he had been Theophraſtus's 
Scholar. For my own Part, how I have ſuc- 


* 
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ceeded, let the World judge; but tis plain I 
have attempted both Kinds. And indeed I am 
both of Opinion, that Plato, if he would have 


unders 
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undertaken tq plęad, could have made a moſt 
powerful andeopious Orator ; and that De- 
moſt benes, if he had ſtuck to, and would have 
deliver d thoſꝶ things which he learnt e Nato, 
could have done it with Ornament and Maje- 
ſty. And Jam of the ſame Opinion as to Ari- 
ſtotle and Jſocrutes; each of which, pleas'd with 
his own Wah, ſlighted the other. 


- Ver 


— 


Crap. VI. Omnes trahimur, S. 


Rnowledge ; Credulity and Curioſity. 


reckon it glqrious to excel: But to flip, to be 
in an Error, to be boo, to be impos'd 
upon, we look upon as a. Wretched and a re- 
proachful thing. In this both natural. and vir- 
ruous Purſuit, we muſt take heed of- two 
Faults 25 one, that we don't reckon upon 
things un 
our Aſſent to them. Whoever deſires (as I'm 
ſure all ought) to keep clear of this Rock, muſt 
take time for, and uſe Diligence in conſide- 


ae and Science, wherein. we 


obſcure and difficult, and not neceſſary neither. 
ſe Errors avoided, whatſoever Study or Pains 
ent upon virtuous worthy Subjects, would 
oy he] OLED be 


Tuo Miſtakes to be avoided in the Purſuit of 


E are al! drawn and led to 1 Deſire of 


wn, as known, anqraſnly give up 


ring of things. The other Fault is, the be-. 5 
ſtowing too much Study and Pains upon things 


AS AA... AE _ 0A ERR aa as 
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and to faſten a mutual friendly Correſpondence 
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be juſtly commend Such was Caius Sulpici- 
us's Application to, Aſtrology, as I have been 
inform'd; Sextus Pompeius's to Geometry, to 
my own Knowledge; of ſeveral to Logick, of 
more to Civil Law: Which Sciences are all of 
them exercis'd in the Inveſtigation of Truth; 
by the Study of which, to be drawn off from 
Buſineſs, is contrary to Duty; for the Excel- 
lency of Virtue lies wholly in Action. 


K n —— — — — 


Cray. VII. Quoniam, ut præclarè, Sc. 
We ſbould follow the Guidance of Nature. 


Ince (as is excellently ſaid by Plato) we are 
g not born for our ſelves alone, but that our 
Country and Parents lay Claim to Patt of us: 
And becauſe, as the Stoicks will have it, the 
Productions of the Earth were all created for 
the Uſe of Man; and Man only for Man's 
ſake begotten, that they might mutually aſſiſt 
and be helpful one to another: Herein we 
ought to follow the Guidance of Mature, and 
to lay common Benefits in common, by an 
Exchange of good Offices, by giving and re- 
ceiving, and by Arts, Induſtry, Means, 'and 
all our Abilities, to tie Men to one another, 


among them. 


CA. 
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Cray, X. Incidunt ſæpè tempora, &c. 


Faith uot always L be epi 1 The Duty changes 
with the Occaſion. of e Evils the leſs. 


Here often fall out Caſes and Conjunctures, 
when the ſame things that ſeem moſt 
becoming the Character of a juſt Perſon, and 
of one that we call an honeſt and good Man, 
change their Nature, and prove the contrary 
as the delivering up of a Truſt, the performing 
of a Promiſe, and other things relating to 
Truth and Faith. Theſe Duties it may be juſt * 
ſometimes to tranſgreſs, and not to obſerve 
them: For Reſpect muſt be had to thoſe Finga- 
mentals of Juſtice laid down at the Beginning; 
firſt, to hurt no Man; next, to cynſult the 
common Good. When thoſe Cjy#cumſtances 
change, our Duty changes, and is not always 
the ſame ( For ſuch a Promiſe or Contract may 
happen, as, if it were perform'd, would tend 
to the Damage, either of the Perſon, to whom 
the Promiſe was paſſed, or of the Party pro- 
miſing. For if Neptune (as it is in the Fable) * 
had not made good his Promiſe to Theſpus, 
Theſeus had not ſuffer'd the Loſs of his Son Hip- 
polytus. For of three Wiſhes (as the Story gocs) 


the third was in his Paſſion the Deſtruction of : 
#Hippolytus ;, and the Grant of that caſt him } 
*+ into inconſolable Sorrows; So that neither are | 
yoy to keep ſuch Promiſes as are hurtful to the : 


Promiſed: Nor, if they are more prejudicial 
to 
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to your ſelf, than advantagious to the Perfon 
to whom you made them. Ir is, an Offence 
againſt the Law of Duties, not to prefer a 
greater before a leſs — s, if you promiſe 
to aſſiſt a Man in a Cauſe that he has depend- 
ing, and in the Interim your Son falls danger- 
ouſly ill, *twould be no Breach of Duty in you, 
not to make good your Word: And *twere ra- 
ther a Departure from Duty, in him to whom 
the Promiſe was made, to complain of ſuch 
Diſappointment. :Now for Promiſes that a 


Man has made, W ar, by Fear, or 
7 


over-reach'd by Fraud, that they are not to be 
ſtood to, tis plain to any one's Senſe z moſt of 
which are void by the Prætor's Edicts, and 
ſome by the Law itſelf. | | 


I — 


— — 


| Cnae. XI. Atque in Rep. 


man Generoſity to their Enemies, and to thoſe 
that yielded. Upon what Terms to undertake 
4 War. A conſcientious Inflance. 


HE Laws of War ought moſt ſtrictly to 


be obſerv'd in the Commonwealth ; for 
there being two Ways of contending, the one 


by Diſpute, the other by Force; the one 


human, and the other brutal; we muſt have 


Recourſe to the latter, where the former will 
not take place. Wherefore Wars indeed are to 
be 


The Rules of War. The End of War. TheRo- 
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be undertaken, but for this Reaſon, that we 
may ſecure our ſelves from Violence, in a State 


of Peace. And in caſe of Victory, we ſhould 


preſerve thoſe that have not been cruel, nor in- 
human, during the War: As our Anceſtors re- 


ceiv'd into the very Privileges of the City, the 


Tuſculans, the Aqui, the Yolſti, the Sabines, 
the Hernici; but Carthage and Numantia they 


entirely deſtroy d. I could wiſh they had not 


raz'd Corinth; but I, believe they had ſome- 
thing in their Eye when they did it, and that 
more eſpecially the advantagious Situation of 
the, Place, leſt even. chat, ſome time or other, 
Might prove an Encouragement to a Revolt. 
In my Opinion, Peace ſhould be always con- 
ſulred, where it may be had without Treachery : 
And if my Advice had been hearken'd to in 
this Matter, we mighty have had, tho' none of 


the beſt, yet /ome Sort of Republick, whereas 


now we have juſt none at all. And as we are 
to provide for thoſe that are overcome in the 
Field, fo likewiſe they that throw down their 
Arms, and caſt themſelves upon the Faith of 
the General, ſhould be received even after the 
Battery is begun, and the Breach made. In 
which Point our People have been fo ſcrupu- 
louſly juſt, that thoſe that had taken Cities, or 
Nations, conquer'd in War, into the Roman 


| Allegiance, became the Patrons and Protectors 


of the ſame, according to the Cuſtom of our 


| Forefathers. As for the Rights of War, 


they are fer qqwn with exact Solemnity in the 
are 
4 u, 
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are given to underſtand, that no War can be 
4 juſt and warrantable, unleſs it be grounded | 
upon ſome Matter of Claim, or denounc'd be- | 
. forchand by Proclamation. Poppilius was Com- 

: mander in à Province, and had a Son of Cato's 

- a young Soldier in the Army. Now Poppilius 

ö thinking fit to disband one Legion, Cato's Son * 
; ſerving in that Legion, was alſo diſmiſs'd; but 
- he continuing ſtill in the Army, out of a Love 

4 of Action, Cato wrote to Poppilius, requeſting. 

6 him, that if he ſuffer'd his Son to remain in 

f the Army, he would give him the Military 

5 Oath over again; becauſe his former Sacra- | 
; ment being diſſolv'd, he could not lawfully 

- fight with the Enemy. Such was the Reve- 

: rence they bore even to the Conſcience of ma- 

N king War. >, at 

f | 
8 — — 

: _ | 
6 CAT. XIII. Si quid ſinguli, . | 
f Faith to be kept with an Enemy. 
e | | | 
n T. particular Perſons, perſuaded by the Ne- 

— ceſſity of their Circumſtances, have made 

r any Promiſe to an Enemy, even in that Caſe 

n Faith muſt be kept. Thus in the firſt Punicł 

s War Regulus, that had been taken Priſoner by 

Ty the Carthaginians, being ſent to Rome abour an 

A Exchange of Priſoners, upon his Oath to re- 

* turn; in the firſt place, as ſoon as he was ar- 

e 


riy*'d, deliver'd his N 288 in the Senate 
againſt 


7 ˙¹üüA1 r —— >» 


| o 
; 


allow of it, tho' to the Deſtruction of a power- 
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againſt the Exchange; afterwards, when his 
Relations and Friends preſs'd him to ſtay, he 
choſe rather to return to the Torture, than to 
break his Faith even to an Enemy. But in the 


| ſecond Punick War, after the Battel of Cannæ, 


the Ten that Hannibal ſent to Rome, under an 
Oath of returning, unleſs they could obtain 
the Redemption of ſuch and ſuch Priſoners; 
the Cenſors ſet a Fine during Life, upon all 
their Heads that were forſworn; and upon 
his, among the reſt, that found out a Shift 
to evade the Oath, but was only blam'd for 
his Invention. For having departed the Camp 
by HannibaPs Permiſſion, 8e ſoon after return'd 
again, under Colour of ſomething left behind 
him; and then leaving the Camp, thought 
himſelf diſcharg'd from the Obligation of the 
Oath: And ſo he was in Word, bur not in 
Deed; for in all Promiſes, the Intention is to 
be conſider'd, not the Letter. But the nobleſt 
Inſtance of Juſtice to an Enemy, was that of 
our Anceſtors. A Fugitive — Pyrrhus's 
Camp having made a Ptopofil to the Senate, 
for the poiſoning and diſpatching of the King; 
the Senate anq C. Fabricius delivered up the 
Deſerter ro e Such was the Deteſtation 
they had for Treachery, that they would not 


ful and an invading Enemy. And ſo much for 


Military Duties. 
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CMA. XIV. Deinceps ut erat, &c. 
Of Liberality. Whom to prefer in obliging. 


Ccording to our Method propos'd, I 
' ſhall next handle the Point of Benefi- 
cence and Liberality ; than which there is no- 
thing more accommodate to the Nature of 
Man; bur it requires many Precautions: For 
it ſhould be our firſ# Care, to ſee that our 
Bounty may not be to the Diſadvantage either 
of the Perſon we ſeem to oblige, or of any 
body elſe : Next, That our Bounty be not 
above our Ability: And, Thirdly, That it 
be proportioned to every Man's Merit; for 
that is the fundamental Principle of Juſtice, to 
which all theſe things ſhould be referr'd : For 
both they that gratity a Man with that which 
is to the Damage of the Perſon .they may 
ſeem willing to benefit, are not to be account- 
ed bountiful or liberal, but pernicious Flat- 
terers; and thoſe alſo that injure one Man, 
to be liberal to another, are guilty of the ſame 
Injuſtice, as if they took Money out of their 
Neighbours Pockets to put into their own. 
Vet there are many, and thoſe too, fond of 
Splendor and Glory, that take from ſome to 
give to others; and theſe think to paſs for ge- 
nerous Men to their Friends, if they enrich 
them, upon what Terms ſoever. But this is ſo 


far from Duty, that nothing can be more con- 


trary to it. We muſt therefore take care ſo to 
Z 2 govern 
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govern our Liberality, that it may be ſervice- 
able to our Friends, and hurtful to no body. 
W herefore L. $yila's and C. Cæſar's Tranſlation 
of Eſtates from the right Owners, into the 
Poſſeſſion of Strangers, ought not to be ac- 
counted liberal: For nothing is ſo, that is not 
at the ſame time juſt. | 

The ſecond Head of Caution was the keep- 
ing of our Bounty within the Compaſs of our 
Ability : For they that will be extending their 
Bounty beyond what their Eſtate allows of, 
in the firſt place offend in this reſpect of be- 
ing injurious to their own Relations; for they 
transfer that Wealth to Strangers, which ſhould 
rather in Juſtice be communicated or left to 
them. Beſides, this Kind of Liberality is ge- 
nerally accompanied with a Greedineſs of get- 
ting by Rapine and Injury, that ſo they may 
bave plentiful Supplies for laviſh Giving. 

One may obſerve alſo many People, led ra- 
ther by a kind of vain Glory, than from any na- 
tural Principle of Liberality, to do many things 

(in order to be thought liberal) that ſeem to 
proceed from Oſtentation, rather than from 
any Kindneſs of Intention: But ſuch Counter- 
feit and Pretence is nearer a-kin to Vanity, 
than either Liberality or Honeſty. The third 
thing laid down, was, the making Choice of 
a worthy Perſon in our Bounty; wherein we 
ſhould conſider the Morals of the Man that we 
would oblige, his Diſpoſition towards us, the 
-Nearneſs of Relation, and Intercourſe with 
him in a Community and Society of Life, and 
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the good Offices he bath already done us: 
That there might be a Concurtence of all theſe, 
were to be with'd ; but if not, the more of 


theſe Motives there are, and the more conſi- 


derable, ſo much the more ſhould they weigh 
with us, | 


Cnay. XIX. Sed ea, Sc. 
Courage defined. 


Hat Elevation of Soul which is ſeen in 
Hazards and Fatigues, unaccompanied 
with Juſtice, and contending not for the com- 
mon Safety, but for its own private Advan- 
tages, is blameable: For it is fo far from be- 
ing a Part of Virtue, that it is a Piece of the 
molt barbarous Inhumanity. Fortitude theres 
fore is well defin'd by the Stoicks, when they 
call it a Virtue contending for Equity. W here- 
fore no Man, that has gain'd the Glory of For- 
titude, ever got that Reputation by Treachery 
and Baſeneſs. For nothing can be honeſt, bur 
what is juſt. Therefore it was excellently ſaid 
of Plato: Notonly Knowledge ( /ays he) which 
is divided from Juſtice, ought ro be called 
Craft rather than Wiſdom; but alſo a Mind 
ready to encounter Danger, if it be carried on 


by private Paſſion and Intereſt, and not for the o 


Good of the Publick, ſhould rather have the 
Name of Temerity than Fortitude. Where- 
2 3 fore 
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fore we would have your Men of Courage and 
Magnantimity, to be likewiſe Men of Good- 
neſs and Simplicity, Friends of Truth, and by 
no means given to Tricking ; which are ſome 
of the moſt commendable Qualities under the | 
Head of Juſtice. | F 
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Crae. XX, XXI. Omnino fortis, Sc. 


True Magnanimity. Contempt of Money. A re- 
tired Life. 


Brave and a great Soul is more eſpecially 
A ſeen in two things: One of which con- 

fiſts in a Contempt of Externals, upon an Opi- | . 
nion that a Man ſhould not admire, wiſh for, 
or deſire any thing but what is becoming and 
Voneſt ; nor ſubject himſelf to any Perſon, 
Paſſion, or Fortune. When you have got ſuch 
a Diſpoſition of Mind as I have now men- 
rioned, the ſecond thing is, that you perform 
ſuch Actions as are glorious indeed, and very 
profitable; but withal exceeding difficult, la- 
borious and dangerous, as well in the Matter 
of Life itſelf, as in many other Conveniencies 

thereunto belonging. | 
All the Splendor and Reputation, and I may 
add the Uſefalneſs too, of theſe two things 
reſts in the latter: But the Cauſe and Reaſon 
that makes the great Men, is in the former; 
for there lies the Principle that exalts their 
LET | * | Minds, 


1 


for. We 
Places of Power, but in ſome Cafes rather re- 
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Minds, and makes them deſpiſe human things. 
But that thing itſelf is ſeen in two Particu- 
lars, both in Judging that only to be good 
which is honeſt, and in a Freedom from all 
Perturbation of Mind. For it muſt be confeſs'd 
to be the Part of a brave and great Mind, to 
look upon thoſe as little things, which the Ge- 
nerality of Men account great and glorious, 
and to contemn them upon the Foundation of 
a firm and ſettled Judgment: It is likewife an 
Argument of a robuſt Mind, and great Con- 
ſtancy, fo to bear the Calamities and Afflictions 
(as they are thought) which in great Number 
and Variety are incident to Man in this Life, 
as neither fo depart from the Order of Nature, 
nor to deſcend below the Dignity of a. wiſe 
Man. - | | 
Now *twould be an Inconſiſtency for a Man 
that ſtands the Shock of Fear, to be broken 
with Deſire; or tò be invincible to Labor, 


and to be overcome with Pleaſure. This muſt 


therefore be taken care of, and we muſt fly the 
Love of Money: For nothing is ſuch an Ar- 
gument of a narrow and little Soul, as to dote 
upon Riches; nothing more honourable and 
great, than to deſpiſe Money, if you have it 
not; and to employ it generouſly, and do good 

with it, if you have it. , Bay 
We muſt beware likewiſe of the Deſire of 
Glory; for it robs a Man of his Liberty, which 
generous Spirits ought of all things to contend 
ould not be ſollicitous neither for 


L 4 fuſe 
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fufe them; in others, lay them down. We 
muſt free our ſelves, in ſhorr,. from every Diſ- 


Sorrow, Joy, and Anger; that ſo we may be 
in a State of Calmneſs and Security, which 
brings with it both Uniformity and Graceful- 

neſs. | 

Now there both are and have been many, 
who out of a Deſire of this Tranquillity I am 
ſpeaking of, have withdrawn themſelves from 
publick Buſineſs, and fled to a Life of Retire- 
ment. Among theſe, the nobleſt and moſt 
eminent of Philoſophers, and cerrain Perſons 
of Severity and Weight, could neither endure 
the People, nor the Government; and have 
lived-ſome of them in the Cauntry, entertain- 
ing themſelves with their own private Affairs. 
And theſe Men propoſed the ſame End to them- 
ſelves with Kings and Princes, viz. to want 
nothing, to be ſubject to no body, and to en- 


ich is, to live as you lift. 

W herefore, ſince both thoſe that affect Pow- 
er, and the Men of Repoſe that I ſpoke of, have 
this in common bętwixt them; the one think 
to obtain it, by having large Fortunes and In- 
tereſts; the other, by being content with 
their own, and with a little: In which the 


but the Life of the Retir'd is both eaſier and 


ſafer, and Jeſs troubleſome ayd ſhocking to 
others: But the Life of thofe it apply-them- 


of 


order of Mind, as well Deſire, and Fear, as. 


Joy their Liberty; the peculiar Property of 
w | 


Opinion of neither is wholly to be condemn'd ; 


ſelves to the Publick, and to The Management 
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of great and important Concerns, is more pro- 
firable to Mankind, and more conducing to the 
Acquiſition of Honour and Reputation in the 
World. Thoſe People therefore are perhaps 
excuſable for not meddling in publick Affairs, 
who being of Parts and Capacities extraordi- 

„ dedicate themſelves to Letters: And 
alſo ſuch others, as for want of Health, or 
upon any other weighty Impediment, have re- 
tir'd, and left to others the Power and Repu- 
tation of managing the Publick. But for thoſe 
that have none of theſe Reaſons, to talk of 
deſpiſing Poſts of Command, and Offices, 
which moſt People admire; I am ſo far from 
thinking it Matter of Commendation to them, 
that I take them to be much to blame fer't ; 
whoſe Judgment, in deſpiſing and making no 
account of Glory, one can hardly diſallow of; 
but they ſeem to be afraid of the Labours and 
Troubles both of Diſguſts and Repulſes, as a 
kind of Diſhonour and Diſcredit to them: For 
thoſe are Men thay Swe themſelves une- 
qually in contrary Caſes; ſevere Contemners 
of Pleaſure, but effeminate in the Buſineſs of 
Pain; regardleſs of Glory, but fink under Diſ- 
grace; which are things indeed ſomewhat in- 
conſiſtent. But for thoſe whom Nature has 


- endow'd with Abilities for Civil Buſineſs, theſe 


ſhould, without Delay, get themſelves Places, 
and manage the Buſineſs of, the Common- 
wealth: For otherwiſe he State can't be well 
govern'd, nor the Greatneſs of their Soul be 


But 


made known to the World. 
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But that Largeneſs of Soul, and Contempt 
of human things, that I often mention, roge- 
ther with an undiſturb'd Tranquillity of Mind, 
is as requiſite in Statiſts (nay, for ought I know, 
more fo) as in Philoſophers, if they mean to 
be free from Trouble and Diſquietude, and to | 
conduct their Lives with Gravity and Equality. 

| Now this Point is by ſo much eaſter for a 
Philoſopher to gain, by how much his Life is 
leſs expoſed to the Stroke of Fortune, and by 
how much the fewer things he ſtands” in need 
of; and becauſe, in caſe of any Diſaſter, his 
Fall is not ſo heavy. Wherefore Men in pub- 
lick Stations are more ſubject to the Diſorder 
of Paſſions, and have Affairs of greater Impor- 
tange upon their Hands, than your Men of 
Privacy and Retirement: And for this Reaſon 
fhey have more need, of a Greatneſs of Soul, 
and of a State of Mind free from all kind of 
Anxiety. But for him that puts himſelf into 
publick Buſineſs, let him take care, not to con- 
ſider only the Honeſty: or Credit of che Em- 
ploy, but his own Abilities alſo to go through 
with it. In conſidering of which, he muſt 
take care, that he neither raſhly deſpair, out 
of Heartleſneſs and Sloth, nor be over confident 
through Eagerneſs to advance himſelf. To 
conclude; in all Matters of Buſineſs a Man 
ſhould diligently prepare himſelf before he goes 


about it. 


Crap. 
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Cray. XXII. Sed cum plerique, Sc. 
A Compariſon of Military Virtue with Civil. 


Hereras moſt People think that Milita- 

ry Affairs are of greater Conſideration 
than Civil, this Opinion ſhould be a little 
abated : For many have often ſought Wars out 


of a Thirſt of Glory; and this generally hap- 


$ in Men of large Souls and Abilities; eſpe- 
cially if they are qualified for a Soldier's Life, 
and their Diſpoſition carry em to the Profeſſion 
of Arms. Bur if we would judge impartial- 
ly, there have been greater and more glorious 
things done in the Senate than in the Field. 
For although Themiſtocles be deſervedly com- 


= mended, and his Name more illuſtrious than 


that of Solon; and though Salamis be brought 
as a Proof of a moſt noble Victory, which 
is preferr'd before the Counſel of Solon, that 
whereby he firſt eſtabliſh'd the Areopagites; yer 
this is no leſs glorious than that: For the for- 
mer help'd the State once, but the latter will 
ever do it: This Council preſerves the Laws 
of rhe Athenians ; this the Conſtitutions of their 
Anceſtors. And as to Themiſtocles, he can name 
nothing wherein he aſſiſted the Areopagus; but 
the other may truly ſay, that he was aſſiſting 
to Themiſtocles For the War was carried on by 
the Direction of that Senate, which Solos con- 
ſtituted. The ſame may be ſaid of Pauſanias 
0 ; and 
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and Lyſander; who, tho' they are thought to 
have cnlarg'd the Dominion of. the Spartans by 
their Actions, yet are not in the leaſt degree 
comparable to the Laws and Diſcipline of - 
Lycurgus. Nay, and upon theſe very Conſt 
derations, they found their Armies both-rea- 
dier and bolder. For my own part, I neither 
thought, when I was a Boy, M. Scaurus infe- 
rior to C. Marius; nor after I was cngag'd in 
publick Buſineſs, ©, Catulus to Cneius Pompei- 
4. For Armies abroad ſignify little, without 
Counſel at home. Neither did Africanus (a 
moſt extraordinary Man, as well as an incom- 
po General ) do the Commonwealth a no- 

ler Service in the Razing of Numantia, than 
at the ſame time Pub. Naſica, a private Man, 
did in cutting off Tiberius Gracchus : Tho' this 
Action, 'tis true, does not wholly come under 
the Notion of Civil Concerns, but has ſome- 
thing too of the Soldier in it, becauſe it was 
done by a violent Hand; but ſtill it was effect- 


ed by this Civil ſort of Prudence, and without 


an Army. It was a memorable Saying, that 
of mine, which I'm told ſome malicious en- 


vious People make very free with: 


Let Swordmen to the Gown give Place, 
And crown the Orator with Bays. 


For, to ſay nothing of *others, when l ſat 
at the Helm of the Government, did not the 


Sword give Place to the Gown? For never 


Was 
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was there in the Commonwealth either a 

eater Danger, or a more profound Peace: 
So ſuddenly, by the Influence of our Diligence 
and Counſel, did the Arms drop of themſelves 
out of the Hands of moft audacious Citizens. 
W hat Action then was there ever done in the 


Field like this? Where's the Triumph to be 


compar'd to't? For I may beallow'd, Son Mark, 
to boaſt before you, to whom both the Inhe- 
ritance of this Glory, and the Imitation of my 
Actions belongs. This I am ſure of; Cneius 
Pompey, a Man overflowing with martial 
Praiſes, did me the Honour in the hearing of 
many, to ſay, That his returning home with 
his third Triumph would have been to little 
purpoſe, unleſs by my Services to the Com- 
monwealth, he might have had a City to tri- 
umph in. Therefore the Acts of domeſtick 
and Civil Fortitude are not inferior to Milita- 
ry; and they require alſo more Pains and Ap- 
plication to be employ'd upon them. 


Y 


C uA. XXIV. Nunquam omnino, Cc. 
Courage with Diſcretion. 


E muſt never, in ſuch manner, avoid 
Dangers, as to appear weak, and 
faint-hearted; And we muſt likewiſe have a 
Eare, on the other fide, not to thruſt our - 
| ſelves 
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felves into unneceſſary Hazards, which is one 


of the greateſt Follies in the World. Where- 
fore, in hazardous Underrakings, we ſhould 
do like Phyficians, that ki gentle Remedies 
to gentle Diſeaſes; but in deſperate Caſes, are 
forced to have recourſe ' to deſperate Cures. 
W herefore 'tis Madnels to wiſh fat a Storm in 
a Calm, bur to weather a Tempeſt the beſt he 
can, is the Part of a wiſe Man. x 


* 


* 
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CAA. XXIV. Periculoſæ autem, Oc. 


Danger, publick and private. 1 


CTIONS in War are dangerous, part- 
| A e the Undertakers, and in part to 
the monwealth: And again, ſome run the 


Hazard of their Lives; others of their Glory, 


and of the Love of the People. We ſhould 
therefore more frankly run our ſelves into Dan- 
ger than the Publick, and fight for our Honour 
and Glory, more readily than for any other 
Conyeniencies. Yet a great many Men have 
been found, that were ready to ſpend not only 
their Fortunes, but their Lives too, in Defence 
of their Country, 'who nevertheleſs would nor 
ſacrifice the leaſt Part of their Glory, even tho? 
the Neceſſity of the Publick requir'd it. Thus 
Callicratidas the Lacedæmonian General, in the 
Peloponneſian War, after many glorious Exploits, 
= | ruin'd 
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ruin'd all at laſt, in- not hearkening to their 
Advice, who were for removing the Navy 
from Arginuſſæ, without giving the Athenians 
Battel: To whom he made this An{wer, That 
the Lacedemonians, if they loſt thar Fleet, could 
ſet out another; but that he, for his part, 
could not fly without the irreparable Loſs of 
his Honour. And here the Lacedemonians re- 
ceiv'd a Blow ſomewhat tolerable ; but that 
other. was mortal, whereby, when Cleombrotus, 
for fear of an ill Report, unadvifedly 
with Epaminondas, the whole Power of the La- 
cedemonians fell to the Ground ar once. How 
much berrer now was the Conduct of 2 Febi- 
us Maximus, of whom Enmigs - 
Fabius was ſlow, but fave : And his Delay 
Reſtor'd the tottering State. Now s his Way 
To mind his Buſineſs, not what People ſaid - © 
Hie liv'd a r Man, but he's greater dead. 
a” 

This is an Error of a Quality to be avoided 
alſo in Civil Matrers. For there are many thar 
dare not Feri their * tho tor the beſt, 
for fear o LOT 
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Cr. XXV. Omnino qui, Sc. 


Plato's Advice to Magiſtrates. The Danger of 
| Factions. Of Ambition. | 
IS. 5 ; 4 
| Hoſe who intend to preſide in the Go- 
vernment, ſhould be ſure to remember 
two Precepts of Plato The one is, ſo to 
maintain the publick Intereſt, as to make it the 
Aim and Defign of all their Actions, without 
any Regard to their owp perſonal Advantage. 
| | bu other is, to atzend the Service of the. 
85 hole Body of the Republick, in ſuch ſort, 
that while they are ſerving one Part, they do 
not abandon the reſt. For the Adminiſtration 
of a Government, like the Office of a Guar- 
dian, ſhould be manag'd to the Benefit of thoſe 
that are deliver'd up in Charge, and not. of 
thoſe to whom ſuch a Charge or Care is com- 
mitted. But they who provide for one Part of 
the People, and neglect the other, bring into a 
State the moſt pernicious thing in the World ; 
that is to fay, Diſcord and Sedition : From 
whence it comes to pals, that ſome fide with 
the People, others make their Court to the 
Great ones, but few mind the Whole. This 
- wrought grievous Diſſentions among the Athe- 
nians And in our own Republick, not only 
Seditions, but the moſt peſtilent Civil Wars 
alſo; Things which a worthy brave Citizen, 
and one who deſerves to be truſted with the 
Government of the State, will ſhun and 2 
© 1 -. an 
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and give himſelf up . entirely to the Good of 
the Publick : Neither will he aim at Wealth 
or Power; and will in ſuch a Manner defend 
the Whole, as to provide for every Part. Nor 

further will ſuch a Man bring any one into 
Hatred and Diſrepute with the People by falſe 
Accuſations; and, in ſhort, will adhere fo reſo- 
lutely to Juſtice and Honeſty, that to maintain 


them, he is ready to run any Riſque, and to 


lay down his Life rather than deſert the aſore- 
ſaid Duties. 

Ambition, and contending for Honours, 'is 
a moſt wretched Thing indeed; concerning 
which, Plato alſo has faid excellently well, 
They that contend one with another, abour 
which ſhould be chief in the Management of 
the State, do as if the Ship's Crew ſhould 
ſtrive which ſhould be at the Helm. And the 
ſame Philoſopher has given us this for a Rule, 
that we ſhould account thoſe for Enemies, that 
take up Arms againſt the Commonwealth; 
not ſuch as would govern it after their own 


Schemes: Such was the Controverſy between 


P. Africanus and Q, Metellus, without any fort 


of Bitterneſs. 


” my 
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Cxav. XXV. Nec verd, Sc. 
; Againſt Anger. Of Reproof and Correction. 


O Ear is to be given to thoſe that are 
of Opinion that we ought to be violent- 
ly angry with an Adverſary, and that take it 
to be the Part of a brave and heroick Spirit: 
For there's nothing more commendable, no- 
thing better becoming a great ang a generous 
Perſon, than Placability and Clemency. Nay, 
in States that are free, and where all Men in 1 
common enjoy the ſame Privileges, even a Fa- 
cility ſhould be uſed, and the Altitudo animi, C 
as it is call'd (a calm undiſturb'd State of Mind, 
planted above Paſſion and Reſentment) leſt, if we 
ſhould be angry upon unſeaſonable Addrefles, 
or impudent Petitions, we ſhould fall into an 
odious unprofitable Moroſeneſs. But yet Gen- 
tleneſs and Clemency are no further to be ap- 
prov'd of, than as they leave Room for Seve- 
rity, where the Publick requires it; without 
which a City can n&ver be well govern'd. 
Now all Reproof and Chaſtiſement ſhould be 
withouz Contumely; nor mult it be directed to 
the Intereſt of him that gives either the Words 
or the Blows, but only to the Profit of the 
Commonwealth. Care likewiſe ſhould be taken 
that the Puniſhment be not greater than the 
Fault; and left ſome be puniſh'd, whilſt others 
are not ſo much as -queſtion'd for the ſame 
Tranſgreſſions. But above all things, Cor- 
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rection is not to be given in Anger. For who+ 
ever comes to this Work in a Paſſion, will ne- 
ver obſerve the due Mean betwixt too much 
and too little; which the Peripateticks inſiſt 


y 'twas given 


upon, and, with Reaſon too; 22 they 


did not commend Paſſion, and 


us by Nature for our Advantage. But in 


truth it is in no Caſe to be allow'd of: And 
'twere to be wiſh'd, *that Magiſtrates were 
like the Laws, which arc led to puniſh not by 
Wrath, but Equity. £6 


— — — 


CnAr. XXVII. Atque etiam in rebus 
pProſperis, &c. 


” 


Moderation in both Fortunes. 


N Proſperity, and when we have the World 

at will, let us by all means fly Pride, Diſ- 
dain, and Arrogance 3 for it ſhews as much 
Levity-to be tranſported with Proſperity, as 
with Adverſity : And *tis an excellent thing 
to maintain an Evenneſs of Temper in every 
Condition of Life, and to have ſtill the ſame 
Air, and the fame Countenance, as we find it 
recorded of Socrates, and of Lælius too. Philip 
of Macedon, I find, came ſhort of his Son in 


glorious Atchievements and military Execu- 


tion, but our-ſtript him in Gentleneſs and Hu- 
manity of Manners. Therefore the one was al- 


ways great, the other many times ſcandalous : 
Aa 2 80 
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So that they ſeem to give us good Advice, 
that bid us, the higher we are, to behave our 
ſelves the more humbly. Paneætius tells us of 
Africanus, (his Diſciple and familiar Friend) 
how he was wont to ſay, that as People put 
out Horſes, grown fierce and unruly by frequent 
Engagements, to Riders, that they may have 


them more manageable, and fitter for Uſe ſo 


ſhould Men, that are tranſported with Proſpe- 
rity, and over confident in themſelves, be 
brought within the Ring of Reaſon and Phi- 
loſophyʒ to make them underſtand the Uncer- 
tainty of human Things, and the Changes of 
Fortune. a 

It is alſo in the Height of our Proſperity, 
that we ſhould chiefly conſult our Friends,: and 
allow them more Authority over us than at 
other times. Tis then likewiſe that we ſhould 
take care, not to lay open our Ears to Para- 
fites, nor to ſuffer our ſelves to be flatter d; 
wherein tis eaſy to be impos'd upon. For we 
have ſuch an Opinion of our ſelves, as to 


think we deſerve Commendatibn. Hence ſpri 


infinite Errors; whilſt Men, blown up wit 
vain Imaginations of themſelves, are ſhame- 
fully laugh'd at, and labour under the greateſt 
Miſtakes. And ſo much for this Point. 
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Cn ay. XXVII. Illud autem Ne, &c. * 


Greatneſs of Mind in a private Life. 


HIS muſt of Neceſſity be concluded, 
that the greateſt Actions, and ſuch as 
expreſs the _ Soul, are done by thole 
that govern Commonwealths, becauſe the Ad- 
miniſtration of theſe is of the largeſt Extent, 


and concerns moſt People. And yet it muſt 


be confeſs'd, that there are, and have been, 
many noble Spirits, even in a Life of Privacy 
and Retirement, who have either found out, 
or Tearch'd after Matters of Importance, and 


that have kept themſelves within the Bounds 


of their private Condition: Or elſe, being 
planted in the Middle between the Philoſo- 
pher and the Stateſman, have. been delighted 
with the Management of their Eſtate, neither 
increaſing it by all manner of Ways, nor de- 
barring their Relations the Uſe of it; but ra- 
ther imparting it both to their Friends, and 
to the Republick, whenever there was Occa- 
ſion. Now for this Eſtate, let it be, firſt, well 
otten, neither by ſhameful nor by odious 
ays: Next, let it be ſerviceable to as many 


as poſſible, ſo they be worthy; then let it he 


improv'd with Prudence, Diligence, and good 


- Husbandfy; and let it rather indulge Libera- 


lity and Bounty, than Debauchery and Luxury. 

He. that obſerves theſe Rules, may live magni- 

ficently, Tcberly, and ſecurely, and no leſs ſin- 
3 | A 
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cody, faithfully, and amicably with all Man- 


** 
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n. XXVII. Sequitur ut, &c. 


Honeſty and Decorum. A Decorum in Prudence. 
I And in all Virtues. 


E are next to ſpeak of that which the 
 Latins call Decorum, the Greeks Tiyimy. 
The Nature of this is ſuch, that it is inſepara- 
ble from Honeſty. For whatſoever is beco- 
ming, is likewiſe honeſt ; and whatſoever is 
honeſt, is becoming. As to the Difference of 
this ſame Honeſty and Decorum, it may be better 
underſtood than explain'd. For whatever Be- 
comingneſs there is in any Action, it then firſt 
appears when Honeſty is gone before. There- 
fore it ſhews itſelf not in any one Virtue, but 
in all: For a prudent Uſe of Reaſon and 
Speech; the doing of every thing conſide- 
rately ; the ſeeing and defending of the Truth, 
upon every Occaſion, is becoming: As on the 
other Side, to be deceiv'd, to miſtake, to 
ſlip, to be impos'd upon, is as misbecoming 
as Dotage or Madneſs. So again, all Actions 
of Juſtice are becoming; but thoſe of Inju- 
ſtice, both ſcandalous and unbecoming. And 
the fame Rule holds in Fortitude. For what- 
ſoever is done manfully, and with a great Soul 
appears wortby of and becoming a Man; — 
| — — the 
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the contrary, as reproachful and misbecoming. 
Wherefore the Decorum I here ſpeak of, apper- 
tains to all kind of Honeſty; and does in ſuch - - 
manner” appertain to it, that it is diſcoverable 
without any Depth of Underſtanding, and lies 
open to the fixſt View. For there is ſomewhat 


(and diſcernible enough too) in all Virtue, 
that is becoming; which' is ſeparable from 


Virtue in Imagination, rather than in Reality. 
As the Gracefulneſs and Beauty of the Body is 
not to be ſeparated from the Health of it; So 
the Decorum here in Queſtion is confuſed in- 
deed throughout, and incorporated with Vir- 
tue; but in the Mind and Conception it may 
be diſtinguiſh'd. 5 


— 
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Cu az. XXVII. Tum ſervare, &c. 


The Decorum of the Poets. The Decorum of 
Order, Steadineſ5, and Moderation. 


HE Poets are then faid to obſerve De- 
corum, when every Word and Action is 
fitted to the Character of the Perſon. Should 
Facus, for Example, or Minos ſay, Let them 
hate, ſo they fear: Or, Let the Father be the 
Grave of his own Children; t would be thought 
an [ndecorum; becauſe they have pals'd in the 
World for Men of Juſtice. But when Atreus 
ſays it, the Theatre rings, becauſe the Expreſ- 
ſion ſuits with the Perſon, 3 
Aa 4 Nowy 
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Nov the Poets can judge, by the Character, 
what is becoming every Perſon. But Nature 
herſelf has given us a Character, with great 
Excellency and Advantage over other living 
Creatures. The Poets then, in a great Variety 
of Characters that concern them, can ſee what 


is accommodated to, and becoming even the 


Vicious. But Nature having aſſign'd us our 
Parts of Conſtancy, Moderation, Temperance, 
Modeſty; and the ſame Nature 1 us, 
not to be careleſs how we demean our ſelves 
towards one another: From hence it appears, 
of how large an Extent both that Decorum is, 
which belongs to the Nature of Honeſty in 
general; and this other alſo, which is ſeen in 
every particular Kind of Virtue. For as the 
Beauty of the Body, by an apt Diſpoſition of 
the Parts, takes the Eye, and delights us upon 
this Account, becauſe all the Parts correſpond 
together in a kind of graceful Symmetry : So 
this Decorum, that illuſtrates Life, engages the 
Approbation of thoſe we converſe with, by the 
Order, Steadineſs, and Moderation of all our 
Words and Actions. 
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Cnae. XXVIIL. Duplex eſt, &c. 
From the Appetite ariſe Perturbations. 


HE Force and Nature of our Souls is 
two-fold : One Part conſiſts in the” Ap- 

petite, which by the Greeks is call'd Oh, and 
which hurries a Man hither and thither : The 


other in Reaſon, which reaches us, and explains 


to us what to do, and what to avoid. Hence 
it comes to paſs, that Reaſon governs, and the 


* Appetite. obeys. Every Action therefore ſhould 


be free. from Raſhnels and Negligence: Nor 
indeed ought a Mah to do any thing, but what 
he can give a fair Account of: For this is in a 


manner the Definition of Duty. But then we 
muſt ſo order it, that the Appetites obey Rea- - 
ſon, and neither out-run her, nor through 


Heavineſs and Sloth, deſert her; but be calm 
and ſtil], and give the Mind no Diſorder: From 
whence all Regularity and all Moderation will 
reſult, and ſhine forth in their full Luſtre. For 
thoſe Appetites that ſtruggle too far, and flying 
out, as 1t were, in a Tranſport either of De- 
firing or Avoiding, are not kept ſtrict enough in 
by Reaſon; thoſe, no doubr, paſs all Bounds 


and Meaſure; for they abandon and caſt off 


their Allegiance, and obey not Reaſon, to which 
they are ſubject by the Law of Nature; from 
whence Diſorders ariſe, as well of Body as 
Mind. You may obſerve the very Counte- 
nances of Men in a Paſſion, or of ſuch as are 


under 
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under any violent Diſorder, either from Deſire 
or Fear, or are tranſported with Joy; what an 
Alteration there is in the Viſage, Voice, Mo- 
tion, Geſture of all theſe; which gives us to 
underſtand, how neceſſary it is to check and 
calm every Appetite, and to awaken all our 
Care and Diligence, that we may do nothin 
raſhly, and by Chance, inconſiderately, — 
careleſly. 


„ 


— — 


0 u Ar. XXIX. Neque enim ita, &c. 


Pleaſures. The Bounds of. Mirth, Two Sorts 
of Kaillery. 


WE could never be ſo defign'dby Nature, 
| as to be made for Sporting and Jeſting 
bur tor Severity rather, and for grave and 
weighty Studies. Not but that Diverſion and 
Jeſfing are allowablez bur we muſt ufe them 
ike Sleep, and ſuch orher Refreſhments, after 
the Diſcharge of our ſerious and more impor- 
tant Duties. And our very Jeſting muſt not be 
profuſe neither, nor immodeſt, but ingenuous 
and facetious: For as we do not allow our 
Children all Sorts of Sports, but ſuch only as 
hold ſome Proportion with honeſt, Actions: So 
in Raillery itſelf there ſliould appear ſome 
Sparks of a good and virtuous Diſpoſition. 
In ſhort therefore, there are two Sorts of Rail- 
lery, or Mirth ; the one ungenteel, — 
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lant, immodeſt, and obſcene z the other ele- 
gant, polite, ingenious, and facetious : In 
which kind, not only our Countryman Plautus, 
and the ancient Attict Comedy, but the Books 


alſo of the Socratict Philoſophers abound z and 


the many ingenious Sayings of ſeveral Men, 
ſuch as are colle&ed by the Senior Cato, and 
go by the Name of Apophthegms. "Tis an eaſy 
Matter therefore to diſtinguiſh between a gen- 
teel and a coarſe Jeſt. The one, if brought 
in ſeaſonably, and when the Mind is diſen- 
gag d, is worthy of a Gentleman; the other, 
of no Man at all; eſpecially where filthy 
Things are deliver'd in as unclean Words. In 


our Sports and Recreations alſo we ſhould 


keep within Compals, ſo as not to launch out 
into Exceſſes, and by the Tranfports of the 
Pleaſure, to be carried into any thing that's 
baſe or unbecoming. Our Campus, and the 
Exerciſes of Hunting, ſupply us with credita- 
ble Examples of Diverſions. | 


— 
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CAA. XXX. Sed pertinet ad, Oc. 


Corporal Pleaſure derogatory to the Excellency of 
Hluman Nature. 


N all our Enquiries about Duty, it concerns 

us to have always in our Thoughts the Ex- 
cellency of human Nature above that of Cattle 
and other Beaſts. Theſe have no Taſte or 
KReliſh 
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Reliſh of any thing but Pleaſure ; towards 
which they are carried with all Eagerneſs: 
W hereas the Entertainment of Man's Mind is 
Learning and Meditation, and is ſtill employ'd 
either upon Enquiry or Action, and charmed 
with a Delight that ariſes from what we ſee 
and hear. Nay, the Man himſelf, that is too 
much addicted to his Pleaſures, unleſs he be 
a mere Brute, (for ſome there are, that have 
the Name of Men only, without the Effect) 
yet, I ay, if he has any thing of the Soul of 
a Man in him, though he may be overcome 
with Pleaſure, yer he conceals and diſguiſes his 

nſions towards it, even for Modeſty fake : 
Which ſhews that corporal Pleaſure is ſome- 
thing derogatory to the Excellency of Man, 
and ought to be contemn'd and rejected. Bur 
if there be any one that has a Regard to Plea- 
fure, he ſhould be ſure to take'care to uſe ir 
with Moderation. Accordingly, in our Diet 
and Cloaths we ſhould have reſpect to Health 
and Strength, not to Pleafure. And if we 
would but confider the Excellency and Dignity 


of Nature, we ſhould find how ſhameful a 


thing it is to diſſolve in Luxury; and to live 
delicately and foftly; and how becoming, to 
live frugally, remperately, ſtrictly, and ſober- 
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Cray. XXX. Intelligendum eſt eti- 
am, Sc. 


Man has _ Capacities. A great Diverſity bath 
in Minds and Bodies. Several Humours. 


IS obſervable, that we are inveſted with 
two Capacities, as it were, by Nature; 


the one common, as we are all Partakers of 
' Reaſon, and of that Prerogative whereby we 


excel Beaſts; the other, a Propriety peculiar 
to each Individual. For as there are great Di- 
verſities in our Bodies. (for one Man we ſer 
excels in Swiftneſs for the Courſe, another in 
Strength for the Scufflle. in in Beauties; 


one Beauty is majeſtical, another charming) ſo 


in our Minds there are ſtill greater Varieties. 
Lucius Craſſus and Lucius Philippus were Men 
of a great deal of Wit and Pleaſantry. Caizs 
Cæſar, the Son of Lucius, of more ſtill, and 
more labour'd : Whereas at the ſame time 
there was a — 4 Severity of Humour in 
M. Scaurus, and in young M. Druſus: In C. 
Lelius abundance of Gaiery and Mirth : In his 


Familiar Scipio, more of Show and State, and 


a greater Auſterity of Life. Among the Greeks, 
Socrates, we are told, was lealant and face- 
tious, and of an 2 nverſation; and 
one that, in all his Diſcourſe, veil'd himſelf 
under an agreeable Diſguiſe (whom the Greets 
call ö Pythagoras, on the other ſide, and 

Pericles, 
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Pericles, acquir'd the greateſt Reputation and 
Authority, without any Cheatfulneſs at all. 
Among the Carthaginians, Hannibal, andamong 
our own Commanders, Q; Maximus, are re- 

orted to have been crafty and ſubtle; they 
þad the Faculty of Cloſeneſs, Silence, and 
Diſſembling, were good at an Ambuſh, and 

reventing the Deſigns of an Enemy. In this 
Kind the Grectans give Themiſtocles and Jaſon 
the Pherean the Preference above others. But 
above all, they magnify that profound and 
politick Fetch of Solon; who, to ſecure his 
own Life, and withal to do a good Piece 
of Service to the Publick, feign'd himſelf di- 
ſtrated. There are others very different from 
theſe,; Men of Simplicity and Openneſs, who 
think it unlawful to do any thing by under- 
hand Dealing or Treachery, Lovers of Truth, 
and Enemies of Fraud. There are others a- 
gain that will bear any thing, be Slaves to any 

ody, provided they can obtain their Ends by 
it; as M. Craſſus we ſaw was to Sylla. In 
which Kind Ly/ander the Lacedæmonian is re- 
ported to have been 2 Maſter, and paſſive 
to the laſt degree: And Callicratidas, that ſuc- 


cceded bim in his Command of the Navy, 


the reverſe. 
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| Cuae. XXXI. Quo faciliùs, &c. 


Nature is the beſt Miſtreſs. The ſame thing good 
in one, and ill in another. , Let every Man act 
his own Part. | 
O the end we may the more eaſily pre- 
ſerve the Decorum we are in Queſt of, 
we ſhould follow the Dictates every Man of his 
own Genius: For nothing is graceful that is 
done (as they ſay) Iuvitd Minervd, that is, in 


deſpite of Nature. In ſhort, if there be any 


ſuch thing as Decorum, tis certain nothing is 
more ſo than an Equability and Congfuity in 
our whole Lives, and particular Actions; 
which it is impoſhble for a Man to maintain, 
if he departs from his own Nature, to imitate 
that of others. For as we ought ro uſe that 
Language we are acquainted with, that we 
may not be deſervedly laugh'd at for larding 
it with Greek Words (as ſome People do), 15 
ought we to bring no Diſcordance into our 
Actions, or any Part of our Conduct. And ſo 
conſiderable. is this Difference of Natures, that 
one Man may be oblig'd to make away with 
himſelf, whilſt another in the ſame Caſe may 
be oblig'd to the contrary. For was the Con- 
dition of Marcus Cato different from that of the 
reſt that render'd- themſelves up to Cæſgqar in 
Africa? And yet it might have turn'd perhaps 


to the Reproach of the reſt, had they laid vio- 
lent Hands upon themſelves, becauſe they were 


4 | Men 
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Men of leſs Strictneſs in their Lives, and leſs 
Severity in their Manners : But for Cato, whom 
Nature had endow'd with an incredible Gra- 
vity, which he himſelf had fortify'd by an un- 
interrupted Conſtancy, and had been always 
unalterably firm to his Purpoſe and Reſo- 
lution once taken; him it became to die, ra- 
ther than to ſee the Face of the Tyrant. How 
many Miſeries did Uly/es ſuffer in that tedious 


Ramble of his, enſlaving himſelf to Women, (if 


a body may give Circe and Calypſo that Name) 
and in all his Diſcourſe ſetting himſelf to be 


affable and pleaſant, to all Sorts of People? 


But at his own Houſe he patiently put up even 
the Contempts and Flouts of his Men and 
NMiaid-Servants, that at laſt he might arrive at 

his wiſh'd-for End. Whereas 4jax, according 
ro the Report we have of the Spirit of the 
Man, would have born a thouſand Deaths, 

rather than thoſe Contumelies. This Contem- 
plation ſhould make eyery Man conſider well 
. his peculiar Talent, and manage the ſame pru- 


dently, and not be for making Experiments, 


how the Part of another may become him. 
For that beſt becomes every Man, which is 
moſt peculiarly his. Let every Man therefore 
get acquainted with his own Genius, and im- 


pony examine his Abilities and Defects, leſt 
| 


ayers ſhould ſeem to have more Prudence 
than we: For they make choice not of the 
beſt Plays, but ſuch as fir them beſt. They 
thar depend upon the Strength of their Voice, 
chuſe the Tragedy of Epigoni, or of * 
42: ft, ole 


. 
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Thoſe that are good at Action, prefer Mena- 


lippa or Clytemneſira. Rupilias, whom I re- 
member, always play'd Antiopa; and  /X/op 


very rarely 4jax. Shall an Actor now ſee this 
upon the Stage, and a wiſe Man be blind to it 
in Life? The things therefore that we are 


fitteſt for, to theſe we ſhould principally apply 


our ſelves. But if we ſhould be forc'd at any 
time, by Neceility, to play a Part that we 
were never made for, we muſt, with all Care, 
Study, and Diligence, endeavour to acquit 
our ſelves in them, if not with a Grace, yet 
with as little Diſgrace as poſſible. 


* ,ũ ä 4 a. —_— * 4 
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C XXXII, XXXIII. Regna, &c. 


Some Courſe of Life to be pitched upon. Wherein 
we are firſt to conſider our natural Diſpoſition : 
Then our Fortune, and outward Circumſtances in 


the World. We muſt do all the Good we can. 


"Ingdoms, Empires, Nobleneſs of Birth, 
Honours, Riches, Power, with their 
Contraries, are in the Hand of Fortune, and 
govern'd by the Revolution of Times. Bur 
what Character we our ſelves will ſuſtain, is 
wholly at our own Choice. Accordingly, one 
Man takes to Philoſophy z another to — Civil 
Law; a third to Eloquence: And of the Vir- 
tues themſelves, ſome affect an Excellency rather 
in one than in another. But for thoſe whoſe 
| B b Fatbers 
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Fathers or Anceſtors have been eminent, and 
got Glory in any particular Kind; they, for the 
moſt part, endeavour to excel in the ſame: 
As 9. Mucius, Son of Publius, in the Civil 
Law; and Africanus, the Son of Paulus, in 
Feats of Arms. Some again to the Honour 
and Merit derived from their Predeceſſors, 
add ſomething of their own; as this ſame Afri- 
canus crown'd his great Fame for military Ex- 
ploits with Eloquence. And fo did Timotheus, 
the Son of Conon; who, tho' not inferior to 
his Father in.martial Praiſe, added to that Ac- 
compliſnment the Glory of Letters and Inge- 
nuity. | | 
Bur it happens ſometimes, that. ſome, de- 
clining the Imitation of their Fathers, betake 
themſelves to fome Courſe or Deſign of their 
own; which, generally ſpeaking, 1s the Pur- 
ſuit of thoſe chiefly, who are born of mean 
Parents, and propoſe great things to them- 
ſelves. 1 N 
The firſt Point to be determin'd is, what it 
is that we deſign to be, and what Courſe of 
Life to take to; which is a Deliberation of all 
others the molt diffic For when we com- 
mence Youths, at which. time our Reaſon is 
weakeſt, then every one pitches upon that 
Condition of Life, which he fancies moſt: So 
that he is engag'd in ſome certain Kind and 
Courſe of Life, before he has the Judgment 


to diſcern what is beſt. For as to what Prodicus 


relates of Hercules (as we find it in Xenophon) 
that, ſo ſoon as he came out of his Minority, 
11871 a (che 
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(the Seaſon allotted by Nature for every Man 
to chuſe what Courſe of Life he will ſteer) he 
went his way out into a Solitude, and there 
fat a long time, conſidering and muſing with 
himſelf (upon the Sight of two Ways, the one 
of Pleaſure, and the other of Virtue) which 
of the two *twere beſt to take; ſuch a thi 

as this might perhaps happen to Hercules, a 
Son of Jupiter, but not to us, who imitate 
thoſe we like beſt, and are inclin'd to follow 
their Ways and Studies. But the Generality 
of us, tinctur'd with Inſtructions inſtill'd into 
us by our Parents, are inſenſibly led to an Af- 
fection for their Cuſtoms and Methods. Others 
are carried away by the Stream of popular 
Judgment, and like thoſe things moſt, which 
the major Part thinks beſt. Some nevertheleſs, 


whether from 2 certain Felicity, or Goodneſs 


of Diſpoſition, or Inſtitution of Parents, have 
taken a right Courſe of Life. x 

But thoſe of all are the moſt difficult to be 
found, who having the Advantage either of an 
exalted. Genius, or of noble Improvements of 
Learning and Education, or both together, 
have withal had Time to deliberate what 
Courſe of Life they ſhould principally chuſe to 
follow; in which Deliberation, all our deba- 
ting muſt he call'd home to each Man's pecu- 
liar Nature and Diſpoſition. 

Next to Nature, Regard muſt be had to 
each Man's Fortune, in Exit upon a Courſe 
of Life; but more eſpecially. to Nature: For 
ſhe is much firmer, and more conſtant; ſo that 
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for Fortune to combar Nature, would be as if 
a mortal Power ſhould contend with an im- 
mortal. | 

The Man then, that has conform'd all his 
Deliberations about a Courſe of Life, to the 
Inclinations of his own uncorrupted Nature, 
[that is, he that has pitch'd upon a Courſe of Life 
conformable to his own Inclinations, provided thoſe 
Inclinations are not vicious | muſt be ſure to keep 
conſtantly to that Courſe, unleſs perchance he 
find himſelf miſtaken in his Choice. And in 
that Caſe (for ſuch a Caſe is poſſible) there 
muſt be a Change made of his Ways and Man- 
ners. And if a ſeaſonable Conjuncture of the 
Times favours ſuch a Change, it will be more 
eaſily and commodiouſly wrought; but if not, 
it muſt be introduc'd gradually and inſenſibly, 
according to what wile Men have deliver'd of 
Friendſhips that diſpleaſe, and that we do not 
{o well approve of; That 'tis more decent to 
unſtiteh them by little and little, than to cut 
them off all of a ſudden. But when we have 
once aſ[ter'd our Courſe, we muſt be infinitely 
careful to make it appear, that we have done it 
upon good and weighty Reaſons. Now where- 
as I have (in what is aforeſaid) propounded 


the Imitation of our Predeceſſors; let this Ex- D. 
ception firſt be underſtood, that I do not ad- El, 
viſe an Imitation of them in their Vices; nor me 
again, where our Nature or Conſtitution is for 
ſuch, as not to admit of an Imitation of them anc 
in ſome certain Things: As the Son of Afri- ſet 


canus the Elder, could not, by reafon 2 
SY | | ra- 
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Crazineſs of his Body, be ſo like his Father, 
as the other was like his. Wherefore, if a 
Man be not in Condition to plead at the Bar, 
to harangue the People, or to conduct Armies, 
he'll be oblig'd yet ro perform thoſe Duties 
that are in his Power; as the Offices of Juſtice, 
Faith, Liberaliry, Modeſty, Temperance; to 
the end that what he is defective in, may be 
the leſs requir'd of him. Now the nobleſt In- 
heritance that can be left by a Father to a Son, 
and, more excellent than any Patrimony, is the 
Renown of his Virtues and glorious Actions; 


+ which to be a Diſgrace to, muſt be look'd up- 


on as abominable and impious. 


— 


Cray. X XXIV. Et quoniam, &c. 


The reſpective Daties belonging to each Age. The 
Duties of Magiſtrates, private Citizens, and 
Strangers. 


N regard there are ſeveral Duties allotted 
to ſeveral Ages, and thoſe of a young Man 
are different from - thoſe of an old, I muſt add 
ſomething alſo upon this Diſtinction. Ir is the 
uty then of a young Man to reverence his 
Elders, and to make clioice of the beſt and 
moſt approved 5 them, to depend upon 
for Counſel and Direction: For the Ignorance 
and Inexperience of Youth ſhauld be tix'd and 
ſet right by the Prudence of the Aged. 
Bb 3 Bur 
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But above all things, this Age ſhould be re- 


ftrain'd from looſe and wanton Pleaſures, and 
trained up in laborious Exerciſes, and to a pa- 
tient enduring of Fatigues and Toils, both of 
Body and Mind; to the end their Vigor and- 
Induſtry may appear in diſcharging the Duties 
as well of War as Peace. 

And even when they have a Mind to relax, 
and to give themſelves a Liberty, let them 
have a care of Intemperance, and keep an 
Eye ſtill ro Modeſty ; which will be the more 
eaſily attain'd, if they would be content to 
have their Seniors with them at ſuch Inter- 
vals. | 

As for Men in Years, it ſeems convenient for 
them to abate the Labours of the Body, and 
even to increaſe the Exerciſes of the Mind. 
Their chief Buſineſs muſt be, to be aſſiſting 

all they car to their Friends, and to the younger 
Sort, but principally to the Commonwealth, 
by their Advice and Wiſdom. But above all 
things, old Age ſhould have a care not to 
give itſelf up to Drowfineſs, Liſtleſneſs, and 
Sloth. And for Luxury, as it is reproachful 
and diſhonourable to any Age, ſo is it ſcanda- 
lous in old Age. But if the Intemperance of 
Luſt too he added to it, the Miſchief is 
double, both in regard of the Infamy which 
it reflects upon Age itſelf, and in authorizing 
young Men to be more impudently lewd. 

It would not be impertinent neither, to ſpeak 
ſomething here of the Duties of Magiſtrates, 
of private Citizens, and Strangers. The Ma- 

giſtrate's 
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iſtrate's Part then, is to conſider himſelf as 
the Repreſentative of the City, and that he is 
oblig'd ro uphold the Honour and Dignity of 


ir, to preſerve the Laws, to render Juſtice to 


every body, and to remember that theſe things 


are committed to his Charge as a Truſtee. Ir 


is the Part of a private Man, to live upon the 
Level, and to ſubmit to the ſame Laws with 
his Fellow-Citizens, without being baſe and ab- 
ject, or ſetting up himſelf above his due Height: 
Laſtly; to inrend ſuch things as are for the 
Honour and Peace of the Commonwealth. 
For this is the Man that we uſually eſteem and 
call a worthy Citizen. Now for a Stranger 
and Sojourner, tis his Duty to mind his own 
Buſineſs only, and not to ſet up for a judge 
and Examiner of other People's, and by no 
means to be curious in prying into the Secrets 
of a State, which no way concerns him. Thus 
in effect our Duties will be found to ſtand, 
when it ſhall come to be examin'd, what is 
becoming and fit, under the ſeveral Circum- 
ſtances of Perſans, Times, and Ages. But 
there is nothing ſo graceful, as to behave our 
ſelves equally and ſteadily in all our Actions 
and Counſels. 
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Cray, XXXVI. Cum autem pulchri- 


tudinis, &c. 


To Kinds of Beauty. Aſedtation odious. Rules 
about Cloaths, Walking, &c. A Mean does 
beſt. The Motions of the Soul twofold. 


Here being two Kinds of Beauty, in the 

one of which is Sweetnels, in the other 
Dignity z the former we ſhould look upon as 
belonging to the Women; and the latter to 
the Men. Wherefore let all Unmanlineſs of 
Dreſs be remov'd from the Body; and the like 
Fault alſo in Geſture and Motion be avoided. 
For both the Dancing-School Movements are 
many times very affected and odious; and ſome 
fooliſh Geſtures of our Stage-Players fail not 
to give Diſguſt: And in each of theſe Kinds, 
what is natural, and as it ſhould be, is com- 
mended. 
Nov the Beauty of Dignity is to be main- 
tain'd by a good Complexion; and that Com- 
plexion by the Exerciſe of the Body. And to 
all this we ſhould keep our ſelves near and 
cleanly; not to the Degree of Niceneſs and 
Affectation, but only ſo as to avoid aclowniſh, 
rude, and diſreſpectful Neglect. And the ſame 
Rule we ſhould obſerve in our Cloaths: In 
which Particular, as in moſt other Caſes, a 
Mediocrity does beſt. 
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We ſhould take care alſo, in our Gate, that 
we neither uſe an effeminate Slownels, as if we 
were officiating at a Solemnity; nor yet an 
over-great Haſtineſs and Hurry in our Speed; 
which occaſions Panting, Change of Counte- 
nance, and Diſtortions of the Face, which are 
great Arguments of Unſteadineſs. But we 
muſt take much more Pains yet, to keep the 
Motions of the Soul in a Conformity to Na- 
ture; which we ſhall compaſs, if we rake care 
to preſerve our ſelves from falling into Pertur- 
bations and violent Diſorders from Exceſs of 
Fear, and if we diligently attend to a Conſer- 
vation of Decorum. Now the Motions of the 
Soul are twofold z ſome are of Thought, and 
others of Appetite. Thought is chiefly con- 
verſant in ſearching and finding out of the 
Truth: Appetite: puſhes a Man forward to 
Action. We muſt be careful therefore to em- 
ploy the Thought upon the worthieſt Objects, 
— to keep the Appetite in Subjection to Rea- 
On. 7 | 
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Cx ar. XXXVII, XXXVIIL - Et quo- 
niam magna vis, Sc. 


Of Rhetorick and familiar Diſcourſe, 


Wis the Power of Speech is great, 


and of two Sorts; the one a Speech 


ot Contention, -the other of common Diſ- 


courſe: Be That aſſign'd to the Bar, to Ha- 
rangues, to the Senate; and let This run about 
in private Companies, in Conferences, and 
friendly Meetings. Let it follow us alſo to our 
Entertainments. The Maſters of Rhetorick 
have given Precepts for the former, but we 
have none for the latter; altho', for ought I 
know, that might be done too. But Students 
will find Maſters; but the Buſineſs is, there's 
no body that ſtudies this. All Places ſwarm 


with Rhetoricians; altho', for what concerns 


Words and Periode, the ſame Rules would 
ſerre for ordinary Converſation. 

Bur as the Voice is the Utterer and Diſco- 
verer of Speech, and two things are aim'd at 
therein, Clearneſs, and Sweetneſs; we muſt 
ſtand wholly indebred to Nature for them 
both; and yet Exerciſe and Practice will im- 


prove the one, and the Imitation of diſtinct 


and ſmooth Speakers the other. Twas this 
alone that gave the Catuli the Reputation for 
Men of exquiſite Judgment in 3 tho? 
they were learned Men, 'tis true, but fo 3 
| | Others 
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others too. But theſe were look'd upon as the 
greateſt Maſters of the Latin Tongue. Their 
Voice was ſweet; their Pronunciation neither 


too broad and open, nor yet muffled betwixt 


the Teeth; ſo that it was both intelligible, 
and without Affectation; the Tone without 
Force, and neither too faint nor too ſhrill. 

L. Craſſus's Style was more copious, and 
full as elegant; but for well-ſpeaking the Catuli 
had as great a Reputation as he. Now for 
Sharpneſs, and Pleaſure of Wit, Cæſar, the 
Brother of the Elder Catulus, went beyond 
them all; inſomuch that in his ordinary Diſ- 
courſe, he ſurpaſs'd the Strains of others even 
in their Pleadings at the Bar. 

Let our familiar Speech then be ſuch, where- 
in the Followers of Socrates excel moſt; gentle 
and eaſy, and in no wiſe ſtiff or ſtubborn: Let 
it be alſo pleaſant and entertaining: And let 
him be ſure nor to exclude others, as if he was 
enter'd upon a Poſſeſſion of his own; but as 
in other Things, ſo in Converſation, not to 
think it hard for every Man to rake his Turn. 

And ler him conſider, in the firſt Place, the 
Subject Matter of the Diſcourſe: If it be 
ſerious, let him handle it ſeriouſſy; if jocoſe, 
pleaſantly. But above all things, he muſt be 
careful in the Government of his Speech, not 
to diſcover any Viciouſneſs in his Manners; 
which uſually appears in nothing more, than 
by an Eagerneſs in detrafting from thoſe that 
ure abſenr, either by way of Ridicule, or by 
ſevere, reproachful, contumelious * 

| Now 
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Now the ordinary Matter of familiar Diſ- 
courſe, is either about domeſtick Affairs, or 
about the Republick, or about Studies and 
Learning. We ſhould take care therefore, that 
our Talk, tho' it has begun to ramble to other 
things, be ferch'd back _ to theſe, bur (till 
with regard to the Occaſion : For we are not 
all pleas'd with the ſame Things, nor art all 
Times, nor in an equal Degree. Ir ſhould 
be conſider d likewiſe, how far our Diſcourſe 
may be agreeable; and as we begin it upon 
Reaſon, ſo we muſt not continue it beyond 
Meaſure. 

Bur as in the general Conduct of our Lives, 
it is laid down as a very good Rule, that we 
ſhould keep our ſelves clear from Perturbations, 
that is, from any violent Motions of the Soul, 
rebelling againſt Reaſon: So ſhould our Speech 
be free from ſuch Motions, and diſcover nei- 


ther Anger, nor any intemperate Deſire, nor 
Sloth, nor Lazineſs, nor any ſuch thing. We 


ſhould be very careful alſo to poſſeſs the Com- 
pany we converſe withal, with an Opinion of 
the Reſpect and Love that we have for them. 
There are Occaſions alſo, ſometimes, where- 
in Com becomes neceſſary, in which we 
may be allow'd, perhaps, a more than ordi- 
nary Contention of Voice, and a ſharper Seve- 
rity of Words. However we muſt be careful 
{till that we do not diſcover any Paſſion here; 
but we are to proceed to this Kind of Chaſtiſe- 
ment, as we do to Burning and Scarifying, 
rarely, and unwillingly; nor ever at all, but 
upon 
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upon Neceſſity, and when there is no other 
Remedy. Let Anger however keep its Di- 
ſtance, with which nothing can be done well, 
nothing conſiderately. But for the generality, 
we may ule a temperate and a mild way of 
Rebuke, but ſtill accompanied with Gravity, 
in ſuch manner as to uſe Severity, and at the 
fame time to avoid Reproach. Nay, and 
whatſoever Sharpneſs the Reproof may carry, 
it muſt be fignity'd, that the only thing in- 
rended by it, was the Good of the Perſon fo 
reprov'd. 

Furthermore, it will become us alſo, in our 
Conteſts, even with our greateſt Enemies, tho” 
we receive Language unworthy of us, yet to 
preſerve a Gravity, and to baniſh Paſſion. 
For whatſoever we do in Diſtemper, can nei- 
ther be done orderly, nor be approv'd by thoſe 
that are Witneſſes to the doing of it. 

It is an unſeemly thing likewiſe for a Man 
to talk of himſelf, eſpecially things that are 
not true; and, with the boaſting Soldier, to 
make himſelf the Jeſt of the Company. 


Cn. 
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Cnae. XXXIX. Et quoniam, Cc. 


Of Buildings and Palaces. Keep the Expence 
| . within Compaſs. 


Bes to go through all the Points of De- 


ſign) I muſt fay ſomething alſo, about 
what Kind of Houſe I ſhould think fit for a 
Perſon of Honour and Conſideration. 

No the End or Intent of a Houſe is Uſe, 
to which the Draught or Deſign in building 
mult be ſuited : Bur yet there ſhould be ſome 
Care taken of Magnificence and Convenience. 
J have been told of Cx. Octavius (the firſt Con- 
ful of that Family) that he was honour'd for a 
noble and magnificent Pile that he built upon 
the Palatine-Hill; which, as every body came 
to ſee it, was thought to have voted its Owner 
{being but a new Man) into the Conſulſhip. 
Scaurus afterwards cauſed that to be demoliſh'd 
for the Enlargement of his own. Thus the 
former brought che -Conſulſhip firſt into his 
Family; and the latter, though the Son of a 
very great and eminent Perſon, brought into a 
Houle enlarg'd, nor only a Repulſe, but Igno- 
miny and Ruin. Ir does well alſo to have the 
Dignity of the Man adorn'd by the Houſe, 
and not to be ferch'd altogether from the 
Houſe; nor ſhould the Maſter be grac'd by 
the Houſe, hut the Houle by the Maſter. And 
as in other Caſes a Man mult have a Reſpect, 

2 Ee not 


cency and Duty, (as that at leaſt is my 
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not only to himſelf, but alſo to others: So in 
the Houſe of a Perſon of eminent Condition, 
where many Gueſts are to be received, and 
Multitudes of all Sorts to be admitted, there 
muſt care be taken that it be large enough; 
otherwiſe a large Houſe is often a Diſparage- 
ment to the Maſter, if there be no body in it, 
and eſpecially if it us'd to be frequented un- 
der a former Poſſeſſor. For 'tis an odious 
thing to have People cry, as they go al 

Here s the old Houle, but where's the old Maſter? 


Ab! good old Houſe, alas! thy preſaut Lord 
Isn't like thy former one : 


Which may juſtly be ſaid of many in theſe 
Times. 

Care ſhould be taken, eſpecially whena Man 
builds himſelf, not to laſh out into Expence 
and Magnificence; as a thing of very ill Con- 
ſequence, even in the Example: For the Ge- 
nerality of People are ſtrongly inclin'd to imi- 
rate, eſpecially in this Kind, the Actions of 
the Great ones. Where, for Example, is the 
Man that emulates the great Lucullus in his Vir- 
tue? Whereas, how many have imitated the 
Splendor of his Villa's? To which there cer- 
tainly ought to be ſome Bounds fer, and thoſe 
to be according to the Rules of Moderation; 
and that Moderation muſt be referr'd to the 
Uſe, Ornament, and Convenience of Life. 
But enough of this. 
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C RA. XL. Talis eſt igitur, &c. 


Indecencies in reſpect of Time and Place. The 
Niceties of Converſation. 


E ought to obſerve ſuch a kind of Re- 
gularity and Order in our Actions, 

that, as in a well-govern'd coherent Diſcourſe, 
ſo in Life, all the Parts may be equal, and cor- 


reſpondent one ta another. For it is unſeemly, 


and very groſs, in a ſerious Affair, to uſe the 
Language of a Feaſt, or to bring in ſome ſoft 
delicate Diſcourſe. It was well ſaid of Pericles - 
having Sopbocles the Poet joined with him in 
the Office of Prætor, and they being met once 
about ſome Buſineſs of their Office, there hap- 
pen'd to paſs by a beautiful Boy; Mat a deli- 
cate Child is there, ſays Sophocles ! Brother, ſays 
Pericles, a Pretor's Eyes ſhould be as abſtinent 
as bis Fingers. Now had Sophocles ſaid the ſame 
thing, at a Time when they were chuſing 


Wreſtlers, the Rebuke had not been juſt; ſo 


ogy is the Conſideration of Time and 
lace. For Example; ſhould a Man, when 
he was going to plead a Cauſe, upon a Journey, 
or in Walking, be ſtudying and muſing with 
himſelf, no body could blame him: But ſhould 
he do the fame thing at an Entertainment, 
he would be thought rude, in not diſtinguiſh- 
ing of Times. 


3 | | Now 
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Now for thoſe things which notoriouſly of- 
fend againſt the Rules of good Breeding, as 
for a Man to ſing in the Forum, or any other 
groſs Abſurdity, theſe cafily appear; nor is 
there much need of Caution or Precept in the 
Caſe. But thoſe that are thought ſlight minute 
Faults, and which are not perceivable to many, 
theſe are the Points that we ſhould be more 
eſpecially careful to avoid. As in muſical In- 
ſtruments, let them be never ſo little out of 
Tune, yet a skilful Ear takes notice of it; ſo 
ſhould we take care in Life, left there happen 
to be any Diſconſonancy ; and that ſo much 
the more, as a Concent of Actions is of greater 
Conſequence and Value than that of Sounds. 


2 
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Cray, XLI. Non eſt incommodum. 
quale quodq; . &c. 


By obſerving others We may reform our ſelves. 
Great Virtues @ Priuilege ta ſome Miſtakes. 


Oward the better underſtanding of our 

Duty, it may not be amiſs to begin our 
Obſervations abroad; and to avoid that in 
our ſelves, which is misbecoming in others. 
For ſo it is, (I cannot tell how it comes about) 
that we are better at ſpying out our Neigh- 
bours Faults, than our own ; Therefore the 
beſt Method to teach Children to do better, 
is for their Maſters to mimick their Faults, by 
Co way 
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way of Correction. It would not be amiſs 
neither, in order to determine our Choice in 
doubtful Caſes, to conſult Men of Learning 
or Experience, and to enquire what their Opi- 
nion is of any Kind of Duty. For as Painters 
and Statuaries, nay, and Poets too, are each 
of them for having their Works view'd and 
conſider'd by the People, in order to correct 
the Faults that are generally found in em, and 
take Advice upon what's amiſs, both with 
themſelves and others; ſo ſhould we be in- 
duced to the doing or not doing, to the 
changing or correcting of abundance of 
Things, by the Judgment of other People. 
Now as for thoſe things that are ſettled by 
Cuſtom and civil Conſtitutions, twould be 
needleſs to give any Directions about them; 
for the Matter itſelf is a Direction. Nor 
ſhould any one be led into ſuch a Miſtake, as 
ro imagine, that, becauſe Socrates or Ariſtip- 
pus have done or ſaid any thing contrary to 
Rule and receiv'd Cuſtom, this authorizes 
him to the ſame Licenſe: For thoſe Perſons 
purchas'd this Privilege by great and more 
than human Qualifications. ih 


Cup. 
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Cxae. XLII. Jam de artificiis, &c. 


Of Trades: Which are creditable, and which 
not. 


OW as for Trades, and the Ways of get- 
ting Money, which are to be reckon'd 
liberal, and which ſordid; this is the Sum of 
what I have heard. In the firſt place, thoſe 
Trades are diflik'd which carry along with 
them a general Odium; as that of Cuſtom- 
Houſe Officers, and Uſurers. The Trades 
alſo of all Mercenaries, where we pay for the 
Work, and not for the Art, are' to be losk'd 
upon as illiberal and ſordid. For their very 
recciving a Reward for their Labour, is like 
covenanting for Slavery, by taking of Earneſt. 
They likewiſe are to be accounted ſordid, who 
buy things of Merchants, to ſell again imme- 
diately : For they get nothing, unleſs they lye 
luſtily ; and nothing is more bale than Lying. 
And fo for all Mechanicks, they are engag in 
a mean Sort of Calling: For a Work- houſe 
can have nothing in it that is genteel. And 
thoſe Trades are by no means to be approv'd 
of, that miniſter to Pleaſure; Fiſnmongers, 
Butchers, Cooks, Poulterers, as Terence has it. 
Add to thoſe, if you pleaſe, Perfumers, 
Dancers upon the Stage, and the whole My- 
ſtery of Gaming. But for Profeſſions either of 
any conſiderable Skill, or of extraordinary Uſe- 
x Cc2 flulness, 
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fulneſs, as Phyſick, Architecture, the furniſhing 
of good Inſtructions, theſe are creditable Em- 
ployments in thoſe whoſe Rank and Condition 
they ſuit with. And then for Merchandizing, 
the driving of a petty Trade that way mult 
be reckon'd mean and ſordid. . But if it be 
large and extenſive, — great Quantities 
of Goods from all Parts, and parcelling them 
out again to abundance of People, without 
Lying; it is not very much to be blamed. 
Nay, if being ſated, or contented rather, with 
its Gains, as it has many a time put in from 
the Sea to its Port, ſo now it retreats from the 
very Port to the Country, and its Poſſeſſions 
there; it ſeems to have a very juſt Title even 
to our Commendations. But of all the Me- 


thods of Gain, there is no one better, no one 


more profitable, no one more agreeable, no 
one more worthy of a Man, and a Gentleman, 
than * yrs Concerning which, becauſe 
I have ſaid enough in my Cato Major, you ſhall 
borrow from thence what's fir to be (aid upon 


AP. 
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Cuæx. XLIII. Forum autem ipſorum, 


Sc. 


Of two Duties, which to chuſe. The Offices that 
' ſpring from the Good of human Society, more 
agreeable to Nature than thoſe of Knowledge. 


FA EF thoſe very things which are honeſt, 

there may often happen a Competition 
and Compariſon ; as of two honeſt things, 
which is the honeſterz a Point omitred by 
Pan#tius. For fince all Honeſty flows from 
four Heads; one, which is that of Know- 
ledge; the other, Juſtice ; the third, Cou- 


rage; and the fourth, Moderation: Theſe, 


in our Determination of Duty, muſt neceſſa- 
rily be compar'd together. I am of Opinion 
therefore, that the Offices that ſpring from the 
Good of human Society, are more agreeable 
to Nature than thoſe of Knowledge; which 
may be prov'd by this Argument; Thar if a 
wiſe Man ſhonld happen upon ſuch a Sort of 
Life, as to abound in an Affluence of all 
things, and to be at | ym Leiſure to conſi- 
der with himſelf, and contemplate all things 
whatſoever that are worth the knowing; yet 
if he was to live altogether in Solitude, fo as 
never to ſee the Face of haman Creature, he 
would march off, and bid adieu to Life. Again, 
where's the Man that is ſo tranſported with a 
Deſire of piercing into and underſtanding the 
Nature oft things, that if, in the midſt of his 

Cc 3 | Re- 
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Reſearches and Contemplations of things moſt 
worthy of Knowledge, any ſudden Danger and 
Peril ſhould happen to his Country, which he 
was able to ſuccour and relieve; Where's the 
Man, I fay, that would not leave and throw 
all aſide, even tho' he thought he could num- 
ber the Stars, or take the Dimenſions of the 
Univerſe? And the ſame thing would he do, 
in caſe of Danger to a Parent, or Friend; 
which gives us to underſtand, that the Studies 
and Duties of Knowledge are to give way to 
the Offices of Juſtice and Charity, than which 
nothing ought to be of greater and nearer Con- 
cern to Man, * 1 


od 2 —_— — — 


Cuxr. XLIV. Atque illi, &c. 


The Search of Truth ſerviceable to the 5 ociety of 
Mankind.” 


AY thoſe Men, whoſe Studies and whole 
Life has been taken up in the Purſuit 
ot Knowledge, haye not however withdrawn 
themſelves from promoting the Intereſts and 
Conveniencies of Mankind. For They have 
alſo train'd up many to be better Citizens, and 
to be more ſerviceable to their ſeveral States; 
as Lyſis the Pythagorean Epaminondas the The- 
ban, and Plato Dion of Syracuſe; and ſo of di- 
vers others: And I my ſelf, whatever Service 
have done the Republick (if ar leaſt I _ 

one 
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done any) enter'd upon its Affairs furniſh'd 
thereunto, and accompliſh'd by Books and 
Maſters. s. . 

Nor do they inſtruct and teach the Lovers of 
Learning during their Lives only, and whilſt 
they are here with us; but obtain the ſame 
End in their Graves too, by the learned Diſ- 
courſes they leave behind them; for they have 
not ſlipt any one Point appertaining to the 
Laws, Manners, and Diſcipline of the Com- 
monwealth; ſo that they ſeem to have ſacri- 
ficed their Leiſure to our Buſineſs. And thus 
the very Men themſelves, that have applied 
themſelves entirely to the Studies of Learning 
and Wiſdom, turn their Underſtanding and 
One principally to the Benefit of Man- 

ind, 

And for this Reaſon a copious Eloquence, 


joined with Prudence, is better than the moſt 


acute Thinking without Eloquence; becauſe 
Thinking only circulates within itſelf, where- 
as Eloquence takes in thoſe with whom we are 


joined in the ſame Society. 


In like manner Greatneſs of Soul, without 
a Regard to Society and human Conjunction, 
muſt be a kind of ſavage and outragious Bru- 
tality. Conclude we then, that the preſerving 
this Society and Union amongſt Men, is pre- 
ferable to the Study of Knowledge. Nor is it 


true, what ſome affirm, that upon the account 


of the Neeeſſities of Life, becauſe we were 
not able, without the Help of others, to ob- 
tain and effect the things that Nature deſir'd, 

Cc 4 there» 
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therefore Men enter'd into Communities and 
Societies: And that if all the Neceſſaries and 
handſome Conveniencies of Life were ſupplied 
us by Providence without our Care, then every 
great and exalted Genius would throw aſide 

manner af Buſineſs, and wholly deliver 
himſelf up to the attaining of Knowledge and 
Science. But this is not ſo; for he would both 
fly Solitude, and ſeek a Companion in his Stu- 
dies: He would be deſirous both to teach and 
to learn, both to hear and to ſpeak. Where- 
fore, every Duty that tends to the Defence 
and Support of the Union between Man and 
Man, and of Society, ought to take place of 
that Duty that conſiſts in Knowledge and 


Science. 
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Cicero gives the — * why he applies himſelf to 
the Study of Philoſophy. 


HO” a great many have been excited 
by my Books to the Love not only 
of Reading; but of Writing alſo; 


yet I am afraid ſometimes, left 

the Name of Philoſophy ſhould be diſtaſtful to 
ſome honeſt Men, and they ſhould wonder at 
me for beſtowing ſo much Labour and Time 
upon it. But for my own part, ſo long as the 
mmonwealth was in thoſe Hands, to which 
ſhe had entruſted herſelf, all my Cares and 
Thoughts were directed that way: But when 
2 one 


Ul 
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one Mar graſp'd all, and there was no- Plaec 
for Counſel ar Authority, (thoſe extraomlinary 
Men being gone too, that had been my Part- 
ners in the Charge of the Government) I nei- 
ther abandon'd my ſelf to an anxious and irk- 
ſome Melancholy (which would have. deſtroy'd 
me, if I had not reſiſted it) nor on the other 
hand, to Pleaſures unworthy a Man of Edu- 
cation. Oh! that the Repuplick had conti- 
nued in the State ſhe began th be in, and had 
not fallen into thofe Hands that ſought not ſo 
much the Change of Affairs, as the total Ruin 
of them! For, I'irft, As I was wont, while 
the Commonwealth was ſtanding, I ſhould 
ſpend more Time in Acting than in Writing? 
And, Secondly, W hat I did write, would not 
be what I do at preſenf, but my own Acts or 
Memoirs, as I have often done. But when the 
State, which had been wont to take up all m 
arc, Thoughts, and Time, was utterly dif- 
folv'd, and funk into nothing, thoſe Studies, 
to be ſure, of the Bar, and of the Senate- 
Houle, took their Reſt. Nou my Mind. not 
being able to lie idle, having been convetſant 
in theſe Studies from my Youth up, I thought it 
the honeſteſt Diverſion ofmy Troubles, rg be- 
rake my ſelf again to Philoſophy: Upon which: 
tho' I had ſpent a good deal of Time when I. 
was young, for the Improvement of my Mind, 
aſter I came once to puſh for Offices and Pre- 
ferments, and dedicated my (elf wholly to the 
Government, I had ſo much Time only left 


for Pluloſopby, as could be ſpared from 2 
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c Buſineſs of my Friends and the Publick; and 
y all that was ſpent in reading too, for I had no 
- Leiſure to write. | | 


= * * 4 
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er Cuar. II. Maximis igitur, &c. 

[= | 

: . The Praiſe of Philoſophy. 

g bi #24 4 ; 
o N the midſt therefore of the greateſt Cala- 
n mities, we ſeem to have gained this Ad- 
le vantage however, viz. The Writing thoſe 
d Things which our Countrymen were not ſuf- 
* ficiently acquainted with, tho' fande worth 
t the knowing. For (in the Name of all the 
Jo Gods!) -what is there. more deſirable” than 
e Wiſdom? What more excellent? What more 
y uſeful to a Man? What more worthy of him? 
{= Thoſe then that ſcet this are called Philoſo- 
85 phers: Nor is Philoſophy, by Interpretation, 
e- any thing elſe than the Love of Wiſdom. And 
ls Wiſdom (according to the Definition of the 
nt ancient Philoſophers) is the XKnow!:dge of Di- 
it vine and Human Things, and of the Cauſes upon 
e- which theſe Things depend: The Study of which 
:h whoever finds fault with, I confeſs J don't 
1. underſtand what it is he can think commenda- 
d, ble. For whether a Man ſeeks the Entertain- 
e- ment of his Mind, or the allaying of his 
ne Cares, what can be compared with the Stu- 
ft dies of thoſe Men, who are always enquiring 
he aftcr ſomething that tends and conduces to the 
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Welfare and Happineſs of Life? Or if we 
have any Regard for Virtue. and Conſtancy, 
either this is the Art, or there is none at all, 
of obtaining them. To ſay there is no Art in 
the moſt important things, when none of the 
moſt trivial is without Art, is a Speech beco- 
ming thoſe that talk without thinking, and are 
miſtaken in Matters of the greateſt Weight. 
And if there be any Diſcipline of Virtue, 
where ſhall we look for it, if we forſake this 
Study? 


— 


3 


Cray. III, IV, V. Quæ ad vitam ho- 
minum tuendam pertinent, Sc. 


The Diviſion of things that are profitable and 
burtful to Men. One Man the greateſt Bene- 
fit or Miſchief to another. Jas | 


HE things appertaining to the Support 
of human Lite, are partly Inanimate; 


fuch as Gold, Silver, the Productions of the 
Earth, and other ſuch like: Partly Animate, 
and endued with Impulſe and Appetite. Of 
theſe ſome are Unreaſonable, others Reaſonable. 
The Unreaſonable are Horſes, Oxen, and 
other Sorts of Cattle; and Bees, whoſe Labour 
produces and makes ſomething for the Uſe of 

Man's Life: And then for Reaſonable, they 
are of two Kinds; one of Men, the other 
of the Gods. Piety and Sanctity will render 

the Gods propitious; and next ro the Gods, 
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it is in the Power of Men to be moſt benefi- 

cial to one another. And thoſe things that 
are hurtful and prejudicial fall under the ſame 
Diviſion. But in regard the Gods are pre- 
ſumed to do no Harm, theſe being excepred, 
tis ſuppoſed that Men do moſt Hurt to Men. 
For the very inanimate things we ſpeak of, are 
moſt of them the Effects of human Induſtry 
and Labour, which we could neither procure 
without manual Labour and Art, nor could we 


make uſe of them without human Application. 


For there could be no ſuch thing as Phyſick, 
nor Navigatiou, nor Agriculture, nor the 

28 in and preſerving of our Corn and 
other Fruits, without the Service of Men. 
And then for the exporting thoſe Commo- 
dities with which we abound, importing ſuch 
as we want, 'tis certain there could be nothing 
of this, if Men did not do theſe Offices. 
And in like manner neither could Stones be 
hewn out of the Earth for our neceſſary Uſe; 
nor Iron, Braſs, Gold, Silver, that were 
deeply lodg'd, be fetch'd up, without the La- 
bour and Hand of Man. But for Houſes both 
to defend us from the Severity of Cold, and to 
aſſwage the Extremities of Heat, how could 
Mankind have been either at firſt furniſh'd 
with them, or they afterwards ſupplied, when 
they came to be laid in Ruins, either 

'Tempeſts, Earthquakes, or Length of Time, 
had not Men, . joined together in Society, 
learnt to beg Help and Afftance in ſuch kind 
of things, one of another? But the — 
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off of Waters, the Turning of Rivers, the 
Flowing of our Grounds, Moles thrown up to 
keep out the Sea, our forced Ports and Har- 
bours ; theſe things how could we have 
without the Service of Men? From which 
| Inſtances, and a Thouſand more, it evidently 
appears, that whatever Benefit and Advantage 
we reap from inanimate things, we could not 


flibly receive it without Manual Operation, 


and the Labour of Men. 

What Profit, in fine, or what Convenience 
could be receiv'd from Beaſts, without the 
Help of Men? For both they that firſt diſ- 
cover'd the Uſe of each Animal, were certain- 
ly Men: Nor could we, at this Day, either 

d, or break, or keep them, or reap the rea- 
ſonable Fruits and Profits of them, without 
the Service of Men: And the ſame Men both 


deſtroy thoſe Creatures that are hurtful, and 


take others that are uſeful. What ſhould I 
of thoſe innumerable Arts, without 
which there could be no tolerable living? For 
what Help could there be for the Sick ? What 
Delight for the Sound? What Food or Cloath- 
ing, if ſuch a Number of Arts did not miniſter 
unto us? Whereby the Life of Man is im- 
prov'd and rais'd, in their Manner of Feed- 
ing and Covering, ſo much above that of 
Beaſts. - i 
Then for Cities, they could neither have 
been builr, nor peopled, without a Commu- 
nity and Society of Men; from whence Laws 
and Cuſtoms have been conſtituted, their due 
8 | Rights 
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Rights equally ſer out and aſſign'd to every 
Man, and a certain regulated Form of Lite 
had down; upon which things have enſued 
Bech a Civility of Manners, and Modeſty of 
Behaviour; and it hath been brought to paſs, 
that Life hath been in a more ſecure State, and 
that by Giving and Receiving, and by Bar- 
rering and Exchanging of Goods and Conve- 
niencies, we have. wanted nothing that was 
neceſſary. | | 
We dwell longer upon this Subje& than we 
need: For who 1s there that does not clearly 
ſee that which Panætius has ſo much enlarg'd 
upon, viz. that neither General in War, nor 
Stateſman at home, could ever have atchiev'd 
any great and profitable Exploit, withour the 
Concurrence of human Endeavours? He makes 
his Inſtances in Themiſtocles, Pericles, Cyrus, A. 
geſilaus, Alexander, who could never have done 
thoſe mighty _ (he ſays) withour'the Help 
of others. He ules, in a Matter undoubted, 
Witneſſes unneceſſary, | 
And as the Advantages are great, which we 
receive by human Concert and Agreement, fo 
there is no Miſchief ſo deteſtable, which one 
Man does not bring upon another. There is 
a Tract of Dicearchus's, of the Deſiruftion f 
Man; a great and eloquent Peripatetict, 
who having ſumm'd up all the other Cauſes of 
it, as Inundations, Plagues, Deſolations, and 
even ſudden Incurſions of Multitudes of wild 
Beaſts, which, according to his Relation, have 
devour'd whole Nations; afterwards calts up 
on 
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on the other Side, how many more Men have 
been deſtroy'd by human Violence, that is, by 
Wars or Seditions, than by all the other Fam 
lities. Now, fince this is a Point out of Di 
pute, that Men do one another both the greateſt 
Good, and the greateſt Hurt, I lay down this 
to be the principal Buſineſs of Virtue, to gain 
the Affections of Men, and to engage them to 
our Service. Therefore, for the Benefits ac- 
cruing to human Life from things inanimate, 
and from the Uſe and ordering of Beaſts, theſe 
properly belong to mechanical and laborious 
Arts: But an Induſtry, and a Readineſs of In- 
clination in People to promote our Intereſt, is 
excited by the Wiſdom and Virtue of extraor- 
dinary Men, | x 


— _— — — 


CnAr. VI. Quibus autem rationi- 
nar Bt; 
Of the Means to fecure the Aﬀeftions of People. 


Fortune hath a great Siroke both in Proſperity 
and Adver ſity. 


UT of the Means whereby to- obtain this 
Faculty of gaining and ſecuring People's 
Affect ions, we will ſpeak by and by; bur it 


may be convenient to premiſe a Word or two 


firſt. That Fortune has a great Stroke on both 
Sides, whether in the Matter of Proſperity or 
Adverſity, who can be ignorant? For _ 

c 
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ſhe gives us a fair Gale, we are carried to our 
deſired Port; and when ſhe blows againſt us, 
we are run upon a Rock. This very Fortune 
therefore ſends other Caſualties very rarely; 
firſt, from inanimate Beings, Storms, Tempeſts, 
Ruins, Conflagrations z next, from Beaſts, 
Strokes, Bites, and any other kind of Vio- 
lence. Theſe Accidents then, as I ſaid, fall 
out but now and then: Bur the Overthrows 
of Armies, as of three bur very lately, and a 
great many others at ſeveral times; the Deaths 
of Commanders, as of a very great and moſt 
extraordinary Perſon but the other Day; be- 
fides, the Hate and Malice of the Multitude; 


and thereupon the frequent Expulſions, Cala- 


mities, Flights of well-deſerving Citizens: 
And on the other Side, proſperous Succeſſes, 
Honours, Commands, Victories, tho' they are 
fortuitous, yet can they on neither hand be 
brought about, without the Interpoſition of 
human Power and Induſtry. This then being 
known, we are to ſpeak of the Means where- 
by we may be able to allure and ſtir up the 
Aﬀections and Endeavours of Men to ſerve us. 
Which Diſcourſe, if it be over long, compare 
it with the great Uſefulneſs of the Subject; 
— then poſſibly *rwill be thought even too 

ort. | | 
What good Office ſoever then Men do for 
another, in order to advance him in Riches 
and Honours, they do it either upon the Ac- 
count of Good-will, when for ſome Reaſon or 
other they have a PR Affection for him; 
| or 
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or upon the Score of Reſpect, if they admire 
a Man for his Virtue, and think him worthy 
of the higheſt Fortune; or in whom they re- 
poſe Truſt and Confidence, and think able'to 
take care of their Aﬀairs; or whoſe Power 
they are afraid of; or, on the other hand, from 
whom they expect ſomething, as when Kings 
and popular Men propound Donatives : Or, 
laſtly, they are moy'd by Money and Hire; 
which is certainly the baſeſt and fouleft Conſi- 
deration, both to thoſe that are taken by it, 
and to thoſe that endeavour to fly to it: For 
Matters are at an ill paſs, when that which 
ſhould be obtain'd by Virtue is attempted by 
Money. However, fince there is ſometimes a 
Neceſſity of this Proviſion, as a Reſerve, we 
will give ſome Directions for the uſing of it 
only we will ſpeak firſt of thoſe things that 
have a nearer Affinity with Virtue. 

Furthermore, Men pur themſelves under the 
Government and Power of another for ſeyeral 
Reaſons; for they are drawn to't either by Af- 
fection, or by the Greatneſs of Obligations, 
or by the Excellency of Merit, or by Hope of 
Profit thereby, or Fear of being forced to'r, 
or inveigled by Hope of Donations and Pro- 
miſes; or, laſtly, (which we find to be a 
common Caſe in our own Republick) purely 
upon mercenary Conſiderations. 
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SELECT ESSAYS 


Lord BACON: 


With a CIVIL CRHARACTER of 


Julius and Auguſtus Cæſar, 
By the ſame AuTHoR. 
Intended to be tranſlated into Latin by the 

Scholar, and then to be compared with that 


of the Author, to which they are fitted; 
and which ſeems to be good and proper. 


. Of DEATH. 


EN fear Death, as Children fear to 
go in the dark. And as that natural 
car in Children is increaſed with 

frightful Tales, ſo is the other alſo. Certainly 
the Meditation of Death as the Wages of Sim, 
Ddz2 and 
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and a Paſſage to another Life, is pious and 
wholſome ; but the Fear of it, as it is a Debt 
of Nature, is weak and vain. Vet in religi- 
ous Meditations there is ſometimes an Alloy of 
Vanity, and of Superſtition too. Tis adviſed 
in ſome of the Friars Books, that treat of Mor- 
tiEcation, that a Man ſhould think with him- 
ſelf what the Pain is when even the leaſt Joint 
of a Einger is tortur'd and thereby judge how 
great the Torment of Death is, when the 
whole Body is corrupted and diſſolved; when 
yet Death many times paſſes with leſs Pain 
than is felt in the Torture of a Limb: For the 
moſt vital Parts are not the quickeſt of Senſe. 


And by him that ſpake only as a Philoſopher 


and natural Man, it was well ſaid; Pompa mor- 
tis magis terret quam mors ipſa. Groans and 
Sobs, Convulfions, Paleneſs of Viſage, Friends 
weeping, Funeral Obſequies, and the like, 
theſe are the things that ſhew Death terrible. 

It is very obſervable that there is no Paſſion 
of the Mind ſo weak, but it maſters and ſub- 
dues the Fear of Death. And therefore Death 
is no ſuch formidable Enemy, ſince a Man has 


ſo many Champions about him, that can win 


the Combat of him. Revenge triumphs over 
Death; Love flights it; Honour courts it; 
Fear of Diſgrace chuſes it; Grief flies to it; 
Fear anticipates it. . Nay, we read that after 
DOtbo the Emperor had {lain himſelf, even Pity 
(which is the tendereſt of Affections) provok'd 
many ro die with him, out of mere Compaſ- 
ſion 
Bet 8 


their Sovereign, and as the trueſt Sort 
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of Attendants. Nay, Seneca adds Niceneſs 
and Satiety : Cogita quamdiu eadem feceris; mo- 
ri velle non tantum fortis, aut miſer, ſed etiam 
faſtidioſus poteſt. “ Conſider how long you 
& have done the ſame things: A Man would 
die, though he were neither valiant nor mi- 
“ ſerable, only upon Wearineſs of doing the 
6 ſame things over and over again. 

Nor is it leſs obſeryable, how little Altera- 
tion, in a generous and brave Mind, the Ap- 
proach of Death makes: For thoſe Men bear 


the ſame Spirit even to the laſt Moment. Au- 


guſtus Ceſar died in a Compliment : Livia, con- 


Jugii noſtri memor vive, & vale. Tiberius in 


Diſſimulation: For Tacitus ſays thus of him; 
Jam Tiberium vires & corpus, non diſſimulatio, 
deſerebant, Veſpaſian in a Jeſt : For eaſing him- 
ſelf upon the Stool; Ut puto, Deus ſio. Gal- 
ba with a Sentence: Feri, fi ex re fit Populs 
Romani; holding forth his Neck at the ſame 


time. Septimius Severus in the Diſpatch of Bu- 


ſineſs: Adeſte, ſi quid mihi reſtat agendum. And 
the like of others. 
Certainly the Stoicts beſtow'd too much 
Coſt upon Death: For by their grand Prepa- 
rations againſt it, they have made it appear 
more terrible. Better he, Qui finem vite ex- 
tremum inter munera ponat nature. For 'tis as 


natural for Men to die, as to be born; and an 


Infant perhaps feels as much Pain in this, as 

the other. . * 
He that dies in the Proſecution of ſome ear- 
neſt Deſire, is like one that is wounded in hot 
D d 3 Blood, 
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Blood, who does not feel the Blow. 'There- 
fore a Mind fix'd and bent upon ſomewhat thar 
is good, ſteals from the Pains of Death. But 
when all is done, the ſweeteſt of Canticles is, 
Nunc dimittis; when a Man hath obtain'd his 
Ends, and worthy Expectations. There is 
this alſo in Death, that it opens the Gate to 
good Fame, and extinguiſhes Envy. 
Extinctus amabitur idem. 


H. Of REVENGE. 


Evenge is a kind of wild Juſtice; which 
the more it ſpreads in human Nature, 
the more ought ſevere Laws to weed it our. 
For the firſt Injury does but offend the Law ; 
but the Return of that Injury robs the Law 
entirely of its Authority. 

Certainly in revenging an Injury, a Man is 
but even with his Enemy; bur in forgiving it, 
he is ſuperior: For it is a Prince's Part to par- 
don. And Solomon, I am ſure, faith; It is the 
Glory of a Man, to paſs by an Offence. 

That which is paſt cannot be undone again 
and wiſe Men think it enough to mind things 
preſent, and to come. Therefore they trifle, 
and diſturb themſelves in vain, that buſy them- 
ſelves about paſt Matters. | 

No Man doth a Wrong for the Wrong's 
fake, but thereby ro purchaſe himſelf ſome- 
what of Profit, or Pleaſure, or Honour: 
ws 5 There- 
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Therefore why ſhould I be angry with a Man 
for loving himſelf better than me? And if any 
Man ſhould do wrong merely out of Maligni- 
ty, What then? It is but like the Thorn and 
Briar, which prick and ſcratch becauſe they 
follow their Nature. 

Revenge is ſomewhat excuſable in thoſe In- 
—— for which there is no Law to remedy: 

ut then let a Man take heed the Revenge 
ſuch as there is no Law to puniſh; elſe he dou- 
bles his own Puniſhment, and his Enemy makes 
Advantage. 

Some, when they take Revenge, are deſi- 
rous that the Parties hurt ſhould know from 
what Quarter the Miſchief came upon them. 
Doubtleſs this is the more generous Affection: 
For ſuch ſeem not to be ſo much delighted 
with the bare Revenge, as in making the Par- 
ty hurt repent of what he did. But baſe and 
malicious Natures are like the Arrow that fli- 
eth in the dark. 

Coſmus, Great Duke of Florence, had a de- 
ſperate Fling at perfidious or neglectful Friends. 
Me read (lays he) and are commanded to forgive 
our Enemies; but 'tis no where read that we are 
obliged to forgive our Friends. But the Spirit 
of Job ſpeaks better things: Sball we (ſays he) 
receive Good at God's Hands, and not alſo receive 
Evil? Which is fit to be ſaid of Friends too 
in ſome Proportion. 

This is moſt certain, that a Man that ſtu- 
dics Revenge frets his own Wounds, which 

D d 4 o0ther- 
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otherwiſe, being left to themſelyes, would heal 
and do well. 


Publick Revenges are for the moſt part for- 


tunate; as were thoſe for the Death of Cæſar; 


for the Death of Pertinax; for the Death of 
Henry the Fourth, King of France, and of ma- 
ny more. Burt in private Revenges this by no 
means holds. Nay rather, vindicative Perſons 
in a manner live the Life of Witches, who, 
as they are deſtructive to others, ſo themſelves 
generally come to an unfortunate End. 


2 
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III. of ADVERSITY. 


T was a very high and exalted Speech of 
Seneca (after the manner of the Stoicts); 
That the good things which belong to Proſperity 
are to be wiſh'd, but the good things that belong 
zo Adverſity are to be admired. Certainly, if 
that be rightly term'd a Miracle which is above 
Nature, the greateſt Miracles appear in Cala- 
Mities. 128 MF | 
There is another Speech of his yet higher 
than the former (much too high for an Hea- 


then): It is true Greatneſs to have the Frailty of 


a Man, and the Security of a God. Surely this 
Saying would have been more tolerable in Po- 
eſy, where ſuch Tranſcendencies are more al- 
low d. And the Poets indeed have been buſy 
with it; for it is in effect the thing which is 
figur'd in that ſtrange Fiction of the ancient 

2 | Poets, 
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Poets, which ſeemeth not ro be without My- 


* ſtery, nay, and to reſemble not obſcurely the 


State of a Chriſtian z namely, that of Hercu- 


tes : Who when he went to unbind Prometheus 


(by Prometheus human Nature is repreſented), 
failed the Length of the Ocean in an earthen 
Por, or Pitcher; lively deſcribing. Chriſtian 
Reſolution, that ſaileth in the frail Bark of the 
Fleſh, through the Waves of the World flow- 
ing every way about it. | 

The principal Virtue of Proſperity is Tem- 
perance; of Adverſity, Fortitude ; which in 
Morals is reputed the moſt heroical Virtue. 
Again, Proſperity belongs to the Bleſſings of 
the Old Teftament, Adverſity to the Beatitudes 
of the New; which are in Reality greater, and 
carry a clearer Revelation of the Divine Fa- 
vour. Vet, even in the Old Teſtament, if 

ou liſten to David's Harp, you'll find more 
— Airs, than triumphant ones: And 
the Pencil of the Holy Ghoſt hath more dif- 
ſuſely handled the Afflictions of Fob, than the 
Felicities of Solomon. 

Proſperity paſſes not without abundance of 
Fears and Troubles; Adverſity likewiſe is not 
without its Comforts and Hopes. Certainly, 
Virtue bears ſome Similitude to ſome precious 
Odours z which are moſt fragrant either in- 
cens'd or cruſh'd: For a proſperous Fortune 
doth beſt diſcover Men's Vices, but an adverſe 
one their Virtues. 


IV. Of 


| 
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IV. Of Paxtenrs and Cn: LDREN, 


HE Joys of Parents are ſecret, and fo 
are their Griefs and Fears. They can- 
not expreſs the one, and do not care to utter 
the other. Certainly, Children ſweeten hu- 
man Labours, but they make Misfortunes more 
bitter. They increaſe the Cares of Life, but 
they mitigate the Remembrance of Death. 
Perpetuity by Generation is common to Man 
with Beaſts; but the Memory of Merits and 
Works is peculiar to Men: And ſurely a Man 
ſhall ſee the nobleſt Works and Foundations 
to have proceeded from childleſs Men, who 
have taken care to expreſs the Images of their 
Minds, where thoſe of their Bodies have fail'd. 
So the Care of Poſterity is moſt in them that 
have no Poſterity. | 
They that are the firſt Raiſers of their Fa- 


milies, are moſt indulgent towards their Chil- 


dren: For they look upon them not only as 
the Continuance of their Species, hut of their 
Works alſo; and ſo both Children and Crea- 
tures. As | 

- 'The Degrees of Affection in Parents to- 
Wards their ſeveral Children are often unequal, 
and ſometimes unjuſt, eſpecially in the Mo- 


ther. Whence Solomon lays, A wiſe Son re- 


joiceth the Father, but à fooliſh Son is the Hea- 
wvineſs of his Mother. | 
In a Family that is fruitful and full of Chil- 
dren, a Man ſhall ſometimes ſec one or two — 
| the 
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the eldeſt reſpected, and as many of the young- 
eſt fondled: But in the midſt perhaps ſome 
that are as it were forgotten; who neverthe- 
leſs many times prove moſt towardly. 

The Illiberality of Parents in Allowance to- 
wards their Children, is a very miſchievous 
Error; for it makes them baſe- ſpirited, given 
to Shifts and Tricks, delighting in mean Com- 
pany, and more prone to Luxury when they 
come to Plenty. And therefore it does beſt, 
when Parents keep up their Authority with 
their Children, but ſlacken their Purſe. 

There's a Cuſtom (I'm ſure a very fooliſh 
one) that has prevail'd, as well with Parents as 
Schoolmaſters, - and Servants, of ſowing and 
breeding Emulations berween Brothers, during 
their Childhood; which many times end in 
Quarrels when they are Men, and diſturb Fa- 
milies. | 

The Halians make little Difference between 
Children and Nephews, or near Kinsfolks; 
but ſo they be of the Lump, they care not 
much whether they paſs through their own - 
Body or no. And, to ſpeak the Truth, in Na- 
ture 'tis much the ſame thing; inſomuch that 
we often ſce a Nephew reſemble an Uncle or 
a Kinſman more than his own Parent, accord- 
ing as the Blood happens to run. 

Let Parents take care, whilſt their Children 
are in their tender Age, what Courſe of Life 
ro fix them to; for then they are moft flexible 
and pliant. And let them not in this Choice 
too much regard the Iuclination of the _ | 

ren 
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dren themſelves, as thinking they will take 
beſt to that which they have moſt Mind to. 
It is true, if the Affection or Aptneſs of the 
Children be remarkable towards any Vocation, 
it is not good to croſs Nature or Diſpoſition: 
But generally the Precept is good, Optimum 
elige, ſuave & facile illud faciet conſuetudo. 
Chuſe the beſt, Cuſtom will make it pleaſant and 
eaſy. : | 

* Brothers are commonly fortunate, 


but ſeldom or neyer where the Elder are diſin- 


herited. 


— 


V. Of. Maxxrack and Since LIVE. 


E that hath Wife and Children, hath gi- 

ven Hoſtages to Fortune; for they are 
Impediments to great Enterprizes, whether in 
the way of Virtue or Wickedneſs. Certainly 
the nobleſt Works (as we ſaid before) and the 
teſt Merits to the Publick, have proceeded 
om the unmarried and childleſs Men; who 
both in Affection and Fortune have married 
and endow'd the Publick. Yet it ſhould ſeem 
more to ſtand to Reaſon, that thoſe that leave 
Children ſhould have the greateſt Care of fu- 
ture Times, unto' which they know they muſt 
tranſmit their deareſt Pledges. Yet there are 
ſome who, though they have no Children, are 


however careleſs of their Memory, and termi- 


nate their Thoughts with their own Lives, 
and 
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and look upon future Times as Impertinency. 
Nay, there are ſome that account Wife and 
Children but as Bills of Charges. | 
Further, there are found ſome fooliſh co- 
vetous Men, that take a Pride in having no 
Children, to the end they may be thought the 
richer. They have heard likely ſome ſay, Such 


an one is a vaſt rich Man; and others except to 


it, Yes, but he hath a great Charge of Children; 
as if this were an Abatement of his Riches. 
But the moſt ordinary Cauſe of a ſingle Life 
is Liberty; eſpecially in certain ſelf · pleaſing 
and fantaſtical Minds, which are ſo exquiſitely 
ſenſible of every Reſtraint, that they will go 
near to think their Girdles and Garters to be 
Bonds and Shackles. | 
Barchelors are beſt Friends, beſt Maſters, 


and beſt Seryants alſo, but not always beſt Sub- 


jets; for they are light to run away: And in 
truth, almoſt all Fugitives are of that Condi- 
tion, 


A ſingle Life doth well with Churchmen; 
for Charity will hardly water the Ground, 


where it muſt firſt fill a Pool. For Judges and 
Magiſtrates it is a thing indifferent for if they 
are eaſy and corrupt, you ſhall have a Servant 
five times worſe in catching at ſuch Gains, 
than a Wife. As for Soldiers, I perceive the 
Generals in their Harangue their Armies, 


commonly put them in mind of their Wives 


and Children. And I find the deſpiſing of 
Marriage amongſt the Turks embaſes the com- 
mon Soldiery. 


Cere 
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Certainly, Wife and Children are a kind of 
Diſcipline of Humanity: And ſingle Men, 
though they are many times more bountiful 
and charitable, becauſe their Fortunes are leſs 
exhauſted; yet on the other Side they are more 
cruel and hard- hearted, (good to make ſevere 
Inquiſitors) becauſe their Indulgence and Ten- 
derneſs is not ſo often called upon and excited. 

Grave Natures, led by Cuſtom, and there- 
fore conſtant, commonly make good Hus- 
bands; as is ſaid of Che, He preferr'd his old 
Woman to Immortality. N 

Chaſt Women are generally proud and fro- 
ward, as preſuming upon the. Merit of their 
Chaſtity. It is one of the beſt Bonds both of 
Chaſtity and Obedience in the Wife to the 
Husband, if ſhe think him wiſe; which ſhe 
will never do, if ſhe find him jealous. 

Wives are young Men's Miſtreſſes, 2 


nions for middle Age, and old Men's Nurſes: 


So that a Man has a Handle to marry at an 
Age. But yet he was reputed one of the Wiſe 
Men, that made Anſwer to the Queſtion, 
When a Man ſhould marry? A young Man not 
yet, an elderly Man not at all. | 
It is often-ſeen that bad Husbands have good 
Wives; whether it be that the Price of the 
Husband's Kindneſs is enhanced by the Inter- 
change or e Wives rake a Prideintheir 
Patience. But This never fails, if the bad Hus- 
bands were of their own chuſing, againſt their 
Friends Conſent; for in that Caſe they have 


always 
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always Spirit enough to make good their own 
Folly. 


— 


VI. Of BOLDNESS. 


I is a trivial Grammar-School Text, but yet 
worthy a wiſe Man's Obſervation: Demo- 
fthenes being ask'd once, What was the prin» 
cipal Qualification of an Orator? anſwer'd, 
Action. What next? Action. What next a- 
gain? Action. He ſaid it, that knew it beſt; 


and yet was not much indebted to Nature for 
' What he commended. A ſt 


\ ftrange thing ſurely, 
that That Part of an Orator which is but ſuper- 


ficial, and to be eſteem'd rather the Virtue of 


a Player, ſhould be plated ſo high above thoſe 
nobler Parts of Invention, Elocution, and the 
reſt; nay, as though it were all in all, ſhould 


almoſt alone be cried up. But the Reaſon is 


plain; for there is in human Nature generally 
more of the Fool than of the Wiſe; and there» 
fore thoſt Faculties, by which the fooliſh Part 


of Men's Minds is taken, are moſt potent of 


all, | . | 
> . Wonderful like to this, and as it were pa- 


rallel, is the Caſe of Boldneſs-in-Civil Buſine(s. 
What firſt? Boldneſs. WI 


and third? 


Boldneſs. And yet Boldneſs WA Child of Ig- 


norance, and of a baſe Nature, and far inferior 


to other Parts of Civil Science. But never- 
theleſs it faſcinates and captivates thoſe that are 
RE. | cither 
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either weak in Judgment, or fearful in Nature; 
and ſuch are the greateſt Part of Mankind. 
Nay, it prevails even with wiſe Men them- 
ſelves, when their Minds are weak. There- 
fore we ſee it hath huge Sway in Popular 
States; but with Senates and Princes evidently 
leſs. Further, when bold Perſons firſt enter 
upon Action, they can do more than after- 
— 4 3 for Boldneſs is an ill Keeper of Pro- 
miſe. 

Certainly, as there ſtep in now and then 
Mountebanks, who pretend to cure the natu- 
ral Body; ſo alſo for the politick Body there 
are not wanting Men who will undertake even 
the moſt difficult Cures; who perhaps have 
been lucky in ſome few Experiments, but ha- 
ving no Notion of the Grounds of Science, 
oftner fail. Nay, you ſhall ſee a bold Fellow 
ſometimes do Mahomet's Miracle. Mahomet 
made the People believe that he would call a 
Hill to him, and from the Top of it offer up 
his Prayers for the Obſervers of his Law. The 
People aſſembled in great Numbers: Mahomet 
call'd the Hill ro him again and again; but 
when the Hill ſtood till, he, nothing abaſh'd, 
ſays, If the Hill will not come to Mahomet, 
Mahomet will go to the Hill. So theſe Men, 
when they have taken upon themſelves mighty 
Matters, and * moſt ſhamefully in them, 
yet if they hive the Perfection of Boldncſs, 
they will make a Jeſt of the thing, giye them- 

ſelyes a Turn, and there's an End. 


Cer- 
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Certainly, to Men of great Judgment, bold 
Perſons are a Sport to behold;;. nay, and to the 


Vulgar alſo Boldneſs hath ſomething of the 


Ridiculous. For if Abſurdity be the Subject 
of Laughter, you need not doubt but great 
Boldneſs is ſeldom without ſome Abſurdity. 
Nor can there be a pleaſanter Sight hardly, 
than to ſee a bold Fellow out of Countenance. 
For that puts his Face into a moft ſhrunken 
and wooden Poſture; as it needs muſt: For in 
Baſhfulneſs the Spirits do a little go and come; 
but with bold Men, upon the like Occaſion, 
they ſtand at a Stay; like a Stale ar Cheſsz 
where it is no Mate, but yet the Game cannot 
ſtir. But this laſt were fitter for a Satire, than 
for a ſerious Obſervation. ; 


It is obſervable, that Boldneſs is ever blindz 


for it ſces no Dangers nor Obſtacles: Where» 
fore it is bad in Counſel, good in Execution. 
So that, if you would make uſe of bold Per- 
fons with Safety, you muſt not give them the 
Command in Chief; but let them be Seconds, 
and under the Direction of others. For in De- 
liberations it is good to have rs before 
our Eyes; but in Execution we ſhould ſhut 


our Eyes, unleſs the Dangers are very great. 
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VII. Of Yourn and Ao E. 


Man that is young in Years, may be old 
; in Hours, it he has loſt no Time. Bur 
this happens rarely. Youth is like the firſt 
Thoughts, not ſo wile as the ſecond. For 
there 1s a Youth in Thoughts, as well as in 
And yet the Invention of young Men 
is more lively than that of old; and Imagina- 
tions ſtream into their Minds better, and as it 
were, more divinely. _ 
Natures that have much Heat, and that are 
driven to and fro by violent Deſires and Pertur- 
bations, are not ripe for Action, till they have 
reach'd the Meridian of their Age: As we ſee 
in Julius Cæſar, and Septimius Severus: Of the 
latter of whom it is ſaid; Juventutem egit, er- 
roribus, imo furoribus plenam. And yet he was 
the famouſeſt almoſt in all the Liſt of the Em- 
But ſedate and compoſed Natures may 


flouriſh even im: Vouth. Examples of which 


are {cen in Auguſius'Ce/ar, and Coſinus Duke 

of. Florence, and ſome others. * | 
On the other Side, Heat and Vivacity, if 
they are found in old Age, make an excellent 
Compoſition for Buſineſs. Young Men are 
fitter to invent, than to judge; and good at 
Execution, rather than Counſel; and are fitter 
to be employ'd in new Projects, than in com- 
mon ordinary Buſineſs. For the Experience 
ef old Men, in things that fall within their 
Compals, 
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Compaſs, directs them; but in new things it 
leads them aſtray. * 
The Errors of young Men are often the Ru- 


in of Buſineſs : But the Errors of old Men 


amount commonly but to this, that more might 
have been done, or ſooner. Young Men in 
the Conduct and Management of Affairs em- 
brace greater things than they are able to hold; 
ſtir more than they know how to quiet again; 
fly to the End, without well conſidering the 
Degrees and Means; purſue abſurdly certain 
Rules that they have lighted upon by chance; 
uſe extreme Remedies at firſt; and, in fine, 
that which doubles Errors, will not acknow- 
ledge or retract their Errors; like ill-broken 
Horſes, that will neither ſtop nor turn. 

Men of Age object too much; are too long 
in conſulting; fear Dangers more than is ex- 
pedient; waver and are unſteady hy a too haſty 
Repentance; and very ſeldom drive Buſineſs 
home to the full Perigd, contenting themſelves 


to enjoy a Mediocrity of Succeſs. Certainly, 


it were good in Buſineſs to compound both: 
For that will be good for the preſent, to the 
end the Virtues of both Ages may correct the 
Defects of each; and good for the future, that 
young Men may learn, while Men in Age go- 
vern; and laſtly, better for the compoſing and 
quieting of external Accidents, becauſe Au- 
thority followeth old Men, and Fayour and 
Popularity Youth. + 55 4 ka 
n Morals Youth perhaps will haye the Pre- 
eminence, as old Age in Politicks. A certain 
_* = wn Rabbi 
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Rabbi upon the Text, Young Men ſhall ſee Vi- 
ſions, and your old Men ſhall dream Dreams, in- 
ferreth thus; 'That God vouchſafes young Men 
a nearer Approach to him than old Men: Be- 
eauſe Viſion is a clearer and more manifeſt Re- 
velation than a Dream. And certainly, the 
more a Man drinks of the World, the more 
he is intoxicared with it: Beſides, old Age im- 
proves rather in the Powers of the Under- 
ſtanding, than in the Virtues of the Will and 
Affections. 
There are ſome, who have an over-early 
Ripeneſs and Forwardneſs in their Youth, but 
in the Courſe of Years fade foon, and turn In- 
 fipids. Theſe are, firft, ſuch as have brittle 
Wits, the Edge whereof is ſoon turn'd; ſuch 
as was Hermogenes the Rhetorician, whoſe 
Books are exceeding ſubtil, but the Author 
foon after became ſtupid. 

A ſecond Sort is of thoſe that have ſome na- 
rural Faculties that are more becoming in 
Youth'than Age: Such as a fluent and luxu- 
nant pot tg: which is commended in a young 

t not in an old Man. Thus Cicero 
— of Hortenſius, Idem nanelut, neque idem 
decebat. 

The third is of ſuch as take too high a Strain 
at firſt ſetting out, and are endued with a Mag- 
_— above what an advanced Ape is able 

yrs, ca :- As was Scipio Africanus; of whom 
th, Ultima primis cedebant. 
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VIII. Of STvpirs and the Reading 
of Books. 


udies and Reading of Books ſerve either 
for Pleaſure of Thought, or for Ornament 
of Diſcourſe, or for Help in Buſineſs. Their 
Uſe, as to Pleaſure, is chiefly perceived in Re- 
tirement and Leiſure. As to Ornament of 
Speech, it has place as well in familiar as ſer 
Diſcourſe. And as for Help in Buſineſs, it 
tends to this, namely, the undertaking and 
diſpoſing of Affairs with more accurate Judg- 
ment. For Men expert in the Practice of At- 
fairs, are perhaps fit for the Execution of Bu · 
neſs, and in Particulars judge not amiſs: But 
Counſels and Contrivances concerning the ge- 
neral Sum of Affairs, and the Invention and 
right Adminiſtration of the · ſame, come ha 
pily from thoſe that are learned. r Dr 
To ſpend too much Time in Reading and 
Studies, is a ſpecious Kind of Sloth: To abuſe 
the ſame effeminately for Ornament, is mere 
Affectation, which betrays itſelf: And to judge 
of things according to the Rules of Art, i al- 
together the Humour of a Scholar, and does 
not ſucceed well. 700 
Letters perfect Nature, and are themſelves 
perfected by Experience. For natural Abili- 
ties are like Plants coming up of themſelves, 
which require Culture and the Pruning-hook 
of Art. Learning, on the other hand, gives 
31 74 E. c * a Di- 
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Directions too much at large, unleſs it be 
bounded by Experience, Crafty Men con- 
temn Letters; ſimple Men admire them; and 
wiſe Men uſe their Help, as much as is conve- 
nient : For Letters do not ſufficiently teach 
their own Uſe; bur that is a certain Prudence 
that lies without them, and above them, got 
by Obſervation only. 71 5 
Read not Books with a Deſign to contra- 
dict, and engage in Diſputes; nor again, to 
take all for granted, or to ſwear to the Au- 
thor; nor Jaſtly, to ſet off your ſelf in Talk 
and Diſcourſe; but to learn, to weigh, and to 
uſe in ſome meaſure your own Judgment. 
Some Books there are which it is conveni- 
ent juſt to taſte only; others that we ought to 
ſwallow down whole; ſome laſtly, but thoſe 
very few, that we ſhould chew and digeſt: 
That is, ſome Books are to be look'd into on- 
ty in Parts; others to be read indeed, but not 
much Time to be ſpent upon them; and ſome 
few to be turn d over diligently, and with ſin- 
gular Attention. 75 | 
Lou will meet with many Books alſo, which 
it may be ſufficient to read by others, and by 
Deputy, and ſo make only Extracts of them. 
Bur I would have this only done in the meaner 
fort of Arguments, and in leſs important Au- 
thou For otherwiſe, Books (to uſe that Ex- 
4 M diftill'd, like common diſtill'd Wa- 
ters, will be very flaſny things. | 
Reading makes a full and well-furniſh'd Man 
Diſputation and Conference a ready and fluent 


Man; 
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Man; and writing, and collecting of Notes, 
imprints what we read in the Mind, and fixes 


it deep. And therefore, if a Man is ſlack and 
faſtidious in noting, he had need have a good 
Memory : If he confer little, he had need 
have a preſent Wit: And if he read little, 
there is nothing left but to uſe a kind of Arti- 
fice, whereby he may ſeem to know what he 
does not. . 
The reading of Hiſtory makes Men wiſe; 
Poets, witty; the Mathematicks, ſubtil; Na- 
tural Philoſophy, deep; Moral, grave; Logick 


and Rhetorick, 7 — and ready at con- 


tending. Abeunt ftudia in mores. Nay, there 
is ſcarce found any inbred or natural Impedi- 
ment in the Underſtanding, but may be a- 
mended and wrought out by a proper Study; 
as bodily Diſtempers may be ecas'd by appro- 
priate Exerciſes. Bowling is good for the Stone 
and Reins ; Shooting for the Lungs and Breaſt ; 
gentle Walking for the Stomach; Riding for 
the Head, and the like. Thus, if any Man 
has a rambling Wir, let him ſtudy Mathema- 
ticks: For in Mathematical Demonſtrations, if 
the Mind ſtrays never ſo little, he muſt begin 
again. If a Man's Wit is not ready at finding 
out · Differences and Diſtinctions, let him be- 


take himſelf to the Schoolmen; for they are 
Cumini ſectores. If he wants Quickngſs of 


Wit to run over Matters, and cangoÞ* with 


Dexterity call up one thing to prove and illu- 


ſtrate another, let him turn over the Lawyers 
Caſes. So every Indiſpoſition of Underſtand- 
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ing may have its proper Remedy from Learn- 
ing. | 


4 Of ANGER. 


FT O endeavour to extinguiſh Anger utter- 
ly, is a Bravado of the Stoicts. We 
bave better Oracles: Be angry, but fin net. Let 
not the Sun go down upon your Anger. Anger 
muſt be limited, both as to Degree and Time. 
We will fr ſpeak, How the natural Incli- 
gaton or Habit of Anger may be temper'd and 
calm'd. | 
_ Secondly, How the particular Motions of 
Anger may be repreſs'd, or at leaſt reſtrain'd 
from doing Miſchief. wy 1. 5 
_ - Thirdly, How to raiſe or appeaſe Anger in 
another. | 


For the Firſt, There ſeems to be no other 
ay, than ſeriouſly to ruminate upon the E- 
vils and Calamities of Anger, and how vehe- 
mently it diſturbs and infeſts the Life of Man. 
And the moſt ſeaſonable Time to do this, is to 
look behind us, as ſoon as ever the Fit is over. 
Seneca ſays ingeniouſly, That Anger is like Rain, 
which, by falling upon, ſomething elſe, breaks and 
daſhes itſelf 10 pieces. The Scripture exhorts 
us, 70 poſſeſs our Souls in Patience. Certainly, 
wholoeyer is out of Patience, is out of Poſ- 
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ſoſſion of his Soul. It does not become Men 


to imitate Bees. 
Auimaſque in vuluere ponunt. 


Prone to Revenge, the Bees, a wrathful Race, 
When once ET aſſault th Aggreſſor's Face: 

And through the purple Veins a Paſſage find, 
There firtheir Sings, and leave their Souls behind. 
DRYDEN. 


Doubtleſs Anger, if a Man conſider it well, 
is a mean thing, and below the Dignity of a 
Man. This will manifeſtly appear by conſi- 
dering thoſe Perſons in whom Anger reigns; 


© who are generally of the weaker Sort; Chil- 


dren, Women, old Folks, ſick Folks. There- 
fore when they chance to be angry, Menhould 
take care (if they mean not to forget their Dig- 
nity) to carry their Anger, not with Fear, bur 
with Scorn of the Perſons they are angry with: 
Which is a ching raſily done, if a Man could 
govern and manage bis Anger a lictle. 

As to the Secand; The Cauſes: and Motives 
of Anger are chiefly chree. 


Firſt, if a Men be de ſenble of Injury: 
if 


For no Man is angry, but he that feels hi 
hurt. Therefore tender and delicate Perſons 
muſt needs be every Foot — gg for 1 have 
abundance of things to troub 
more robuſt — have hardly any — _ 
Secondly, if a Man be curious and quick in 
the Conſtructiou of the Injury offer'd, as to 
the Circumſtances: of it, as tho” it breath 
| n- 
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Contempt. For an Apprehenſion of Con- 
tempt excites and puts an Edge upon Anger, 
more than the Hurt itſelf. Therefore if Men 
are ingenious in picking out Circumſtances of 
Contempt, they will ſtrangely inflame their 
Anger. Y 
Lafily, an Opinion that a Man's Reputation 
is hurt and touch'd, increaſes and multiplies 
Anger: Wherein the Remedy is, for a Man 
to have (as Conſalvo uſed to ſay) telam honoris 
craſſiorem. | x 
But in all Reſtrainings of Anger, the beſt 
thing is, to win Time, and to perſuade one's 
felf that the Hour of Revenge is not yet come, 
but that an excellent Opportunity for it is juſt 
at hand; and thus to reſtrain in the mean time 
the Diſorder, and to reſerve himſelf for ano- 
ther Seaſon. 
To contain Anger from doing Miſchief, 
whenever it takes hold of a Man, there are two 
things we muſt eſpecially beware of. The 
firſt is, Bitterneſs of Words, eſpecially if they 
be ſtinging, and proper to the Perſon whom 
we ſmite; for common Reproaches bite leſs: 
And again, _— Secrets: For this ren- 
ders a Man unfit for Society. The next is, 
that you do not in a Fit of Anger break off 
any Buſineſs that you have in hand: But how 
much ſoever you give the Reins to Paſſion, 
that you act nothing however that is irrevoca- 
For raiſing or appeaſing Anger in others; 
This is done chiefly by 9 Choice of 
0 | Times, 
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Times. When Men are ſomewhat ſad, or a 
little out of Humour, then is the Time to in- 
cenſe them. Again, by gathering (as we ſaid 
before) and inculcating whatever may argue or 
aggravate Contempft. 

On the other Side, Anger is appeas'd by the 
two Contraries. Firſt, by pirching upon Times 
of Serenity and Chearſulneſs, wherein to dif- 
cover an unwelcome angry Buſineſs: For the 
firſt Impreſſion is a great Matter. Next, by 
ſevering, as much as may be, the Conſtruction 
of the Injury from the Point of Contempt; 
imputing it to Inexperience, Fear, a ſudden 
Paſſion, or the like. | 


X. O FRIENDSHIP. | 


T had been very hard, even for him that 
ſpake it, to have put more Truth and Un- 
truth together, and in few Words too, than 
in that Sentence: V hoſbever is delighted with 
Solitude, is either a wild Beaſt or a Cod. For it 
is moſt true, that a natural and ſecret Hatred 
of, or an Averſion to Society in any Man, hath 
ſomewhat of the ſavage Beaſt: But it is moſt 
untrue, that it ſhould have any Character at all 
of the Divine Nature; unleſs it proceed not 
barely from a Love of Solitude, but from 'a 
Deſire of ſequeſtring a Man's ſelf, in order to 
attend higher Contemplations: Such as is found 
to have been, but affectedly and feignedly, in 
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ſome of the Heathen; as in Epimenides the 
Candian, Numa the Roman, Empedocles the Si- 
cilian, and Apollonius of Tyana: And truly and 
really in divers of the ancient Hermits, and ho- 
ly Fathers of the Church. 

But little do Men perceive in the meantime 
what that is which is called Solitude, and what 
are the Limits thereof, For a Crowd muſt 
not be called Company; and Faces are but a 
Gallery of Pictures; and Talk, where there is 
no Love, is no better than a zinkling Cymbal. 

The Latin Adagy hints as much: A great 
City is @ great Wilderneſs ; becauſe in great 
Towns Friends and Acquaintance are remote- 
ly diſperſed, ſo that there is not that Fellow- 
ſhip or the moſt part which is in leſs Neigh- 
bourhoods. But we may go further till, and 
affirm moſt truly, that it is a mere and miſera- 
ble Solitnde to want true Friends, without 
which the World is but a Wilderneſs: And 
even in this Senſe alſo of Solitude, whoſoever 
in the Frame of his Nature is averſe to Friend- 

ſhip, takes this Diſpoſition from the Beaſt, and 
not from the Man. ak bo 

The greateſt Fruit of Friendſhip is the Eaſe 
and Diſcharge of the Anxiety and Swellings 

of the Heart, which the Paſſions, of what 
kind ſoever, are wont to cauſe. We know 
that thoſe Diſeaſes in the Body are moſt dan- 
gerous, which ariſe from Stoppages and Suffo- 
cations: And it is not much other w¾iſe in Diſ- 
eaſes of the Soul. Vou may take Sarza to 
open the Liver; prepared Steel to open the 
| | _ Spleen; 
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Spleen 3 Flour of - Sulphur for the Lungs ; 
Caſtor for the Brain: But there is no opening 
Medicine found for the Obſtructions of the 
Heart, beſides a Faithful Friend; to whom you 
may impart Griefs, Joys, Fears, Hopes, Suſpi- 
cions, Cares, Counſels, and in ſhort whatſo- 
ever lies upon the Heart, under the Seal as it 
were of a Civil Confeſſion. 

It is ftrange to conſider, how high a Rate 
the greateſt Princes and Monarchs ſet upon this 
Fruit of Friendſhip, of which we are fpeak- 
ing; ſo great, that they purchaſe it ſomerimes 
at the Hazard both of their own Safety and 
Greatneſs. For Princes, in regard of the Di- 
ſtance and Sublimity of their Fortune from 
that of their Servants and Subjects, cannot ga- 
ther this Fruit, unleſs perchance, to gather it 
the better, they raiſe and advance ſome Perſons 
to be as it were Companions and Equals to 
themſelves: Which many times is not without 
Inconvenience. The modern Languages give 
unto ſuch Perſons the Name of Favourites, or 
Privado's; as if it were matter of Grace, or 
Converfation. But the Roman Name better 


expreſſes the true Uſe and Cauſe thereof; na- 


ming them Participes curarum ( Partakers of 
their Cares); for this is that which ties the 
Knot. And we ſee plainly this hath been done, 
not by ſoft and weak Princes only, but by the 
wiſeſt and moſt politick that ever reign'd: 


Wo have often joined to themſelves ſome of 


their Servants, whom both themſelves have 
called Friends, and allowed others to honour 


— 
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them with that Name; uſing no other Word 
than what is received between private Men. 

L. Sylla, after he had ſeiz'd the Roman Em- 
pire, raiſed Pompey (afterwards ſirnamed the 
Great) to that Height, that Pompey gave him- 
ſelf Airs as if he were now become $ylla's Su- 

rior, For when he had made a Friend of 
bis Conſul, in ve to Sylla, and that 
Fylla took it amiſs, and ſpoke ſome Words of 
high Reſentment 3 Pompey could not brook 
this, bur in expreſs Words almoſt bad him be 
quiet, adding, that more Men adored the Sun 
riſing, than the 21 

With Julius Cæſar, Decimus Brutus had that 
Intereſt, that Cæſar made him Heir in Re- 
mainder after his Nephew O#avius. And this 
was the Man that lur'd Cz/ar to his Death. 
For when Cæſar intended to have diſcharged 
the Senate in regard of ſome ill Preſages (eſpe- 
cially a Dream of his Wife Calpurnia), Brutus 
lifring him gently by the Arm out of his Chair, 
told him, he hoped he did not value a Senate ſo 
little, as to think of diſſolving it, till ſuch time 
as bis Wife had dreamt a better Dream. And 
he ſeems indeed to have been ſo highly in fa- 


vour with Cæſar, that Antony, ina Letter which 


is recited verbatim by Cicero in one of his Phi- 
lippicks, called him Mitch, as if he had en- 
chanted Cæſar. * 
Auguſtus raiſed Agrippa (tho' of mean Birth) 
to that Height, that when he conſulted with 
Mecenas about the Marriage of his Daughter 
Julia, Mæcenas took the Liberty to tell * 
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That he muſt either make Agrippa his Son- in- Law, 
or take away his Life : That there was no third 
Way, fince he bad made him ſo great. 

Tiberius Ceſar advanced Sejanus to ſuch Ho- 

nours, that they two were reckon'd a Pair of 
Friends. Tiberius, tis certain, in a Letter to 
him writes thus: Theſe things, in regard of our 
Friendſhip, I have not conceal'd from you. And 
the whole Senate dedicated an Altar to Friend- 
ſhip, as to a Goddeſs, in reſpect of the great 
Dearneſs of Friendſhip between them. 
An Inſtance of the like, or even greater 
Friendſhip than that, is ſeen between Septimius 
Severus and Plantianus. For he forced his el- 
deſt Son to marry Plantianus's Daughter; and 
he often honour'd Plantianus, even to the af- 
fronting of his Son. Nay more, he wrote to 
the Senate in theſe Words: 7 love the Man ſo 
well, that I wiſh be may ſurvive me. 

Now bad theſe Princes been like a Trajan, 
or a Marcus Aurelius, this might have been at- 
tributed to an immenſe Goodneſs of Nature in 
them: But being Men fo wiſe, and of ſuch 
Strength and Severity of Mind, and ſuch 
mighty Lovers of themſelves; it proves clear- 
ly, that they look'd upon their own Happineſs 
(tho' greater had ſcarce ever happen'd to mor- 
tal Men) as maimed and defective, unleſs by 
ſuch Friendſhips it had become entire and per- 
fect. And yet, which is more, they were 
Princes that had Wives, Sons, Nephews; and 
yet all theſe things could not ſupply the Com- 
forts of Friend ß. 
N | It 
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It is by no means to be forgot, the Obſer- 


vation that Commines hath left of his firſt Ma- 


ſter, Duke Charles, firnamed the Hardy; name- 
ty, that he would communicate his Secrets 
with no one; and leaſt of all, thoſe Secrets 
which troubled. him moſt. And he goes on 
and fays, Thar that Cloſeneſs in his latter Years 
did a little impair and periſh his Underſtand- 
ing. Surely Commines might, if he had plea- 

„ have made the ſame 4 of his ſe- 


cond Maſter, Lewis the Eleventh; whoſe Cloſe- 
neſs was his Torment. The Parable of Pytha- 


as is dark, but excellent: Eat not thy Heart. 
Certainly, if a Man would give it a hard Phraſe, 
thoſe that want Friends to impart their Thoughts 
and Anxieties freely to, are Cannibals of their 
own Hearts. 

But this is very wonderful (with which I 
will conclude my Difcourſe concerning the 
firſt Fruit of Friendſh ſhip), namely, that this 
communicating of a Man's ſelf to his Friend 
works two: contrary Effects; for it redoubles 
Joys, and cuts Sorrows in half. For no Man 
imparts his Joys to a Friend, but he joyeth the 
more: And no one communicates his Sorrows 
to a Friend, but he ſorroweth the lefs. So that 
in truth it has the ſame Virtue and Operation 


upon a Man's Mind, as the Alchymiſts uſe to 


attribute to their Stone upon a Man's Body; 
that is, to work contrary Effects, bur ſtill to 
the Good and Benefit of Nature. But yet, 
without calling in the Aid of Chymiſts, there 
1 a * mage of this in 2 9 
Courſe 
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Courſe of Nature. For in Bodies, Union 
cheriſhes and ſtrengthens all natural Actions; 
and on the other Side, weakens and dulls any 
violent Impreflion : And even fo it is in Minds. 

The ſecond Fruit of Friendſhip is healthful 
to the Underſtanding, as the firſt, to the Af- 
fections. For Friendſhip induces a Serenity 
in the Affections from Storms and Tempeſts: 
But in the Underſtanding it even drives away 
Darkneſs, and infuſes Light by diſſipating Con- 
fuſion of Thought. Nor is this to be under- 
ſtood of faithful Counſel only, ſuch as Friends 
uſe to give: But before we ſpeak of that, cer- 
rain it is, that whoſoever has his Mind fraught 
with many Thoughts, his Wit and Under- 
ſtanding clear up as it were into Day-light, by 
communicating Counſels, and diſcourſing with 
another. For he toſſes his Thoughts more ea- 
ſily, and turns them all ways: He marſhals 
them more orderly; he looks them as it were 
in the Face, when they are turned into Words : 
Finally, he becomes wiſer than himſelf; and 
that more by one Hour's Diſcourſe, than by a 
whole Day's Meditation. It was well ſaid by 
Themiſtocles to the King of Perſa, That Con- 
ference was like Tapiſtry open'd and unfolded, 


whereby the Figures appear diſtinctly; where- 
_ OE like Packs, are — and 
involv'd. 


Nor is this ſecond Fruit of Friendſhip, which 
conſiſts in opening the Obſtructions of the 
Underſtanding, reſtrain'd' only to ſuch Friends 


as are able Counſellors (they doubtleſs are beſt) 
| Ff but 
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but even ſetting that aſide, a Man certainly 
learns of himſelf, and brings his Thoughts to 
Light, and whets his Wit as againſt a Stone 
which itſelf cuts not. In a word, a Man had 
better impart himſelf to a Stone or Picture, 
than ſmother his Thoughts in Silence. 

Add now (to make our Diſcourſe concern- 
ing this ſecond Fruit of Friendſhip more com- 
pleat) the thing but now mention'd ; which 
is more obvious, and falls within vulgar Ob- 
ſervation; I mean, Faithful Counſel from a 
Friend. Heyaclitus aſſerts well in one of his 
AAnigma's, That dry Light is beſt. And moſt 
-certain it is, that the Light which procceds 
from another by way of Counſel, is drier and 

rer than that which iſſues from a Man's own 
9 and Underſtanding; which is ever 
infuſed and drench'd in his Affections. So that 
there is as much Difference between the Coun- 
ſel of a Friend, and that a Man gives himſelf, 
as between the Counſel of a Friend and a Flat- 
terer. For there is not a more deadly Flat- 
terer than a Man's ſelf; nor again a more ſo- 
vereign Remedy againſt Flattery of a Man's 
ſelf, than the Liberty of a Friend, 

Counſel is of two Sorts: The one concern- 
ing Manners; the other concerning Buſineſs. 
For the firſt; The beſt Preſervative to keep 
the Mind in Health, is the Admonition of a 
faithful Friend. The calling of 4 Man's ſelf 
to a ſtrict Account, is a Medicine ſometimes 
too piercing and corroſive, Reading Books of 
Morality is a little flat and dead. Obſerving 
* 5 a 
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your own Defects in others, as in a Looking - 
glaſs, ſometimes, as it happens alſo in Glaſſes, 
does not anſwer exactly. But, as I ſaid, the 
beſt Medicine, beſt to take, and beſt to work, 
is the Admonition of à Friend. 5. 

It is ſtrange to behold, what groſs Errors 
and extreme Abſurdities, ſome, eſpecially of 
the greater Sort, do commit, for want of a 
Friend to tell them of em, to the great Da- 
mage both of their Reputation and Fortune. 
For they are, as the Apoſtle St. James ſays, 
as Men that look into @ Glaſs, and preſently for- 
get their own Shape and Favour. | 

As for Buſineſs, tis an old Saying, That two 
Eyes ſee better than one. It is allo well ſaid, 
That a Looker-on often ſees more than a Player. 
Furthermore, a Musket is fhot off with more 
Certainty upon a Reſt, than upon the Arm; 
tho' ſome are ſo highly conceited, as to think 
themſelves all in all. But whatever may be 
ſaid to the contrary, tis certain that Counſel 
directs and eſtabliſhes Buſineſs. | 

Now if any one think with himſelf to take 
Counſel indeed, but it ſnhall be by Pieces; ask- - 


ing Counſel in one Buſineſs of one Man, and 


in another Buſineſs of another Man; it is well, 
that is to lay, better perhaps than if he ask'd 
none at all; but he runs two Dangers: One, 
that he will ſcarce meet with faithful Coun- 
ſel; (for it is a rare thing, except it be from a 
perfect and entire Friend” to have Counſel gi- 
ven that is not bow'd andcraok'd ro ſome Ends 
which he hath that ce other, that 
| 2 
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Counſels coming from divers Perſons, though 
ger honeſtly and with good Intention, will 

e often hurtful and unſafe, and mix'd and 
made up partly of Miſchief, and partly of Re- 
medy: Even as if you ſend for a Phyſician, 
that is thought good for the Cure of the Diſ- 
_ eaſe you complain of, but is unacquainted with 
your Conſtitution; and therefore may put you 
in a way for preſent Cure, but with Danger 


of prejudicing your Health in the main; and 


ſo cure the Diſeaſe, and kill the Patient. But 
a Friend, who is perfectly acquainted with a 
Man's Eſtate, will beware, by 1 any 
reſent Buſineſs, how he daſhes upon a future 
Arg And therefore, as was ſaid, I 
would not adviſe you to reſt upon ſcatter'd 
Counſels : For they will rather diſtract and 
miſlead, than direct and ſettle. | 
After theſe two noble Fruits of Friendſhip, 
I mean Peace in the Affections, and Support 
of the Judgment, follows the laſt, which is 
like the Pomegranate, full of many Kernels; 1 
mean Aid, and bearing a Part in the Actions 
and Occaſions of Life. . 
And here, the moſt expeditious way of re- 
reſenting to the Life the manifold Uſe of 
Friendſhip, is to look about, and ſee how ma- 
ny things there are which a Man cannot hand- 
ſomely do himſelf: And then it will appear, 
that it was not an Hyperbolical, but a ſober 
Speech of the Ancients, to ſay, That a Friend 
is a ſecond Self ; Since, if a Man conſiders the 
..thiog truly, the Offices, of a Friend 8 a 
. 1 an's 
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Man's own Strength. Men are mortal, and 
die many times in the midſt of certain Works 
which they have principally at Heart: As in 
the marrying of a Son; the conſummating of 
their Attempts and Deſires, and the like. Now 


if a Man has a faithful Friend, he has a Security 


given him that thoſe things will be finiſh'd by 
the Care and Labour of his Friend, after his 
Death: So that an untimely Death is ſcarce 
any Prejudice; and a Man has, to ſpeak after 
the manner of Farmers, not one, but two 
Lives in his Defires. A Man is confined to a. 
Body, and that Body confined to a Place; but 
where Friendſhip is at hand, all Offices of Lite 
are granted to him and his Deputy. 
How many things are there which a Man 
cannot do himſelf with any Grace or Deco- 
rum? He cannot recite his own Merits with 
Modeſty, much leſs extol them. A Man can- 
not brook to ſupplicate or beg. And there's 
an Infinity of 5 0k of this kind. Bur theſe 
things and the like are graceful enough in a 
Friend's Mouth, which are bluſhing in a Man's 
own. | 
Again, a Man's Perſon or Character carries 
with it many Concomitants, which he cannot 
put off. A Man cannot ſpeak to à Son, but 
as a Father; to a Wiſe, but as a Husband; to 
an Enemy, but with a Reſerve: Whereas *cis 
ailow'd a Friend to ſpeak as the Caſe requires; 
nor is he tied up to any Regards of Perſon or 
Character. Bur to cnumerate theſe things 
were endleſs. I have given the Rule: Wheie 
| Ff 3 a Man 
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a Man is not able to act his own Part in the 2 

Play, if he has not a Friend, 'tis better for on 

him to quit the Stage. 

| P - 
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A CIVIL CHARACTER of C 

Julius Cæſar a - 

I ULIUS Ceſar was Partaker at firſt of an K 
u exerciſed Fortune; which turn'd to his =: 
* Benefit: For this abated the Haughtineſs of his N 
. Spirit, and whetred his Induſtry. He had a p 
= Mind turbulent in his Deſires and Affections, Ko 
1} but in his Judgment and Underſtanding very * 
1 | ſerene and placid. And this appears in his eaſy L 
Ws | Delivery of himſelf, both in his Tranſactions h 
wr and in his Speech. For no Man ever reſolv'd * 
"| more ſwiftly, or ſpake more perſpicuouſly. * 
4 Nothing entangled, nothing intricate eould be va 
ue: obſerv'd in his Expreſſions. But in his Will tk 
1 | | and Appetite he was one that/never acquieſced oc 
$ in thoſe things he had gotten, bur ſtill advan- tt 
1 ced farther; yer ſo that he would not ruſh in- * 
| to new Affairs raſnly, but ſettle and make an ſe 
| end of the former, before he attempted freſh * 
Actions: For he always put a full Period to his * 
Undertakings. And therefore, tho' he won R 

many Battels in Spain, and weaken'd their G 

Forces by degrees; yet he would not give over, 9 

nor deſpiſe the Relicks of the Civil War there, 1 


till he had ſcen all things compoſed: But then 
as 
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as ſoon as that was done, inſtantly he advanc'd 
an Expedition againſt the Parthians. 

He was, no doubr, a Man of an exceeding 
great Soul, yet ſuch as aimed more at his own 
particular Advancement, than at any Services 
to the Commonwealth. For he referr'd all 
things to himſelf, and was the true and proper 
Center of all his Actions: Which was the 
Cauſe of his very great and almoſt perpetual 
Succeſs and Proſperity. For neither Country, 
nor Religion, nor good Turns done him, nor 
Kindred, nor Friendſhip, check'd his Deſigns, 
nor bridled him from purſuing his own Ends. 
Neither was the much inclined ro Works of 
Perpetuity: For he eſtabliſh'd nothing for fu- 
ture Time; he founded no ſumptuous Build- 
ings; he procur'd to be enacted no wholſome 
Laws, but ſtill minded himſelf only: And ſo 
his Thoughts were confined within the Circle 
of his own Life. He fought indeed after Fame 
and Reputation, becaule he thought they 
might be of ſome Service to his Deſigns. O- 
ther wiſe in his inward Thoughts he propound- 
ed to himſelf rather Abſoluteneſs of Power, 
than Honour and Fame. For as for Honour 
and Fame, he purſued not after them for them- 
ſelves, but as luſtruments of Power and Great- 
neſs. And therefore he was carried on by a na- 
tural Impulſe as it were, not by any moral 
Rules that he had learn'd, to affect the ſole 
Government, and rather to enjoy the ſame, 
than to ſeem worthy of it: Which won him 
much Reputation amongſt the People, who 
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are no Valuers of true Worth: But amongſt 
the Nobility and great Men, who were tender 


of their own Honours, it procured him no 


more than this, that he incurr'd the Brand of 
an ambitious and daring Man. 

Neither did they much err from the Truth; 
for he was by Nature exceeding bold, and ne- 
ver put on any Shew of Modeſty, but to ſerve 
a Purpoſe. Yet notwithſtanding, his Boldneſs 
was ſo faſhion'd, that it neither brought him 
under the Cenſure of Raſhneſs, nor was bur- 
denſome and offenſive to Men, nor .render'd 
his Nature ſuſpected, but was conceived to 
flow from an innate Sincerity and Freeneſs of 
Behaviour, and from the Nobility of his 
Birth. | 
And in all other things too he got the Re- 
putation, not of a crafty and deceitful Perſon, 
bur of an open-hearted and plain-dealing Man. 
And whereas he was the greateſt Maſter of 
Counterfeiting and Diſſembling, and wholly 
compoſed of Artifice, ſo that there was not 
a Relick of his Nature left, but what Art had 
improv'd ; yet nothing of Artifice, nothing of 
Affectation appear'd, but he was reputed to 
enjoy and follow his natural Temper and Dil- 
poluan;. 

However, he did not ſtoop to any petty and 
mean Artifices, ſuch as thoſe Men are obliged 

ſed in State- Matters, 

and depend not ſo much upon their own 
Strength, as upon the Abilities of others, to 
ſupport their Authority; being a Man per- 
0 fectly 
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fectly skill'd in all human Affairs, and tranſ- 
acting all Matters of Conſequence by himſelf, 
and not by others. | 

He was ſingularly skilful to extinguiſh En- 


vy, and thought it not impertinent to his Ends 


to decline it, tho” it were with ſome Diminu- 
tion of his Dignity. For aiming at: a real 
Power, he was content to decline and paſs by 
all vain Pomp and outward Shew of Power, 
throughout almoſt the whole Courſe of his 
Life: Till at laſt, whether ſated with the con- 
tinual Exerciſe of Power, or corrupted by Flat- 
tery, he affected even the Enſigns of Power, 
the Style and Diadem of a King; which turn'd 
to his Deſtruction. ; 

He harbour'd the Thoughts of a Kingdom 
from his very Youth; and this, the Example 
of Sylla, the Affinity of Marius, his Emula- 
tion of Pompey, and the Corruption and Tur- 
bulency of the Times, naturally ſuggeſted to 
him. But then he paved his Way to a King- 
dom in a wonderful orderly manner: Firſt, by 
a popular and ſeditious Power; afterwards | 
a military and Imperatorian Power. For fi 
he was to break the Power and Authority of 
the Scnate, which, as long as it remain'd en- 


tire, there was no climbing to immoderate and 


unlawful Sovereignty. After this, the Power 
of Craſſus and Pompey was to be overturn'd, 
which could not be done. otherwiſe than by 
Arms. And therefore, as a moſt expert Ar- 
chitect of his own Fortune, he raiſed and car- 
ried on his firſt Structure by Largeſſes; by cor- 


rupting 
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rupting the Courts of Juſticez by renewing 
the Memory of Caius Marius and his Party 
| (moſt of the Senators and Nobility being of 
Sylla's Faction); by the Law of diſtributing 
the Lands amongſt the common People; by 
ſeditious Tribunes, that he ſet on; by rhe Mad- 
neſs and Fury of Catiline and his Conſpirators, 


whom he ſecretly favour'd ; by the Baniſhment 


of Cicero, n which the Authority of the 
Senate turn'd ; and feveral other the like Arts: 
Bur moſt of all by the Conjunction of Craſſus 
and Pompey;'both bet wixt themſelves and with 
him; which was the thing that- finiſh'd the 
Work. x6 10} 7 
- Having accompliſh'd this Part, he preſently 
ſer himſelf to the other; being now made Pro- 
conſul of the Gallia's for five Years, and after- 
wards continued for five Years more; furniſh'd 
with Arms and Legions, and the Power of a 
warlike and opulent Province, and become for- 
midable ro /taly. 90 4 
For he was not ignorant, that, after he had 
ſtrengthen'd himſelf with Arms and a military 
Power, neither Craſſus nor Pompey could bear 
up againſt him; the one truſting to hisRiches, 
the other to his Fame and Reputation; one 
decaying in Age, the other in Authority; nei- 
ther of them depending upon true and ſtable 
Foundations. All which things ſucceeded to 
his Deſire; eſpecially having tied and obliged 
all the Senators and Magiſtrates, and, in a 
word, all that had any Power, ſo firmly to 
himſelf, by private Benefits, that he was fear- 
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leſs of any Conſpiracy or Combination againſt 
his Deſigns, till he had openly invaded the 
Commonwealth. | ED 

Which thing tho' he had ever defign'd, and 
at laſt acted, yet he did not lay aſide his Mask; 
but carried himſelf fo, that, what with the 
Reaſonableneſs of his Demands, what with his 
Pretences of Peace, and what with the mode- 
rate Uſe of his Succeſſes, he turn'd the Envy 
upon the adverſe Carts and pretended to take 
up Arms upon Neceſſity, for his own Preſer- 
vation and Safety. The Falſeneſs of which 
Pretence manifeſtly appear'd, when having ob- 
tain'd the Regal Power (rhe Civil Wars being 
ended, and all his Rivals chat might give him 
any Concern being ſlain and removed out of 
the way), notwithſtanding he never once 
thought of reſtoring the Republick, nor vouch- 
ſafed fo much as any 'Shew or Prerence of it. 
W kieh clearly ſhews that he had ever a Deſire 
and Deſign of beitg a King: For he did nor 
lay hold upon Occaſions as they happen'd, but 
form'd and work'd out Occaſions himſelf. 

His chief Ability ſhone in Martial Affairs; 
in which he ſo excell'd, that he could not on- 
ly lead an Army, but mould an Army to his 
own liking. For he was not more skilful in 
managing Affairs, than in winning of Hearts. 


Neither did he effect this by any ordinary Diſ- 
cipline, which might inure them to Obedi- 


ence, or ſtrike Shame into them, or keep them 
in awe by Fear; bur by ſuch a way as did won- 
derfully ſtir up an Ardor and Alacrity in them, 

: and 
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and did in a manner aſſure him of the Victory 
beforehand, and which endear'd the Soldiery 
to him more than was expedient for a free 
State. 7 

And whereas he was engaged in Wars of 
all Kinds, and joined Civil Arts with Military, 
nothing came ſo ſuddenly or ſurpriz ingly upon 
him, but he had a Remedy at hand for it; and 
nothing ſo adverſe, but he drew ſomething out 
of it to his Advantage. 


He had a due Regard to his State and Cha- 


rater; for in great Battels he would fit in his 
Pavilion, and manage all by Meſſages. From 
which he receiv'd a double Advantage; that 
he both put himſelf the ſeldomer in Danger, 
and in caſe of a Turn for the worſt, renewed 
the Battel by his own Preſence, as by a freſh 
Supply of Auxiliaries. In all his military Pre- 
parations he did not conduct his Affairs by Pre- 
cedent only, but ſtill deviſed new Schemes, ac- 
cording to the preſent Exigence of Accidents 
and Occaſions. | 

He was conſtant enough and ſingularly be- 


_ neficent and indulgent in his Friendſhips. Not- 


withſtanding, he made choice of ſuch Friends, 
that a Man might eaſily diſcern that he look'd 
out for ſuch whoſe Friendſhip might be a Fur- 
therance to him, not an Impediment in his 
Deſigns. And whereas he was carried, both 
by Nature and Cuſtom, to this Principle, Not 
to be eminent among great Men, but to com- 
mand amongſt Vaſſals, he made mean and in- 
duſtrious Men his Friends, to whom himſelf 

might 
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might be all in all. Hence grew that Say ing, 
So let Cæſar live, though 1 die z and other 
Speeches of that kind. As for the Nobility, 
and his Equals, he contracted Friendſhip with 
them as they ſerv'd his Turn; but admitted 
none to his Cabinet- Council, but thoſe that 
had their Fortunes depending upon him. | 
He was competently furniſh'd with Litera- 
ture, but ſuch chiefly as contributed any thing 
to Civil Policy. For he was well vers'd in 


- Hiſtory, and underſtood wonderfully well the 


Weight and Edge of Words; and becauſe he 
attributed much to his good Stars, he affected 
to be thougbt skilful in Aſtronomy. As for 
Eloquence, that was natural to him, and pure. 

He was inclined to Voluptuouſneſs, and pro- 
fuſe in it; which ſerved at his firſt ſetting out 
for a Cover to bis Ambition. For no one ap- 
prehended Danger from ſuch a Diſpoſition. 
Notwithſtanding, he ſo govern'd his Pleaſures, 
that they were no Difſervice to him, nor Pre- 
judice to Buſineſs, and rather whetted than 
dull'd the Vigor of his Mind. He was tem- 
perate at his Meals; free from Niceneſs and 
Curioſity in his Amours; pleaſant and magni- 
ficent at publick Interludes. | 

Thus being accompliſh'd, the ſame thin 
was the Means of his Downfal at laſt, whic 
in his Beginnings was a Step to his Riſe; that 
is, his Affectation of Popularity: For nothing 
is more popular, than to forgive Enemies ; 
through which, either Virtue or Cunning, he 
Jon hy LI 81818 
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A CIVIL CHARACTER of 


Auguſtus Cæſar. 


 AUguſtus Ceſar (if ever any mortal Man) 
was endued with a Greatneſs of Mind un- 
difturb'd, ſerene, and well-order'd : Which is 
evidenc'd by the mighty Atchievements he 
perform'd in his early Youth. For thoſe thar 
are of a turbulent diſorderly Nature, common- 
ly paſs their Youth in various Errors, and about 
their middle Ape, and not till then, they ſhew 
themſelves : But thoſe that are of a ſedate and 
calm Nature, may ſhine even in their firſt 
1 
And whereas the Faculties of the Mind, no 
leſs than the Goods of the Body, conſiſt and 
are accompliſh'd in a certain Health, Beauty, 
and Strength; certain it is, that in Strength 
of Mind he was inferior to his Uncle Julius; 
in Beauty and Health, ſuperior. For the for- 
mer, being of a reſtleſs uncompos'd Spirit (as 
thoſe generally are who are troubled with the 
Falling-Sickneſs), advanced notwithſtanding to 
his own Ends with the utmoſt Prudence and 
Conduct; but the Ends themſelves he did not 
order well; but with a boundleſs Spring, aim- 
ing beyond the Reach of a mortal Man, was 
ſtill carried on to further Deſigns. W hereas 
Auguſtus, being ſober, and mindful of his Mor- 
tality, ſeem'd to have had his Ends alſo ſchemed 


out in admirable Order, and thoroughly well 
weigh'd. 
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weigh'd. For firſt he was deſirous to have the 
Rule and Principality in his Hands; then he 
ſought to make himſelf appear worthy of that 
Height of Power. Next, he thought it but 
reaſonable, according to the Way of the 
World, to enjoy his exalted Fortune. Laſt of 
all, he turn'd his Thoughts to ſuch Actions as 
might continue his Memory, and leave an Im- 
preſſion of his good Government to Aſter- 
Ages. And therefore in the Beginning of his 
Age he affected Power; in the Middle of his 
Age, Dignity and Worthineſs; in the De- 
cline of his Vears, Pleaſure; and in his Old- 
Age he was wholly bent upon Memory and 
Poſterity. | 
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Some Part of the SECOND, Book of 
Sir Thömas More's 
"UTOPIA 


TRANSLATED into Engliſh : 


To be tranſlated back again into Latin 
by the Scholar, and This to be com- 
pared with the moſt elegant Original. 


* 


| / ; 
Of the Religions of the Utopians. 


HERE are divers Kinds of Reli- 
gion, not only in different Parts of 
the Iſland, but even in every Town; 
ſome worſhipping the Sun, others 
the Moon, ſome one or other of the Planets 
for God. There are who give Worſhip to 
ſome Man who has been eminent in former 


Times for Virtue, or Glory, not only as God, 
but alſo as the ſupreme God. But much the 


greateſt 
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greateſt Part of them, and by far the wiſer, 
worſhip none of theſe, but believe that thera 
is one certain divine Power, unknown, eter- 
nal, infinite, inexplicable, far above the Capa- 
city and Reach of human Apprehenſion, _ 
over this Univerſe, not in Bulk, but in Virtue 
and Power. Him they call the Father of all. 
To him alone they attribute/the Beginni 
the Increaſe, the Progreſs, the Viciſſitudes, and 
the End of all things: Neither offer they di- 
vine Honours to any other beſides him. Yea 
all the others alſo, rho” of divers Opinions, yet 
in this Point are agreed, vix. in believing one 
ſupreme Being, the Maker and Governor of 
the Univerſe; whom they all ſeverally in the 
Language of their Country call Mythras: But 
in this they differ, that the ſame Being is count- 
ed one thing amongſt ſome, amongſt others 
another. They think likewiſe that whatſoe- 
ver that is which they take to be the ſupreme 
Being, is the very ſame Nature to whoſe only 


divine Power and Majeſty the Sum and Sove- 


reignty of all things by the Conſent of all Na- 
tions ig aſcribed. n „ee 

However, by degrees they all fall off from 
the various Superſtitions that are among them, 
and grow up to, and agree in that one Religion 
which ſeemeth in Reaſon to ſurpaſs the reſt 2 
And there is no Doubt to be made bur that all 
the others had vaniſh'd long ago, but that 
whatever unproſperous or unlucky Accident 
had happen'd to any of them, as he was mind- 
ed to change his Religion, this his Fear inter- 
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preted, not as a thing coming by chance, but 
as (ent: upon him from Heaven; as tho' the 
God, whoſe Worſhip he was ſorſaking, meant 
to revenge that wicked Purpoſe againſt himſelf. 

But after nf had heard us ſpeak of the 


Name of Chriſt, of his Doctrine, Manners, 
Miracles, and of the no leſs wonderful Con- 
ſtancy of ſo many Martyrs, whoſe Blood vo- 
luntarily ſhed had brought over ſo many Na- 
tions throughout all Parts of the World to their 
Sect; it is not to be believed with what Rea- 
dineſs of Inclination and Affection themſelves 
alſo came over to it; whether it were by the 


ſecret Inſpiration of God, or elſe for that they 


thought 1t neareſt unto that Opinion which is 
of principal Vogue amongſt them: Though I 
think this was no ſmall Help and Furtherance 
in the Matter, that they heard us ſay that Chriſt 
inſtituted a Community of Goods amongſt his 
Followers, and that the ſame thing amongſt the 
pureſt and moth gruly Chriſtian Convents is ſtill 
in Uſe, Whatever was the Motive, certain 
i is that many of them conſented to our Reli- 
ion, and were waſhed in the boly Water of 
ifm. But becauſe out of four of us (for 
no more were ſurviving, two being dead) there 
was no one, to my great Regret, in Prieſt's 
Orders; they, tho” initiated in other Points 
of our Religion, yet want thoſe Sacraments, 
which with us none but Prieſts can adminiſter : 
They underſtand them however, and long for 


them moſt vehemently : Yea, and they are re- 


ſoning now and diſputing the Matter earneſtly 
. N WE: amongſt 
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amongſt themſelves, whether without the ſend- 
ing of a Chriſtian Biſhop, one choſen from 
their own People may not obtain the Character 
of Prieſthood: And they feemed indeed re- 
ſoly'd to chuſe one; but they had not done it 
when I left them. | 

Further, thoſe alſo who aſſent not to the 


_ Chriſtian Religion, yet do not fright any from 


it, nor ſet themſelves to any one that 
has 2 himſelf of it; ſaving _ one of 
our any was in my Preſence | 
niſh'd on this . He bein wee — 
tized, did, notwithſtanding all that we cou 
ſay to the co „with more Zeal than Pru- 
dence, publickly diſpute concerning the Chriſti- 
an Religion, and began to be ſo very hot, that 
he not only preferr*d our Worſhip to all other, 
but condemn'd all other Rites, and cried out 
againſt them as profane, and thoſe that adhered 
to them as impious and ſacrilegious, and to be 
condemn'd to everlaſting Burnings. When he 


had thus laid himſelf our'for a good while, they 


ſeize on him, and implead him, not as a De- 
ſpiſer of their Religion, bur as a Raiſer of Se- 
ition amongſt the People; and upon Con- 
demnation puniſh him with Baniſhment: For 
this is one of the ancienteſt Laws among them, 
9 no Man ſhall ſuffer 3 
or Utopus, even at Beginning, 
hearing that the Inhabitants of the Land were 


before his coming thither at continual Diſſen/ 


tion and Strife amongſt themſelves for their 
Religions; perceiving alſo that this * 
wane Ggz. + (whil 


* 


inſolent and abſurd thing. 


452 Sir Thomas More's Utopia. 
(whilſt the ſeveral Sects, disjoin'd and diſagree» 


ing as to a common Intereſt, took ſeveral Parts 
in fighting for their Country) had been the Oc- 
caſion of his Conqueſt over them all; as ſoon 
as he had gotten the Victory, he firſt of all 
made a Law, that every Man might be of what 
Religion he pleaſed, and that he might endea- 
vour to bring over others to the ſame, ſo far 
as to argue calmly and modeſtly for his own O- 
pinion, but not to go about with Bitterneſs to 
demoliſh thoſe of other Men, if he could not 
uade em out of them; nor to uſe any kind 
of Force or Violence, and to mix no Reproaches 
with it: To ſuch as petulantly ſtrove and con- 
tended in this Matter was decreed Baniſhment 
or Bondage. | F 
This Law was made by Utopus, not in re- 
rd of the publick Peace only, which he ſaw 
continual Contention and irreconcileable 
Hatred was: utterly ſubverted, but becauſe he 
thought ſuch a Decree was alſo for the Intereſt 
of Religion itſelf, concerning which he pre- 
ſumed not to determine any thing raſhly, as 
having ſome Doubt in himſelf whether or no 
God might not be pleaſed with a Variety and 
Multiplicity of Worſhip, and fo inſpire diffe- 
rent Perſons with different Kinds of Religions. 


At leaſt, to require by Violence and Threats 


that what you believe for Truth, every body 
ſhould ſo too; this verily he thought both an 


Furthermore, if any one Religion were ne- 


yer fo true; and the teſt falſe, yet did he eaſily 
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foreſee, (provided the Matter were managed 
rationally and modeſtly) that the native Force 
of Truth would of itſelf ar laſt emerge and 
come to Light: Whereas, if the Contention 
were carried on with Arms and Tumult, then, 
as the worſt Men are the moſt obſtinate, the 
beſt and holieſt Religion in the World might 
be overwhelm' d with the vaineſt Superſtitions, 
as the Corn with Briars and Thorns. There- 
fore he leſt them at large in this whole Matter, 
and gave to every Man free Liberty to believe 
what he ſhould think fit: Only he gave a ſo- 
lemn and ſevere Charge . any one's de- 
generating ſo far from the Dignity of human 
Nature, as to think that our Souls die with our 
Bodies, or that the World runs on at all Ad- 
ventures, and is not govern'd by a divine Pro- 
vidence. And therefore they believe that after 
this Life there are Puniſhments: ordain'd for 
Vice, and Rewards for Virtue. Him that is 
of a contrary Opinion they do not ſo much as 
count in the Number of Men, as one that has 
degraded. the ſublime Nature of his Soul to 
the Vileneſs of the Body of a brute Beaſt : 
Much leſs do they efteem him in the Rank of 
Citizens, all whoſe Laws and Cuſtoms, if it 
were not for Fear, he would not value of a 


Straw. For who can make any Doubt but 


that he will endeavour, either by Craft ſecret- 
ly to elude, or by Force to break the common 
Laws of his Country, ſo he can thereby gra- 
tify his Luſts, who has no Fear beyond the 
Laws, nor Hope left beyond the Grave? 
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; Wherefore he that is thus principled is depri- 
ved of all Honours, excluded from all Offices, 
and rejected from all common Adminiſtrations 
in the Government. So deſpicable is he to all 
Sorts of People, as one of an unprofitable and 


of a baſe and vile Nature: Vet they inflict no 


Puniſhment upon him, becauſt they lay down 
this for a Ground, that it is not in any one's 
Power to. believe what he liſt; nor do they 
drive him to diſſemble his Thougbts by any 
Threats; nor do they allow of Diſguiſes and 
Lies, which, as next akin to Fraud, they mar- 
velouſly deteſt and abhor. But they forbid 
him to diſpute and argue for his Opinion, and 
this only among the common People ; For elſe 
among the Prieſts and other grave Men in pris 
vate. Sor not only ſuffer but encourage him 
to do it, being confident that at laſt that Mad» 
nels of his will give place to Reaſon. 
They are almoſt 
ded that good Men will be infinitely 
another State; ſo that tho' they lament every 
Man's Sickneſs, yet no Man's Death, unleſs it 
be one whom they fee part with Life anxiouſly 


and unwillingly : For they look on this as a 


very ill Preſage, as tho' the Soul, being hope- 
leſs and conſcious to itſelf of Guilt, through 
fome ſecret Forebodings of approaching Pu- 
niſhment dreaded its Exit. Beſides, they think 
that ſuch a Man's Appearance cannot be ac- 
ceptable to God, who being call'd on, does 
not run chearſully to him, but hangs back and 
is dragged to it by Force and fore in i. 
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Will. When they ſee therefore a Departure 
of this kind, they are ſtruck with Horror; 
and ſuch as dic in 'that manner they ey 
out in Silence and with Sorrow, and p 

God to be propitious to the departed al, 
and mercifully to forgive their Errors, they in- 
ter the Body. 

Contrariwiſc, all that have departed chear- 
fully and full of Hope, for them no Man 
mourns, but following them to the Grave 
with Hymns, and commending their Souls 
with great Affection unto God, at the laſt they 
burn the Body, reverently rather than ſortow- 


— and ſet up a Pillar upon the Place, with 


the dead Man's Titles thereon engmved. 
W ben they are come home they rehearſe his 
virtudus Manners and worthy Deeds, but talk 
E or with more 
Plea t © joyful Departure. 
Such a —— the Goodneſs of 
the Deceaſed, they look upon both as the moſt 
powerful Incitement to Virtur in the Living, 
— take it to be the moſt acceptable Werſhip 
to the Dead, whom they ſuppoſe to de pre- 
ſent at thoſe Diſcourſts chat | paſs 
rheinſelves; though (in the Dulneſs and Fee- 
bleneis of mortal Sight) to us inviſible. For 
neither can it agree 2 the Condition — 


Bleſſed, not to be at Liberty to go 


pleaſe; and it would ld een Ku Aae 


their — to 3 were in their 
Life - time joined by mutual 1 Love and pa 
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which, as all other good things, they imagine 
are rather increas d than lefſen'd in good Men 
after their Death. The Dead therefore they 
believe to be converſant among the Living, as 
Spectators of their Words and Actions; and 
they engage in all Affairs they ſet about with 
ſo much the more Aſſurance, as having a Truſt 
and Affiance in ſuch Overſeers; and — 
nion they have of their Anceſtors being Gan 
preſent, - _— them from all ſecret -Diſho- 


peſty. 1 


Auguries, 9 einne of vain: Su- | 


perſtition, which are in great Obſervation a- 
mong ather Nations, they utterly neglect and 
laugh:ar;- But as to Miracles, which come by 
no Help of Nature, they have a great Reve- 
—_ of them, as Works and Witneſſes of 

reſent Power of God: And ſuch they ſay 
Go baren occur there; and ſometimes up- 
us Occaſions, by common 
lications aud: Prayers put up with an aſſu- 
red Confidence of being — they er 
apd.obtain-thens. $38.3 þ — 1 20121 

They think; x 1 ation of Nature, 
and: the Praiſe thence | redounding, a 
acceptable Piece of | Worſhip to God. vet 
there ar ſome, and thoſe not a few neither, 
that upon a Motive of Religion negle& Learn- 
ing, and àpply themſelves to no Sort of Study, 
nor do they Aw themſelves any leiſure Time, 
being perſuaded that the Happineſs that comes 
after Death is obtainꝭd by Buſineſs only, and 
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of them therefore attend the Sick, others 


mend High-ways, cleanſe Ditches, repair 
Bridges, dig Turf, Gravel, or Stones, fell and 
cleave Trees, and bring Wood, Corn, and 


bother Neceſſaries on Carts into their Towns: 


Nor do they miniſter to the Publick only, but 
to private Men too, as Servants, yea, as more 
than Slaves. For if there is any where a rough, 
hard, and ſordid Piece of Work to be donc, 
from which moſt are frighted by the Labour 
and Loathſomeneſs, or the Deſpair of accom- 
pliſning it, all that they willingly and chear- 
fully take to their own Share, procuring Reſt 
to others, engaged in continual Work and La- 
bour themſelves: And yet they do not upbraid 
them with this, nor reflect upon other Men's 
Lives, or glory in their own. And the great- 
er Slaves theſe make themſelves, in ſo much 


the greater Honour are they held by all Men. 


Vet of theſe there are two Sects: The one 
is of them that live ſingle, who do not only 
abſtain wholly from Women, but alſo from 
eating any Sort of Fleſh; and rejecting utterly 
as hurtful the Pleaſures of the preſent Life, 
are entirely ſet upon the Purſuit of the Life 
to come by Watchings and Sweatings, hoping 
ſhortly to obtain it, being in the mean time 
chearful and vigorous. 

The other Sect is no leſs fond of Labour, 
but prefers a married State to a ſingle one: 
And as they do not deny themſelves the So- 
lace of it, Fl they think the begetting of _ 
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dren is a Debt they owe to Nature, and to 
their Country. They avoid no Pleaſure that 
does not hinder Labour. They love Fleſh- 
meats upon — Account, becauſe ſuch 
and — th —.— them the luſtier 
0 ork. The Utopians 

— 5 2.5 but they eſteem 

= —_— as the hoher : Who, if t _ 


pon the Principles 
in their — a. of Celibacy xg ror 
e. Life to an eaſy one, would 


laugh'd at by them: But x thre 
ben they do it upon a Motive Re- 
lgion, t 


For there is _— wherein they are more 
penſively cautious, than in pronouncing raſhly 
of any Religion. And theſe are the Men whom 
they by a peculiar Name in the of 
there Country call Batbreſcas, which Word 
we _ a interpret in Latin by Religioſo „ the 
Relgious, or Men of Religions Orders. 
heir Prieſts are Men of remarkable Piety, 
and therefore few : For they have but 
thirteen in every City, according to the Num- 
ber of their Churches, unleſs when they go 
to War; for then ſeven of them going forth 
with the Army, ſeven others are choſen to 
"ſupply their Kooks in their Abſence:- But the 
other at their 9 home recover each his 
oven Place a As to the Supernumeraries, 
they, until . time as they ſucceed in Order 
into che Places of the out as they drop off, 


attend 


— 


admire and reverence them for it. 
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attend in the mean time upon the High-Pricſt: 
For there is one that is ſer over all the reſt. 
They are choſen by the People, as the other 
Magiſtrates are, by Su $ given in ſecret, 
for preventing Party and Faction: And when 
they are choſen, they are conſecrated by their 
own College. Theſe are the Overſeers of all 
facred things, order the Divine Worſhip and 
Service, and are as it were the Cenfors of Man- 
ners. Tis a great Shame for any Man to be 
accuſed or rebuked by them for diſorderly li- 
ving. But as the exhorting and admoniſhi 
Part is theirs, fo the Power of reſtraining — 
animadverting upon Offenders belongs wholly + 
to the Prince, and to the other Magiſtrates; 
faving that they excommunicate, or exclude 
thoſe they find deſperately wicked from join- 
ing in their Worſhip: Nor is there any Sort 
of Puniſhment almoſt they dread more. For 
they are both ſtruck with a Senſe of the ut- 


moſt Infamy, and are tormented with a ſecret 


Horror of Religion. . Nor are even their Bo- 
dies like to continue _ in Safety z for if 
they do not very quickly fatisfy the Prieſts of 
the Truth of their Repenrance, they are ſeiz d 
on, and ſeverely puniſh'd by the Senate for 
their Impiety. _ | | 

The Inſtruction both of Childhood and 


Youth belongs to theſe : Nor is more Care 


taken to inſtruct them in Letters, than in Vir- 
tue and good Manners; for they uſe their ur- 
moſt Induſtry to inſtil very early into the Minds 
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of their Children, whilſt they are yet tender, 


pliant, and flexible, good Opinions, and ſuch 
as tend to the Preſervation of their Republick; 
which when they have made deep Impreſſion 


upon their Childhood, follow them when Men, 


and through the whole Courſe of their Lives, 
and conduce mightily to the maintaining the 
State of the Weal- publick; which decays and 
falls away only by Vices that riſe out of wrong 
Opinions. bi 7 W 

The Prieſts: (unleſs they are Women, for 
neither is that Sex excluded, though that falls 
out but ſeldom, nor are any but ancient Wi- 


dows choſen) che Men- Prieſts, I ſay, have to 


their Wives the moſt extraordinary Women 
of the whole Country. For to no Office or 
Magiſtracy among the Uropiaus is greater Ho- 
nour paid; inſomuch that if they commit any 
Crime, they are not ſubject to any publick Ju- 
dicarure, but are left ro God, and to them- 
felves. For they do not think it lawful to 
touch any Man with a mortal Hand, that has 
been in ſo lar a manner, dedicated, as an 
holy Offering, unto God. And this Cuſtom 
is the eaſier for them to obſerve, both becauſe 
the Prieſts are ſo few, and becauſe they are 
choſen with ſo much Care. For neither does 
it lightly happen, that among the Good the 
beſt, who merely in reſpect of his Virtue was 
raiſed to ſo high a Dignity, ſhould degenerate 
— Corruption and Vice: And granting it 


d happen never ſo much (as the Nature of 
mortal 
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mortal Man is changeable) yet being fo few, 


and endued with no Power beſides Honour, 
aſſuredly no Damage of any Conſequence to 


the Publick can in Reaſon be apprehended from 


them: Who are therefore ſo rare and uncom- 
mon among them, leſt the Dignity of an Or- 
der which. they ſo much reverence, were the 
Honour ſhared with, many, might run into 
Contempt; eſpecially ſince they think it as 
difficult a Matter to find out many that are of 
ſuch a Piteh of Goodneſs as to be equal to that 
Dignity, for the Execution and Diſcharge 
whereof moderate Virtues are not a ſufficient 
Qualification. Nor is their Eſteem greater a- 
mong their own People, than among foreign 
Nations alſo; which eaſily appears from this, 
which I take alſo to be the Foundation of it. 
For whilſt their Forces are engaged in Bat- 
tel, they in a Place apart, hut not very far off, 
fall upon their Knees, apparel'd in their ſacred 
Veſtments, and _ up their Hands to Hea- 
ven, pray firſt of all tor Peace, next for Victo- 
ry to their own Side, but without the Effu-. 
fon of much Blood to either Side. If their 
own Men get the upper hand, they run into 
the main Bartel, and reſtrain their Fury againſt 
the flying and vanquiſh'd Enemy. The bare- 
ly ſeeing and ſpeaking to them Face to Face is 
enough to ſave their Lives, but the touchin 
of their looſe Robes ſecures their Goods — 
Fortunes alſo from the Rapine and Spoil of 
Mar. Upon which account it is that ſo much 
MY | Veneration, 
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Veneration, ſo much true Majeſty, has ac- 
crued to them, that many times they have as 
well preſery'd their own People from the Fury 
of their Enemies, as they had their Enemies 
from the Rage of their own People. For it 
has ſometimes fallen out, that when their Ar- 
mics have been in Diſorder, and themſelves in 
Deſpair forced to fly, ſo that their Enemies 
were running upon the Slaughter and Spoil, 
the Prieſts by interpoſing have ſtopp'd the 
ſhedding of more Blood, and have ſeparated 
them from one another; fo that by their Me- 
diation a Peace has been made and concluded 
upon reaſonable Terms. For never was there 
Nation fo fierce, cruel, or barbarous, as not 
- look upon their Perſons as ſacred and invio- 
le. 

They keep holy the firſt and the laſt Day of 
every Month and Year, dividing the Year in- 
to Months, which they meaſure by the Courſe 
of the Moon, as they do the Year by the 
Courſe of the Sun. 

Their Temples are admired, and are very 
fine, being not only of delicate and curious 
Workmanthip, but alſo (which was neceſſary, 
ſince they have ſo few of them) wide and 
| large, and capable of receiving a vaſt Number 
|. of People. Yet they are all fomewhar dark; 
nor was this occaſion'd through Ignorance in 
Building, but done, as they ſay, by the Coun- 
ſel of the Priefts; becauſe they think that 
over- much Light diſſipates the Thoughts, 

| | | | — whereas 
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whereas a more moderate and as it were doubt= 
ful Light collects the Mind, and gives an In- 
tenſeneſs to Religion. Which becauſe it is not 
there of the ſame Kind among them all, and 
yet all the Forms and Faſhions thereof, tho 
various and manifold, agree in the Worſhip of 
the Divine Nature, going as it were divers 
Ways to the ſame End: Therefore there is no- 
thing to be ſeen or heard in their Churches, 
but what may ſeem indifferently to 

with them all. Whatever Rite or Sacrifice 
may be peculiar to any Sect, that they execute 
at home in their private Houſes; nor are there 
any Prayers among them, but what any one 
may uſe without Offence to his particular Sect. 
They meet therefore in their Temples in the 
Evening of the Day that concludes the Feſti- 
val, not having yet broke their Faſt, there to 
give Thanks to God for having proſperouſly 
ended the Year or Month, of which that Fe- 
ſtival is the laſt Day. The next Day, which 


is their Primifeſt, or the Feſtival that begins 


the new Seaſon, they flock to their Temples 
early in the Morning, to pray for a proſperous 
and happy Succeſs of their Affairs — the 
following Month or Year, which they ate to 


enter upon from that Holy Day 
Upon the Hinifeſis, or the Holy Days that 
conclude the Period of the Year and Month, 


before they go to the Temple, the Wives fall 
down proſtrate before their Husbands Feet at 
home, and the Children before the Feet of their 
Parents, confeſſing and acknowledging _ 

| | | elves 
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} © ſelves Offenders either by ſome actual Deed, or 
| by a ſlight and careleſs Performance of their 
4 Duty, and beg pardon for their Offence. Thus 
| if any Cloud of Family-Diſpleaſure had ſpread 
3 itſelf and overcaſt them, by ſuch Satisfaction 
| it is diſpell'd, that ſo they may be preſent at 
| the Sacrifices with a pure and ſerene Mind: 
For of appearing there with diſturb'd Thoughts 
| they make Conſcience. Therefore if they are 
| _ conſcious to themſelves that they bear Hatred 
| 


or Anger againſt any Perſon, they preſume not 
to thruſt themſelves upon the Sacrifices, till 
| they are reconciled and purged in Heart, for 
4 fear of a ſevere Vengeance of the Offence. 
When they come thither, the Men go to 
| the Right Side of the Temple, the Women 
apart by themſelves to the Left. Then th 
| ſo place themſelves, that the Males of cag 
Y Houſe fit before the Maſter of the Family, the 
F | Females before the Miſtreſs. Thus care is ta- 
ken, that the whole Behaviour and Deport- 
| ment of them all in Publick may be marked 
| and obſerved by thoſe under whoſe Authority 
| and Diſcipline they are at home. Furthermore 
they take particular Care of this alſo, that the 
| Younger and the Older may be intermingled 
| there, left if the Children were truſted to 
| themſelves, they might trifle away that Time 
in childiſh Impertinencies, wherein they ought 
| f u Lacy oug 
| to beget in themſelves a moſt religious Dread 
| of the Supreme Being, which is the greateſt 
i and almoſt the only Incitement to Virtue. 
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They offer up no living Creature in Sacri- 
fice, nor do they think that the Divine Cle- 
mency takes Delight in Blood and Slaughter, 
which gave Life to Beaſts to this Intent, that 
they might live. They burn Incenſe and other 
ſweet Odours: They have alſo a great Num- 
ber of Wax- Lights during their Worſhip 
not out of any Imagination that this Gear con- 
tributes any thing to the Divine Nature, as 
neither do the very Prayers of Men; but this 
harmleſs and innocent kind of Worſhip both 
pleaſes them, and by theſe Savours and Lights, 
and other Ceremonies alſo, Men, I know not 
how, feel themſelves to be elevated, and to riſe 
up to the Divine Worſhip with a more chear- 
ful Spirit. The People appear in their Tem- 
ples in white Garments, the Prieſt's are parti 
colour'd, both for Work and Figure wonder- 
ful, the Matter not equally valuable; for they 
are neither embroider d with Gold, nor ſet 
with precious Stones, but are compoſed of the 
Plumes of ſeveral Birds, wrought together ſo 
neatly, and with ſo much Art, that the Value 
of the Workmanſhip is far beyond the coſtlieſt 
Materials. Furthermore, in theſe Birds Wings 
and Plumes, and in the due ordering and pla- 


cing of them, whereby they are diſcriminated 
and variegated in the Prieſtly Habit, certain 
ſecret Myſteries they ſay are contain'd, the In- 
terpretation whereof being known (which is 
carefully taught by the Prieſts) they may be re- 
minded of the n towards — 
2 a 
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Uſe amon ſt us, ſo others are not comparable 
to ours: 'Yet in one thin doubtleſs they ex- 


. . ceed woch, which is, that all their Muſick, 


whether Inſtrumental or Vocal, fo imitates and 
expreſſes the Aﬀettions-and Paſſions of Nature, 
the Sound is fo firl —_— to the Matter, whe- 
ther the Subject of the H mw be deprecatory, 
, 5 placable and apt to n or 
ul on and diforder'd, or mournful, or an 
the Nature, I fay, and Frame of the Melod 
or Harmony is ſo ſenſible a Repreſentation 4 
fo lively an Image of the thing, that it won- 
derfully affects, penetrates, and inflames the 
Hearers Minds. 
Ar the laſt both Prieſts and People rehearſe 


in 1 fer Form of Words ſolemn. Prayers, ſo 
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theſe every one recognize and acknow 
God © ths Author "and ER 608 
World, and the Fountain of all other good - 
things: For ſo rh Benefits received he offers 
up his Thankſgi unto. him, and in parti- 
2 of his A 477 he was born under - 
a Government that is the in the 
World, and is of a Religion which he hopes _ 

ro de the trueſt. Wherein if he be any thing 
miſtaken, or that there is any other better than 
either of theſe, and which God more approves 
of, he implores his Goodneſs to diſcover it to 
him, for that he is ready to follow whitherſo- 
ever he leads him: Bur if this Form of racy 
vernment be the beſt, and his own Reli 
the trueſt, then that he would both 4 
give him Stedfaſtneſs in the ſame, and = 
all the World to the ſame Order 2 Rules of 
Life, and to the ſame Opinions 
Himſelf; unleſs there be any thing in ſuch a 
Variety of Religions that may be pleaſing to 
his unſearchable Will. Finally, he _ ys chat 
he would take him to himſelf by an cafy Paſ-. 
ſage out of Life, how early or late he pre- 
ſumes not ro preſcribe to Him; though with- 
out Offence to his great Majeſty, he ſhould 
much rather chuſe 27 8 God by the moſt 
difficult or painfuleſt Death, ak to be kept 
; long oo him-in the moſt * Loon 
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recenſuit, Textum; Scholiaſten, & Verſionem 
urimis in locis caſtigavit, Notis inſuper illuſtravit Ricar- 

Mounteney, Coll. Regal. apud Cantab. Socius. Præ- 
| ntur huic editioni Obſervationes in Commentarios vul- ' 
117 Bt Ulpianos., 8vo. Cantab. 1731 

| hriſtophori Cellarii Smalcaldenſis Geographia An* 

| Ms recognita denuo, & ad yeterum noyorumque Scri- 

| . | fidem, hiſtoricorum maximè, identidem caſti 8 
17 E inta Editione plurimis locis aucta & immutata. 

—.— Sextz Editioni tot Chartas ex majori * 
Geographia antiqua quot ad minorem hanc illuſtrandam 
| requirebantur, duplicemque Indicem, quorum Priori ve- 
era locorum nomina novis præponuntur, Poſteriori nova 
veteribus, addidit, totam recenſuit, & Scholarum uſui ac- 
vit, Samuel Patrick. vo. 1731. 
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